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Preface to the Second Edition* 


The first edition of this book was published in 1897 and 
-was soon oat of print. Annambhatta’s work having been 
-appointed a text-book for examinations by Bombay and 
-other Universities, there was a great demand for a second edi- 
tion, but various reasons interrupted the work of revision. 
It was at first intended to omit the NySj/a-Bodfuni which 
had nothing special about it, and insert in its place Tarkar 
Dipika-Prakasa of ftilakantha and also a few useful extracts 
from other commentaries by way of footnotes 5 but as 
the plan would have increased the bulk of the volume it 
was abandoned and the text of the first edition was retain- 
ed. Three additional copies, marked Q, U and W, were 
available for consultation and the necessary corrections and 
additions suggested by them have been made in the text, more 
particularly in the Nyaya- Bodhini. Copies U and W espe- 
cially afforded considerable help in settling many doubtful 
passages of this commentary, and many of their variants 
have been adopted in this edition. The new commentaries 
published in W were also useful in olearing ambiguities in 
the text of the Samgraha and the Dtpika, and the text may 
now therefore be said to be finally settled for all practical 
purposes 

The most important addition to the Notes was a 
literal translation of the text of the Santgraha, printed in 
italics at the top or each section, which will be found useful 
to students. Ambiguities and mistakes left in the hurry 
of the first edition have now been removed as far as possible, 
and many passages in the Notes have been re-written for 
the purpose. Some paragraphs had to be renumbered and 
some sections have been rearranged. The portion of the 
preface in the first edition dealing with the author has 
been placed after the Introduction, and another portion deal* 
ing with Mss. collated for the text has been transferred to 

*In the present re-issue no change has been made except that the 
transliteration of Sanskrit has been brought into oonforraity with modern 
praotioe and that some of the obvious misprints and errors have been 
corrected. The time at the disposal of the Department was short and 
thanks are due to Prof. Dravid for having corrected the proofs oarefully 
and expeditiously.— Superintendent, Publication Department, B.O.R.I. 
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the end as Appendix C. The Index at the end is a new 
feature added in this edition. 

The Introduction required very few alterations. Where 
pew facts have been brought out by later reseraches addi- 
tional foot-notes have been inserted at the proper places. 
The discovery of unknown Jain and Buddhistic literature in 
India as well as in Tibet and China by the researches of 
distinguished scholars like Dr. Sarat Chandra Das and Maha- 
niahopadhyaya Satisa Chandra Vidyabhushana is likely to 
throw new light on many dark spots in the history of 
Indian philosophy, and many of our current notions are 
also likely to be altered. All speculations on this subject 
must therefore be accepted as only provisonal at present 
It would be a very interesting and instructive study to trace 
the gradual development of many philosophical problems* 
such as the atomic theory, the identity of cause and effect, 
the Nyaya syllogism, and the notion of AbhTmi . But until 
fuller materials are available, it will be worse than useless 
to indulge in idle guesses. It is now fully recognized 
that Indian philosophical systems are not the creations 
of individual promulgators, but organic growths from out 
of various currents of thoughts germinating through 
ages and collected in the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and 
the more ancient Smrtis and Puranas. A critical and 
comparative study of these philosophies will assuredly 
Teveal the lines of this growth as well as its reaction on 
the religious development of the Hindus. It is to be hoped 
that Indian scholars will devote greater attention to the 
study of this aspect of Indian Philosophy. 


Bombay, 

30th September 1918 


} 


M, R. BODAS 



Extract from the Preface to the First Edition 

( Dated March 1897 ) 


A few words as regards the explanatory and critical 
notes appended to this edition will suffice. The chief aim 
in writing these annotations was to make them as ex- 
haustive as the limited scope of a book mainly intended 
for students would permit. The notes will not appear 
disproportionate to the text, if the difficulty of the subject 
as well as the want of a proper guide to these systems are 
taken into account. The notes are designed to give the 
student a tolerably complete and accurate idea of the Nyaya 
and Vaispsikn systems as a whole ; and hence many topics, 
although omitted or only cursorily glanced at in Annam- 
bhattas work, have been discussed in the notes, because 
they form essential ingredients of the systems. Manuals 
like the Tnrka-Samgraha and the Dipiku are to be studied 
only as stepping si ones to the knowledge of a great and 
intricate science ; and the notes have been written with a 
view to facilitate tin? further progress of the student as 
much as possible. 

An attempt 1ms been made in the Introduction prefixed 
to this edition to trace the gradual development of Nyaya 
and VaiSf'sitca literature from the age of the Sutras upto 
the latest period. A historical sketch like this is sure to 
give the students a better notion of these systems than any 
amount of study of isolated works. The attempt is of 
course only tentative, but it at least opens a vast field for 
inquiry which may be profitably pursued in future. It 
was at first intended to discuss some of the more important 
doctrines of Nyaya and Vaisesika systems in the Jntroduc - 
firm, especially with reference to their evolution and bear, 
ing on the general course of thought in India. The task 
however, was found to be too vast for such a work as the 
present and the plan had to be abandoned for want of 
space : but a few hints of the kind will be found in the 
notes in their proper places. 
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Ifc will not be proper to conclude this preface without 
briefly explaining the circumstances under which this work 
is published- The present edition of Tarha-Samgraha with 
commentaries and notes was undertaken by the late Mr. 
Y. V- Athalye more than twelve years ago and it was an 
ambition of his life to devote all his leisure time to the 
writing of the notes so as to make them really exhaustive 
and useful, not only to students in Indian Colleges, but 
also to advanced scholars. He saw that in order to 
popularise the study of Nyaya it was necessary to clear the 
many disputed points that beset the path of a conscientious 
student and to place the cardinal doctrines of the Nyaya * 
Vaiieffika philosophy in their true light. No man was 
better fitted for such a work than Mr. Athalye, whose pro 
found scholarship and legal acumen enabled him at once 
to unravel the intricacies of the Nyaya logic. Pressure of 
official and other business, however, hardly left him any 
time to complete a task upon which he had set his heart. 
The work had to be constantly put aside, and consequently 
much labour and time were wasted in these interruptions ; 
while latterly ill health made him more and more unable 
to bear the strain of a continuous effort. In spite of these 
difficulties he hoped to bring out this edition at an early 
date, and would have done so had not premature and almost 
sudden death carried him off at a time when he was most 
wanted. He had however left ample materials behind him, 
which required only a final revision and arrangement to 
make the book acceptable to the public; and so it was 
resol v 3d to publish it as a posthumous work 
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A Historical Survey of Indian Louie / 

“ THE foundation of logic as a Science,” says Ueberweg, 

“ is a work of the Greek mind, which, equally removed 
from the hardness of the Northern and the softness of the 
Oriental, harmoniously united power and impressibility/ " 
The supple mind of the Oriental is said to be wanting in the 
mental grip and measure required for strictly scientific think- 
ing. Ueberweg, when he laid down the above proposition, 
was not wholly ignorant of the existence of Nydya philoso- 
phy, but his knowledge of it seems to have been very mea- 
gre. Had lie known some of the standard works of Nyaya 
and Vaisesifca systems, lie would not have passed such a 
sweeping remark about the incapacity of the Oriental mind 
to develop a rigorous science like Logic*. The same ignorance 
has led many eminent writers to belittle Indian philosophies 
in general or, where striking coincidences are discovered 
between Greek and Indian speculations, to assume a Grecian 
importation of philosophical ideas into India at some ancient 
time. Thus Niebuhr unhesitatingly asserts that the close 
similarity between Indian and Greek philosophies cannot 
be explained “except by the intercourse which the Indians 
had with the Grmco-Macedonic kings of Bactria. : On the 
other hand, there are writers like Gorres who as positively 
declare that the Greeks borrowed their first elements of 
philosophy from the Hindus. Max Muller is probably nearer 
the truth in saying that both Greek and Indian philosophies 
were a itochthonic, and that neither of the two nations bor- 
rowed dieir thoughts from the cither . 4 As the human mind 
is alike everywhere, it is quite possible that philosophers in 
both India and Greece unconsciously adopted the same mode 

1 Tins paper was read by me at a meeting of the Bombay Branch of 
the Ro> al Asiatic Society on the 24th September 1896 and is published 
in the Journal of the B. B. R. A. Society, VoLXIX p. 306. 

2 Dr. F. Ueberweg : System of Logic p. 19. 

3 Thomson’s Laws of Thought , Appendix p. 285. 

4 Ihomson’s Law} of Thought , Appendix p. 285. 

B 
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of reasoning and arrived at similar results quite independent- 
ly. A closer study of Indian philosophical literature is al- 
ready producing a conviction among European scholars that 
it is tolerably indigenous and self-consistent, and that it 
does not need the supposition of a foreign influence to ex- 
plain any portion of it. It should also be noticed that notwith- 
standing many coincidences between the Indian and the 
Grecian currents of philosophical thought there are several 
features in each so peculiar as to make any inter-communion 
between them highly improbable. The fact, for instance, 
that Indian Logic retained a close similarity to Pre-Aristo- 
telian Dialectics up to a very late time is a legitimate ground 
for believing that the influence of Aristotle’s works was 
never felt in India. Besides, as a history of Indian philoso- 
phy is still unwritten, and will probably remain so for years 
to come, it is advisable for every student to keep an open 
mind on the subject Preconceived theories, however ingeni- 
ous or plausible, are more likely to mislead than help such 
investigations. We shall therefore assume, until the con- 
trary is indubitably proved, that Indian philosophy, 
including Indian logic, is a home-grown product, creat- 
ed by the natural genius of the people and capable of his- 
torical treatment. 

That it is possible to write a history of the Nyaya and 
Vaisfsikci philosophies will be readily admitted ; but a 
history of philosophy, such as it ought to be, presupposes a 
good many things, which may not find universal acceptance. 

It assumes, for instance, that the Indian systems of philoso- 
phy were gradually evolved out of a few broad principles by 
a succession of writers and under particular circumstances. 
The idea that philosophical speculations in India were the 
spontaneous brain-creations of a few mystic Brahmans, 
dreaming high thoughts in lonely forests and totally unafL oted 
by the passing events of the world, must be discarded . nee 
for all. There is no reason why philosophy in India should 
have followed a different course from what it did in G < ^ece 
and other civilized countries. Systems of philosophy are as 
much liable to be influenced by past and contemporary ewnts 
as any other branch of science or literature; and Indian 
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^philosophy should be no exception to the rule. But the task 
of writing such a history is beset with innumerable difficul- 
ties. The chief of these is the absence of any reliable his- 
torical data which might serve us as landmarks in the ocean 
of Sanskrit literature. Not only are the dates of the princi- 
pal writers and their works unknown, but even the existence 
of some of them as historical personages is doubted. Many 
of these works, again, are not available for reference , 1 while 
of those that are printed or can be procured in Ms. only a few 
have yet been critically studied. European scholars are still 
too much engrossed in their Vedic and antiquarian researches 
to devote serious attention to a systematic study of Indian 
philosophies ; while as to native Pandits, however learned 
the very notion of a history of philosophy is foreign to their 
minds. There are works in Sanskrit, like the Sarva- Darsana- 
Samjraha of Madhavacarya and the Sad Darsana-Samuc- 
caya of Harihhadra Suri , which profess to treat of all current 
systems of philosophy ; but the historical view is totally 
absent in them. There the systems are arranged either ac- 
cording to their religious character or according to the pre- 
dilections of the author. In modern times, scholars like 
Colebrooke, Weber, Hall and Bannerjee have made some 
valuable contributions, but many of their opinions and cri- 
ticisms are now antiquated and stand in need of revision in 
the light of further researches. A good deal has also been 
added to our knowledge of the Buddhistic literature, but 
even there the attention of scholars has not yet been suffi- 
ciently directed to its philosophical portion. It is not possible, 
therefore, under these circumstances, to do more than throw 
out a few hints which, while dispelling some of the 
prevalent errors on the subject, will serve as a basis for 
future inquiries in the same direction. The following 
pages will not have been written in vain if this aim is even 
partially achieved. 

The value of a history of philosophy will be appreciated 
by those who know' how much our knowledge of Greek 

3 Most of the writings of eminent Buddhist logicians like Dihnaga 
and Dharmakirti are now available only in Chinese and Tibetan transla- 
tions, their Sanskrit originalshaving been apparently lost. Sea Sadajira 
Suginra’s Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan. 
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philsophoy has been deepened by the accounts left by Plato r 
Xenophon and Thucydides. Systems of philosophy as well 
as individual ( octrines are never the products of personal 
caprice or of mere accident; they are evolved out of a long 
chain of antecedent causes. They are in fact the tangible 
manifestations of various latent forces which mould the 
character and history of the nation. There could have been 
no Aristotle without a Plato or a Socrates, and no Socrates 
without the Sophists. A knowledge of this sequence is 
therefore essential to a true appreciation of every system 
and every doctrine, an isolated study of them being either 
insufficient or misleading. Besides, theories and schools are 
often the work not of one individual or of one age, hut of a 
succession of thinkers who fashion and refashion them, as it 
were, until they become worthy of general acceptance. Such 
seems to have been the case with doctrines of God, of 
causality and of creation, in India as well as in Greece. The 
true aim of a history of philosophy may be explained in the 
words of Zeller: — 

“The systems of philosophy, however peculiar and self- 
dependent they may be, thus appear as the members of a 
larger historical inter-connection; in respect to this alone 
can they be perfectly understood; the further we follow it 
the more the individuals become united to a whole of his- 
torical development, and the problem arises not merely of 
explaining this whole by means of the particulars condi- 
tioning it, but likewise of explaining these moments by 
one another and consequently the individual by the whole/’ 1 

A history of Indian philosophy, such as would fulfil this 
purpose, is not of course possible in the present rudimentary 
state of Indian chronology. Still even a crude attempt 
of that kind will give truer insight into each system or 
each doctrine than can be got by a study of isolated 
works. The need of such a connected view of phil- 
osophy is all the greater in the case of systems 
like the Nyaya and the Vaisesika whose real merits 


1 Zeller ; Outline of Greek philosophy , p. 3. 
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lie hidden under a heavy load of scholastic surplusage. 
They have not the halo of religion and mysticism which 
makes the Vedanta and the other theological systems so 
attractive to students of Hindu philosophy, while the 
scholastic subtleties of the most modern Nyaya writers, such as 
fciromani and Gadadhara , inspire positive terror in untrained 
minds. If the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, therefore, 
are to be popularized and their value to he recognized, it is 
necessary to divest them of their excrescences. A large 
mass of rubbish is to be found in the works of modern Naujir 
fjikas , and the task of extracting the pure ore out of it is 
very difficult ; but it is worth performing. The process ot 
sifting and cleaning will have to he repeated several times 
before we can really understand some of the profoundest 
conceptions that are interwoven in these systems. Philosophy 
is the stronghold of Hinduism, and the system of Nyaya 
forms as it were the hack-bone of Hindu philosophy. Every 
other system accepts the fundamental principles of Nyaya 
logic, while even where there are differences, the dissentients 
often borrow the very arguments and phraseology of the 
Nyaya for their own purpose. A study of the Nyaya as 
well as Vuisesika system is therefore a necessary step to 
a popular understanding of most of the systems. It forms as 
it were an introduction to the general study of philosophy, 
and hence no scholar who would seek the truth in the latter 
can afford to neglect them. 

Among the numerous systems of philosophy that have 
been evolved in India during the last three thousand years, 
•the Nyaya and Vaisewfoi occupy a unique position, both on 
account of their cardinal doctrines and of the mass of 
learning that has accumulated around them. A general 
view of these doctrines will not, therefore, be out of place 
in a sketch like this. Nyaya , which is the more compact 
and perhaps also the more modern of the two, is much more 
a system of dialectics than one of philosophy. The aphorisms 
of Gotama and the works founded on them treat no doubt of 
metaphysical and theological questions occasionally, but 
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they come in rather as digressions than as inseparable parts; 
of the system. The Vaisesika , on the other hand, is 
essentially a system of metaphysics with a disquisition on 
logic skilfully dovetailed into it by later writers. It is these 
peculiarities w’hieh have earned them the name of logical 
systems and which distinguish them from each other as well 
as from other systems of Indian philosophy. These peculi- 
arities must be carefully noted, for inattention to them lias 
led many to misunderstand the true scope and function 
of these systems. 1 2 * 

Octama begins by enumerating 16 topics, which have 
been erroneously called pad art has} These topics are not a 
classification of all sublunary things or categories. They 
look like headings of so many chapters in a treatise on logic. 
Of these the first nine. viz. srmnr, srirqr, srcnriT, ^PrT, 

rr£, and wnr, constitute what may be 
called logic proper, while the last seven may be collectively 
termed illegitimate or false logic, imm includes the four 
proofs, Perception , Inference, Comparison and Word while 
5liP7 comprises all objects which are known by means of 
those proofs, viz , soul, 'body, organ, material qualities, 
cognition, mind, effort, fault, death, fruition, pain and 
salvation. 4 These multifarious things have obviously 
nothing in common except the capacity of being known by 
one or other of the above proofs : and Gotama accordingly 
treats of them only in that light. He rarely troubles himself 
about the nature or form of these things, or of their produc- 
tion and destruction, as Kayuda, for instance, does. 
This is the reason why Gofama's definitions of soul, cognition, 
mind, etc., only tell us how they are known, but say nothing 
as to what kind of things they are. Gotamz’s theory of 
knowledge is essentially material. Perception is a physical 
process consisting in the contact of organs with their 
appropriate objects; 5 while Inference, which is threefold, 

1 Logic in Sanskrit is designated by various names, such as Nyaya , 
IJetu-Vidya , tfetu-Sustra, An v/k*ifn, Pramnn a - Sastra, Tattva-Sastra- 
Torka-Vidya , Vaddrtba and Phakhika-tiastra. Some of these names? 
are fotind in works of 4t.h and 5th centuries B. C. 

2 0. S, I, 1,1. 3G.S. I. 1, 3. 

4 G. S. I, 3, 9. 5 G. S. I, 1, 4. 
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springs from Perception .* Comparison and Word are of 
course exceptional cases, and may be called imperfect 
inferences. Having thus dealt with the chief ingredients 
of knowledge, namely, the proof and its object, Ootama 
describes several accessories to knowledge, viz ., doubt, 
aim, instance or precedent, general truths, premises, 
hypothetical reasoning and conclusion. Doubt and aim 
as incentives to every inquiry are necessary to know- 
ledge. Precedents and general truths form the material, 
while premises and hypothetical reasoning are the instru- 
ments of acquiring fresh knowledge. Conclusion is the 
final and combined product of all these things . 1 2 The seven 
topics forming the second group have a negative function 
in logic, namely, of preventing erroneous knowledge. By 
exposing errors they teach us how to avoid them. They are 
rather like weapons for destroying the enemy's fortress than 
tools to build one’s own. Continued argument (VHr), 
sophistry (sm), wrangling (firfPT^T), fallacies (sarn&PT), 
quibbling (UW), far-fetched analogies and 

opponents errors (ftsrgTOR) — all these are useful where 
the object is to vanquish an opponent or to gain a temporary 
triumph; but they do not legitimately belong to the province 
of logic. Ootama s treatise may therefore be appropriately 
called the theory and practice of controversy rather than a 
science of logic. It resembles in this respect the dialectical 
work of Zeno who founded the sophistic dialectics in Greece. 

The system, however, underwent considerable modifications 
in later times. The sixteen padarthas were practically 
ignored, and the theory of the four proofs absorbed almost 
the whole attention of later Naiyuyikas. The philosophical 
views of Ootama mostly came out in the digressions which 
are numerous in his work. They are generally introduced 
by way of illustrations to his method ; and yet his followers 
have accepted these views as cardinal principles and built 
a regular system of philosophy upon them. The most cha- 


1 G. S. I., 1, 5. 

2 See for definitions of these. G. S. I, 1, 23-32, 40, 41. 
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racteristic of these doctrines are the non-eternity of sound 1 
the agency of God, 2 * the theory of atoms, ^ the production 
of effects. 4 and its corollary, the reality of our knowledge. 
From the fragmentary discussions on these points contained 
in Goldman work the modern Auiy'iiyikas have evolved 
elaborate theories which have made the system wliat it is. 
The radical and realistic tendency of these later doctrines 
can? at every svep into conflict with the more orthodox 
views of tile two Mh::7 

The system of the l\dsc.,/km is even more radical than 
the Nyuya . As a system of philosophy, the False sika is 
more symmetrical and also more uncompromising. Its 
enumeration of the six categories, s with the seventh Abhdva 
added afterwards, is a complete analysis of all existing 
things. These categories again are not enumerated for a 
special purpose only, like the 16 ffadUrthas of Gotmna ; but 
they resolve the entire universe, as it were, not excepting 
even the Almighty Creator, into so many classes. Kaidldxis 
categories resemble in this spect those of Aristotle. 
(rotama treats of knowledge only, but Kanada deals with 
the wider phenomena of existence. The first three categories, 
♦Substance, Quality, and Motion, have a real objective existence 
and so form one group designated sea by Kanada . b The next 
three, Generality, Particularity, and Intimate Union, are 
products of our conception and may be called metaphysical 
categories, while the last one, Negation, appears to have been 
added afterwards for dialectical purposes. The nine substances 
comprise all corporeal and incorporeal things, and the twen- 
ty-four qualities exhaust all the properties that can reside 
in substance. ff% is a quality of the Soul, and the whole 
theory of knowledge therefore consists in the production of 
this quality in its substratum, the Soul. The process by 
which the cognition of an external object is produced in the 
Soul is something like printing or stamping on some soft 
material. Mind is the movable joint between the Soul and 
the various organs which carry those impressions from ex- 

1 G. S. II, 3, 13—40. 2 G. S. IV, 1, 19-21. 

3 G. S. IV, 2, 4-25. 4 G. S. IV, 1, 22-54. 

5V.S.U 4. 6 V. S. VIII, 2, 3. 
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ternal objects. Logic as a science of knowledge falls under 
s%. and is so treated in all Vaisesika treatises. Vaises than 
recognize only the first two of the four proofs mentioned 
by Ootama, ] and they differ from the Naiyaytkas on some 
other points also. What specially distinguishes the Vaisey.- 
has, however, is their remarkable power of analysis ; and 
their system may for that reason be appropriately called 
analytical philosophy. They divide and subdivide each class 
of things, and dissect every notion into its minutest com- 
ponents. No doubt the process of analysis is sometimes Car- 
Tied to an extreme where it ends into fruitless distinctions, 
but its influence on philosophical speculations in- 
general must have been enormous. It is this feature 
of the Vaisesika system that has made it the source of all 
liberal thought in Indian philosophy. None are so unres- 
trained in their speculations, and none are such powerful 
critics of time-worn prejudices as the followers of Kanuda . No 
wonder then that they were looked upon with distrust by the 
orthodox school, and were labelled Ardha - Vain a si has (Semi- 
Buddhists) by their opponents/ The Vaisesikas never de- 
clared any open revolt against orthodox faith, nor is there 
any reason for supposing that Kanin i a or his immediate fol- 
lowers were atheists ; but the tendency of their doctrine 
was none the less unmistakable. As the devout Lord Bacon 
produced a Hume and a Voltaire in Europe, so the 
Vaisesika doctrines must have led ultimately to many 
a heresy in India, such as those of the Bauddhas and the 
Jairns . 

A remarkable feature of both the A 'yUija and the Vaisesi- 
ka systems, as in fact of all the Indian systems of philoso- 
phy, is the religious motive which underlies them. Religion 
is the incentive to all these speculations, and religion is also 
the test of their truth and utility. Salvation is the goal 
which both Kanada and Gotarrn promise the people as the 
reward of a thorough knowledge of their respective sys- 


1 B, P. Ben. ed p. 213. 

2 SariikaracSrya • Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya II. 2. 18. 
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terns . 1 Amidst all the differences one idea appears to be 
common to all the ancient Indian systems, namely, that 
knowledge is the door and the only door to salvation. Opin- 
ions only differ as to what things are worth knowing. Conse- 
quently the bitterest controversies have raged among these 
rivals as to what things ought to be known for the speedy at- 
tainment of salvation. These controversies usually take the 
form of attacks on the rival classifications of categories as be- 
ing either defective or superfluous or illogical. Another effect 
of the religious character of these systems is the discussion 
of many apparently irrelevant topics which have made them 
look somewhat heterogeneous and unsystematic. The many 
digressions in the works of Gotawa and Kanada as well 
as their followers are easily understood if we look to 
the bearing which those topics have upon the end and 
aim of philosophy. Take for instance the controversy 
about non-eternity of sound . 2 What has the eternity 
of sound to do with logic ? An inference would 
be just as right or wrong whether the words conveying 
it are eternal or not. But the question of the eternity , of 
sound is vitally connected with the infallibility of the Vedas 
which are final authority in all matters of doubt ; and all 
orthodox systems, therefore, must have their say on the 
point. We thus find that questions of the most diverse 
character are discussed wherever the context leads to them 
while others more closely related to the subject are neglect- 
ed. Each system has consequently become a mixture, as it 
were, of the fragments of several sciences such as logic, 
metaphysics, psychology, and theology. This is not how- 
ever a weakness as some superficial critics have supposed. 
It arises from the very conception of a Darsana , and could 
never have been avoided by those who in these systems 
sought to provide a complete guide, as it were, to the road 
to salvation. Indian philosophy is not singular in this 
respect. Everywhere philosophy grows out of religious 
instincts. The sense of dependence on supernatural powers 
and a desire to conciliate them were the first incentives 


1 G.S. 1, 1, 1; V. S„ 1, 1, 4. 


2 G.S. II, 2, 13. 
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which led men at a very early period to think of their 
religious well-being. “ Philosophy/ says Zeller, “just 
begins when man experiences and acts upon the necessity 
of explaining phenomena by means of natural causes .” 1 
The Jtgveda , the BrU/twanas and the Ujxmisads abound in 
passages showing how in India this feeling grew in inten- 
sity until it became the ruling passion of the Brahmans. 
Salvation was the sole purpose of life, and knowledge of 
the universe was the means to it. The ancient Upanimd.s 
were the repositories of the speculations which rose like 
bubbles out of this fermentation of thought, and which 
appear to have ultimately crystallized into the various 
systems of philosophy . 2 In Greece philosophy tended to 
become more and more ethical and worldly ; in India it 
could never free itself from its religious setting. This is 
the reason why in spite of additions and modifications 
Indian Darsanas never lost their original character com- 
pletely. A history of each of these systems is therefore a 
history of its gradual evolution within certain limits, 
while its relations outside of them remained practically 
unchanged. 

The period before the rise of Buddhism is* almost a 
blank page. We know noting of it except that a large 
amount of free speculation must have been stored up at 
that time in the Brahmanas and the Vpanimds. The only 
system which dates prior to Buddhism is the Sankhya , 
and possibly the Vaisesika also ; but all the other 
Darsanas are presumably of a post-Buddhistic origin, at 
least in the form in which we possess them. In fact the 
very notion of a system seems to be post-Buddhistic. The 
severe conflict between Buddhism and Brahmanism which 
stirred men’s minds in the century after Buddha’s death 
must have compelled both the parties to systematize the 
doctrines and express them in a compact methodical form. 

1 Zeller; Outline of Greek Philosophy, p. 6. 

2 See ray paper entitled “ A Brief Survey of the Upanis&ds 
J. B. B. E. A, Society, Vol. XXII. p. 67. 
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The same cause or causes which led the Buddhists to collect 
their ethical and philosophical teachings in their suttas 
during the period which elapsed between the first and the 
second Council must have also induced their Brahman rivals 
to compose similar works for the defence of Vedic ortho- 
doxy. The two collections of aphorisms belonging to, the 
Prior and the Posterior Mi main sis and known by the names 
of J aim nu and Bnchirayami respectively have a strong 
controversial flavour about them, and appear to be the 
first products of this reaction against Buddhism. The 
aphorisms of Kumuki and Gotmnu could not have been of 
any prior date, and as we do not know r of any JShjaga or 
b aisesika works older than these Sutras , the history of 
those systems may safely be said to begin in the 5th or the 
4th century before Christ. 


Roughly speaking, the literature of the Nya ya and 
Ta sefiika systems extends over a period of 22 centuries, 
that is, from about the 4th century B. C. till very recent 
times, of which the last two hundred years, not being dis- 
tinguished by any original works, may be left out of account. 
The history may be divided into three periods : the first 
from about 400 B. C. to 500 A. D., the second from thence 
to 1300 A. D., and the third after that till the end of the 
last century. The only known representatives of the first 
period are the two collections of aphorisms going under the 
name of Gotama and Xanadu respectively, and perhaps the 
scholium of Trasastapada also; hut there must have ex- 
isted other works now lost. The second period is pre- 
eminently distinguished by a series of commentaries on 
these Sutras beginning with VutsijUyana and comprising 
several works of acknowledged authority. The third 
period saw the introduction of independent treatises and 
commentaries on them which at last dwindle down into 
short manuals like Tarka-Samgraha and Tarka-Kaurnudi. 

ese three periods also mark three successive stages in the 
development of the two systems. The first may be called the 

!° rnmtion of doctrine s in the Sutra * ; the second 
that of their elaboration by commentators; and the third that 
<* their systematization by writers of special treatises. The 
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first is characterised by great originality and freshness, the 
second by a fulness of details and the third by scholastic 
subtlety ultimately leading to decadence. These divisions 
may sometimes overlap, for we have treatises like Tarhika- 
raksha and Sapta-padurtlri before the 14th century, so we 
have commentaries on the Sutras, like Sou dear a Misra's 
Upaskura, and Vtsmnathu's Vrtti, written afterwards. This 
does not however affect our general conclusion that the 
waitings of the 14th century and onwards are in marked 
contrast w'ith those of the preceding age. The exact duration 
of these periods may have varied a little in ihe case of the 
two systems, but the order is the same. The mutual rela- 
tion of these two systems, however, appears to have changed 
at different times. During the first period they seem to 
have been two different systems, independent in origin but 
treating of the same topics and often borrowing from each 
other. Vatsyayana regards them as supplementary. 1 In the 
second period, however, they become somewhat antagonis- 
tic, partly owing to an accumulation of points of difference 
between the two, and partly on account of the alliance of 
the Vai iiexiha* with the Buddhists. The third period saw 
the amalgamation of the two systems, and we cone across 
many works, III e the Turka-Saitgraha for instance, in which 
the authors have attempted to ?■ elect the best portions of 
each and construct front these fragments a barn onious sys- 
tem of their own. This is a curious phenomenon, no doubt, 
and we do not yet sufficiently know’ the causes which 
brought about these successive changes in the attitude of the 
exponents of these two systems towards each other ; hut 
the fact is important in as much as it must have been a 
powerful factor in moulding both of them. At any rate it 
accounts for the difficulty, which every student meets with 
at the threshold, whether to regard these syste ms as really 
suplementary or antagonistic to each other. They are 
spoken of as both, and yet no Sanskrit writer seems to have 
perceived the inconsistency of doing so. The only 
explanation that can at present be suggested is that the: 


1 Vat. on G. S. I., 1, 4. 
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twins after quarrelling for some time reunited under the 
influence of a reaction. 

Having premised so much we may proceed to considei 
the three periods in order ; and the first thing we shall have 
to do is of course to fix the age of the Sutras of Gotama 
and Kanada . They are the recognized basis of the Nyuya 
and the Vaisesika systems, and they are, so far as we 
know, the oldest works on those systems. Not that they 
were the first of their kind ; perhaps they were preceded by 
cruder attempts of the same sort that have perished ; perhaps 
the present works are improved editions of older ones. For 
all practical purposes, however, the works of Kayada and 
Gotama may be taken as the starting j oints for the two 
systems. Now' before adverting to the evidence that exists 
for determining the dates of these tw'o Sutras it is necessary 
to notice one or two misconceptions that would otherwise 
hinder our task. The first of these is the confusion that is often 
made between the system and the Svtra wwk expounding 
it ; and the second is a similar w ant of distinction between 
the system as a whole and the particular doctrines com- 
posing it. The three things, liz., Gotama *s work, the Nyaya- 
system, and the individual doctrines embodied in it, are 
quite distinct, and ought not to be confounded with one 
another. They may for aught we know' have originated at 
different times, and no inference can therefore be safely 
drawn as to the probable date of the one from any ascertained 
fact relating to the other. The fact for instance that some 
of the VaisesiJca doctrines are controverted in Badardyana's 
Brahma-Sutras x has been made the ground for inferring 
that Kanada' s Sutra* were composed prior to those of 
BudarUyana, and yet there are cogent reasons for believing 
that they were of a much later origin. We must therefore 
suppose that the doctrines controverted in Brahma- Sutras 
existed prior to their incorporation into a regular system 
as set out in Kanada s work. Similarly many of the argu- 
ments as to the relative priority of Nyuya and Vaispsika 
systems are based on assumptions made from some doctrines 
of the one being cited or refuted by the other. Such argur 


1 Brahma -Sutras, II, 2, 11. ef. $eq . 
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ments however are misleading and often produce confusion. 
The Nyaya doctrine of must have existed before 

the rise of Buddhism and even before the formation of the 
Sahkhya system, the oldest works of which con- 
trovert it. Does it follow therefore that Gotama 
and Kanada preceded both the Sdnkhyaa and the 
Bauddhas ? And if so, how are we to account for 
the fact that several doctrines of the Sdnkhyas as well as the 
Bauddhas are in their turn quoted in the Sutras of both 
these authors? Here is a dilemma which can only be solved 
by supposing that the doctrine of and many others 

like it subequently adopted by the Naiyayikas and Vaisesi- 
kas must have formed topics of hot discussion long before 
the Sutras of Gotama and Kanada were composed. In 
like manner, even supposing that the system as such ex- 
isted at or before a particular date it will not be right to 
argue that Kanada' s Sutras also must have existed at that 
time. 1 2 Nor should it be supposed that the whole system 
as conceived later is to be found in these works. Many 
doctrines now looked upon as cardinal principles of Vaise - 
sika philosophy, are conspicuous by their absence in 
Kanada s work, such as, for instance, Abhdva as a seventh 
category, the last seven qualities, and the doctrine of 
Visesa } This much however is certain, that when the 
Sutras were composed the two systems had assumed a 
definite form which was never to be substantially changed. 
There are important gaps that were filled up afterwards ; 
but the skeleton is there and it is the skeleton that gives 
shape to the body. The process may have been something 
like this. First bold thinkers started theories of their own 
on the burning questions of the day, and then these theories 
fter much discussion crystallized into specific doctrines 
such as those of wrenr and others. The ancient 

Upanisads abound in passages in which we find such 
definite principles being actually worked out of a mass of 
general speculations. The next step is for some eminent 


1 Colebrooke's Miscellaneous I 1 ways, Vol. I„ p. 354, Cowell's note. 

2 V. S. I., 1, 4; I., 1, 6; I., 2, 3. 
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teacher to adopt and develop some of these doctrines and. 
form a school which might in time grow up into a system. 
The difference between a school and a system is that of 
degree. A school adopts a theory about a particular 
phenomenon, while a system aims at explaining consist- 
ently the whole order of nature by reducing several of these 
theories into harmony. Audulomi , Kasakrtsna , Badart 

and many others whose names occur in the philosophical 
Sutras , seem to have been founders of the schools which 
preceded the regular systems. The system when thus 
formed required an authoritative exposition, and many 
must have been the jailures of inferior persons, before a 
master mind like Goiumtx or KanUda could produce a work 
that would live into futurity. The present Sutras of 
Kanuda and Gotama must, therefore, be regarded as re- 
presenting the end rather than the commencement of this 
evolutionary process. They did not originate the systems, 
they only stereotyped them, by giving them as it were a 
body and shape. Besides, it is probable that the fashion 
of propounding philosophical systems in the form of Sutras, 
if not the systems themselves, came into vogue after the 
rise of Buddhism . The ethical teachings of Gautama Buddha 
were expressed in the shape of pithy sentences which were 
easy to remember and possessed a certain attraction for the 
popular mind. The Brahmans, probably with a desire to 
beat their rivals with their own weapons, composed Sutras 
on their own philosophical systems modelled on the Bud- 
dhistic suttas , and possessing in some cases literary finish 
of a very high order. The necessity of meeting their op- 
ponents in controversies which became frequent from this 
time compelled the orthodox philosophers to put their card- 
inal doctrines in a definite shape ; and this they did by ex- 
pressing them in an incisive and dogmatic form so as to 
produce immediate conviction. The uncompromising tone, 
and rigid logic of these post-Buddhistic Sutras are in strong, 
contrast with the loose reasoning and poetical imagery which 
abound in earlier philosophical books, such as the Opani- 
sads. While morality was the stronghold of the Buddhists* 
philosophy was their weakest point in these early times y 
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naturally the shrewd Brahmans cultivated this latter branch 
with the greater vigour in crder to outshine their rivals. The 
Sutras of Jaimini and Badarayana must have been composed 
with some such object in view ; and the example, once set, 
was of course followed by other teachers belonging to the 
orthodox party. 

It is difficult to determine the chronological order of 
the several systems of philosophy, and the attempts hither- 
to made have not been very successful. The Sumkhya system 
and many of the doctrines of the Vaisesikas , if not tho 
whole of their system, are most probably Pre-Buddhistic. 
The Vatsesika system pre-supposes the Sumkhya , and there 
is evidence to show that the Vaise\ika not only preceded 
Buddhism and Jainism, but directly contributed to the rise- 
of those sects, many of their peculiar dogmas being closely 
allied to Vatsesika theories. The Buddhistic doctrines of 
total annihilation, for instance, is only a further and an inevi- 
table development of the- Vaisestka doctrine of 
while the categories or Padarthas of the latter find their 
counterpart in the five Astikayas or essences of the Jaivas. 
The atomic theory moreover is largely adopted by the 
Jainas , and even enters into their legendary my- 

thology. The epithet Ardha-Vainasikas or Semi-Bud- 
dhists, contemptuously bestowed upon the Vaisestka by 
tiamkaracarya' concealed a historical truth, if the 
Vaisesikas as suggested above were the half-hearted 
precursors who by their materialistic speculations paved 
the way for the extreme radicalism of Gautama Bvddla. The 
Vatsesika school is specifically named in the sacred texts 
of the Jainas and also in the Lalita-Vislura } Several of 
their doctrines are refuted in Badaruiayas Bial.ma-Sutras > 
and it is possible that they may have existed then in some 
systematic form. As to the other systems, the two Mwidfrisas 
appear to have come immediately after the rise of Buddhism 
and before the advent of the Nyaya and the Yoga. Neither 


1 See foot-note supra . 

2 Weber: History of Indian Literature , p. 226, foot-note. 
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Bddarayana nor Jaimini refers to any peculiar Nyaya doc- 
trine, while the few aphorisms in Bddarayya's work which 
mention Yoga look like interpolations. It will be shown 
presently that Gotama himself borrows from Bddarayavds 
work. 1 

Looking to the Sutras , however, the two Mimamsd collec- 
tions appear to be the oldest of them, while the works of 
Gotama and Kanada come next in succession. The date of 
Jaimini and Bddarayana , who quote each other and might 
have been contemporaries, is not yet settled. They are 
certainly aware of the Buddhistic sect, many of whose doc- 
trines they quote and refute. 2 3 The two Mimamsd Sutras 
therefore could not have been composed before the 6th 
century B. C. They may for the present be assigned to the 
5th or the earlier part of the 4th century B. C. The Sutras 
of Gotama and Kanada must be still later productions, as 
will appear from a comparison of them with the Brahmar 
Sutra s. The opening siltras of both Gotama and Kanada 
appear to recognize the Veddntic doctrine of knowledge 
being the means to salvation; while throughout their works 
whenever they treat of soul, salvation, pain, knowledge, 
and such other topics, their language seems to be strongly 
tinged with Veddntic notions. The phraseology is often the 
same, and in several places even direct references to the 
Brahma- Sutra < may be detected in these works. For example 
the Vaisesiki sutras, 3TWq- ftcrw- and 

3ff?ar v appear to be answers to Bllaruyvias objections 
to the eternity of atoms 4 ; while the Sutra 

is evidently aimed at the Veddntic view 
explained in the four preceding sutras, that the Soul is to 
be known only through Srutt.* Similarly V. S. IV, 2, 2-3 
controvert the VeMnlins vie w that our bedy is formed by 


1 Garbe holds that Vais'eyika was prior to Nyaya : Vide . Die 
SSmkhya Philosophic, p. 116 • 

2 Brahm i-Siitra II, 2, 18, et seq\ Miniimsa Sutra 1, 2. 33; see also 
Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays , Vol. I, p. 354. 

3 V. S. IV, 1. 4-5. 4 Brahma- Sutra II, 2, 14-15 . 

5 V. S, III. 2, 9. 6 Cf. also G. S. Ill, I. 28-80. 
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the union of five or three elements. 1 * * Again many of the 
terms used by Kandda such as srfifclT, sranTFcHT, and 

appear to be borrowed from Bddardyaya . The same 
holds good of Gotama. In several places he propounds 
views very similar to well-known Veddntic doctrines*; 
while a comparison of G. S. Ill, 2, 14 with Brahma-Sutra 
II, 1, 24 will show that Gotama borrows even illustrations 
and arguments from Badardyana G. S. 11,1, 61-67 4 would 
likewise show that Gotama was also posterior to Jaimini . 
It may be argued that the borrowing may have been on the 
other side, or that the particular sutras may be later addi- 
tions. But we must in such cases judge by the whole tone 
and drift of the authors. While in all the cases noted 
above the topics form essential parts of the two Mimdmsd 
systems, they come only incidentally in the works of 
Kandda and Gotama . We can, therefore, confidently assert 
that the works of G^tam i and Kanada, as we have them at 
present, cannot be older than the 4th century B. C. 

The question as to the relative priority of these two sys- 
tems per se is beset with many difficulties. Opinions have 
been advanced on both sides. Candrakanta Tarkalamkara , 
in the preface to his edition of Vaisestka-sTUras, strongly 
contends for the priority of Vaisesika system, while others 
maintain the opposite view. 5 6 7 Goldstiicker calls the 
Vaisesika only a branch of the Myaya without deciding 
their relative priority ; while Weber is undecided on the 
point. Much of the confusion, however, on this point can 
be avoided by making a distinction, as already noted, between 
the Vaisesika system and the Vaisesika Sutras. There 
are strong grounds for believing, as Mr. Tarkalainkara 
contends, that the Vaisesika system preceded Gotama s and 
yet the Sutras of Kanada , or at least many of them, may be of a 

1 Brahma-Sutra II, 2, 21-22. 2 Cf. G. S. IV, 1, 64. 

3 \ Gotama- Sutra; 

I Brahma-Sutra. 

4 s - ib b 61 - 

5 BhimSoSrya : Nyaya-Kos'a , Intro., p. 2-3, note. 

6 GoldstUcker's PSm'nt, p. 153. 

7 Weber : History of Indian Literature, p. 245. 
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later date. The fact that, while Vaxsesika doctrines ar» 
noticed in Badarayana’s Brahma-Sutras % Gctama’s system 
isn<t even once alluded to, shows that some \aisesika 
doctrines at least were promulgated not only before 
Gotama but even before the composition of the Brahma - 
Sutras. \ at sy ay ana's remark that omissions in Gotama' s 
w'ork are to be supplied from the cognate system of the 
Vatsesikas may likewise be taken to imply that that system 
existed before Gotama 9 s time 1 ; while the latter s reference to 
a by which he probably means doctrines 

taught by some allied school such as the Vaisesikas would 
support such an inference. The posteriority of Gotama may 
also be inferred from the fact that many topics summarily 
disposed of or imperfectly discussed by Karuda are fully 
treated by him, as for instance, inference, fallacies, eternity 
of sound, and the nature of soul. It is true that some of 
these arguments would also prove that Kayaaa’s sutras w’ere 
anterior to Gotama* s w r ork, and it is possible that a collec- 
tion of Vaisesika sutras was known to Gotama. But we 
must also take account of the fact that several sutras in the 
present collection of Kayada's aphorisms appear to be sug- 
gested by Gotama! s work. 

V. S. Ill, 2, 4 ! 6 for instance, is clearly an amplifica- 
tion of G. S. I, I, 10. 4 V. S. Ill, 1, 17 5 again gives an 
illustration of the fallacy, although the name, 

strange to say, is nowhere explained throughout Kayada's 
work. The word is, however, used by Gotama as a defini- 
tion of W^vrSterTT, and it is possible that the author of the 
Vaisesika sutras borrowed it from him, and wrongly used 
it as the name of the fallacy. These Sutras , therefore, if 


1 Vat. on G. S. 1, 1, 4. 2 G. S. 1, 1, 29. 

3 moi w h iw tfii 

fe yffr Vaise$ika- SUtr a ' 

O S. 1,2, 46. 
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not the whole work of Kariada , must have been composed 
after Gotama's work was published. Now there are good 
reasons for suspecting that Kanada's work, as we have it at 
present, contains a large number of aphorisms which have 
been either modified or added in after times. A comparison 
of Kav.ada'8 sutras , as found in our printed editions, with 
the Bhdsya of Prasastapada shows that many of the sutras 
are not explained by the scholiast and were probably unknown 
to him. 1 Moreover, all these suspicious aphorisms 
relate to topics that look like having been suggested after- 
wards. The practice of making such interpolations in 
ancient works is not uncommon in Indian literature. The 
Safhkhya-Sutras are notoriously modern productions, though 
ascribed to an ancient Jjxi ; and even the Brahma Sutras of 
Bddarayana lie under the suspicion of being tampered with. 
The loose and unsystematic arrangement of the Vaisesika 
aphorisms must have considerably facilitated the task of 
an interpolator, while such liberties could not have been 
easily taken with the more compact and finished produc- 
tion of Gotama. 2 

The most reasonable conclusion that may. be drawn 
from the foiegoing facts is that, although we can say no- 
thing definite about an original collection of Vuiiesika 
aphorisms, the present work of that name is comparatively 
modern. We have no materials at present to fix its proba- 
ble age. Kanada is a mythical personage and is variously 
styled Kasyapa , Kanabhaksa or Kariabhuk. The latter 

1 See the excellent conspectus showing the sutras corresponding to 
each section of Pros' astapada's scholium, prefixed to the Benares 
Edition of that work. 

2 MahamahopSdhyaya Satischandra Vidyabhushan thinks that only 
the 1st look of Byaya- Sutras was composed by Aksapoda, while the 
2nd, 3rd and 4th books boar marks of different hands. The later hooks 
contain passages from Laiikavatara Su+ra of Yoyficara Buddhistic 
school, the Madhyamika Sutra of Nagarjuna and Sat aka of Aryadeoa, 
all composed about 300 A.D. Vatsyayana is said to have collected all 
the later additions together. See Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume p. 161. 

3 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 200 ; V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 160-1 ; Trikanda-Se$a. 
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two appellations are, of course, paraphrases of Kanada r 
which literally means “ an eater of seeds or atoms. The* 
name is said to be derived from his having lived upon pick- 
ed-up grain-seeds while practising austerities; more probably 
it is a derisive appellation invented by antagonists for 
his atomic theory. The system is also called AulTikya 
Faisana* and a pretty old tradition is told that God 
Mahadeva pleased by the austerities of the sage Kanada 
appeared tohim in the guise of an owl and revealed the system 
which the latter subsequently embodied in the Sutras * 
A Rsi named Uluka is mentioned in the Mahabharata t 
but nothing can be said as to what connection he had with 
the Vaisesika system. The name AulUkya is, however, 
considerably old, being mentioned by Udyotakara and Kumu- 
rila . The name Vaistsika occurs even in the scholium 
of Frasasiapuda, who also refers to the tradition about God 
Mahadeva just mentioned. s \ uyu-FurCnja makes Aksapada 
Kanada and Uluka sons of I tjusa^ but no reliance can be 
placed on such an authority. 

It has been already shown that the present collection 
of Vaisesika aphorisms is posterior to the 4th century 
B. C., and the references to it contained in Vu f syayana's 
commentary on ( / otama ’s work prove that it must have 
existed before the 5th century A. D. Vatsyayana 
mentions it as enumerates the six ca- 

tegories 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 8 and actually quotes one aphorism of Kanada* 

1 Sugiura on the authority of a Chinese work Isiki Jut wiki says he 
was called rice-eater because he used to go out and eat rice obtained 
from wcmen, while he was called Uluka, because he lived in a 
mountain and was very ugly. Vide 8ugiura*s Hindu Logic as preserved 
in China and Japan p. 14. 

2 Sarv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 110. 

3 Bhirr.Scarya : XyTiyn-Krfia, Intro p. 2. 

4 Nyaya- Vartika , Bibl. Ind. p. 108 : T antra - Vartika T.,1, 4. 

5 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 234. 

G See the verse quoted in P. B. Ben. ed. Intro p. 10. 

7 IWiq; ! t 

Tat. on G. S. 1, 1, 9. t 

8 ( v. s. ill., 1. 16 ) ^rT p frprf%- 

fctc * 1 I *5/ cn G. S. 11,2, 36. 
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This is the utmost that we can say with certainty about the 
age of Kaqdda's work. The dale of Prasastapada, the earli- 
est scholiast of Kamda , is equally uncertain. He cannot 
be the same as the Risi Prasasta mentioned in the Pravi- 
rddhyaya of Baudhayana- Sutra, for Baudhayana-Sutra being 
composed before the 4th century B. C., 1 * 3 Prasastapada and 
a lomari Kanuda would have to be placed long before that 
time. / 'rasastapada has also been identified with ( iotama , 
the author of Nyaya-Sutras* but it seems to be a mistake. 
So no inference as to the age of the Vaise*ika-$tdras can 
be drawn from the date of the commentator. The sir ca- 
tegories as well as the proofs are mentioned in the medical 
work of C arcika, who has been identified with f ataujah, 
the author of the Mahdbhmya ? But even if this identity 
is correct, the original work of Carakn having been subse- 
quently recast and enlarged by Drdhahala , particular 
passages from it cannot be relied upon for historical pur- 
poses. 

Happily we can obtain better results in the case of 
Gotama'x work. That it is posterior to the rise of Buddhism 
is evident on its face, for Buddhistic doctrines are expressly 
mentioned therein. 4 * * It is also, as has been already shown, 
later than the latter part of the fifth century B. l\, the 
time of kadarayaya’s Brahma- Sutras which, while refuting 
Vaisesika doctrines, make no mention of the cognate school 
of Naiyayikas. Gold stacker says that both Katyayana 
and Pa'ailjnli knew of the A yaya $rrras. h Now / ataPjah 
is said to have written his great work about 140 B. C. b ; 
but Katyayava’s date is not so certain. According to a story 
told in Kath a- San t- Saga ra> Kutydyana was a pupil of 
Upavarsa and a minister of king Nanda who reigned about 
350 B. C. 7 Goldstiicker makes light of the authority of 


1 Buhl or : Sacred Laws ( S. B. K* Series ) Part I A />ast tir-ii-a , Iut.ro. 

p. XXII, 2 Bhimacarya : A 'tjTuju Kuyt intro, p. 2. 

3 Par am a - Laghu - MniijtS *a . A verso said to he from Yoyahija calls 
Pat ttii j alt , a writer on three sciences, grammar, medicine, and Yoga. 

4 G. S # III, 2, 11-13. 5 GoldstUcker’s Pay ini , p. 157. 6 Ibid p. 234 

7 Katha - Sarit - Sagara 1. 5; Max Muller: History of Ancient Sans- 

krit Literature , p. 240. 
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Katha-Sarit-Sagara , but it is hard to believe that such a 
story could have got currency without some sort of founda- 
tion. If the story is true, the Ny ay a- Sutras would have to 
be placed before 353 B.C. K atyayana f s date is now general- 
ly taken to be about the middle of the 4th century B. O. 1 2 3 4 ; 
and so Ootama will have to be placed before that time. 
There is another fact which confirms this conclusion. Sahara 
Svamin , the scholiast on Jaiminis Sutras , often quotes an 
ancient author whom he calls Bhagavan Upavarsa , and 
who must have, therefore, lived a long time before him. 
This Upavarsa is said to have written commentaries on 
both the MVhamsa Sutras* If he be the same as the reput- 
ed teacher of Katya yana above mentioned, he must have 
lived in the first part of the 4th century B. C.* Now a 
passage quoted by Sahara Svamin from the commentary of 
this Upavarsa * shows that he was intimately acquainted 
with Gotamas system and largely adopted its doctrines. 
Gotamas work must, therefore, have been composed be- 
fore the 3rd century B. C., that is, it belongs to the 4th cen- 
tury B. C. 5 6 

There is another piece of evidence, which, though ap- 
parently conflicting with the above conclusion, really sup- 
ports it. Apaslamba , the author of the Dharma- Sutra, knew 
both the Puna and the Uttara Mirnamsa systems, but not 
the Nytiya*. It is true that A pastamha in two passages of 


1 Eggeling’s %>at.apa1ha- Brahmana ( S. B. E. Series ) Intro, p. 30. 

2 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 357. 

3 Another story in Somadeva-Bbatta’s Katha-Sarit-Sagara makes 
him live in Pataliputra during the reign of Nanda, i. e. about 350 B. C; 
but no reliance can be placed on the chronological data furnished by 
this book in the absence of other evidence. 

4 S'abara-Bliasya Bibl . Ind. p. 10 ; for an English translation of the 
passage see Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays , Vol. I. p. 328. 

5 This conclusion will not be affected by any date that may be assign- 
ed to Papini. Goldstuoker places Panini long before the rise of Bud- 
dhism and holds that he did not know Gotama’s work. PSnini mentions 
the word but only in the sense of a syllogism or rather a thesis, such 
as those in Jaimini’s work. See Goldstiicker’s Panini , p. 152. 

6 BtEhler : Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I Apastamba, Intro . 
S>. xxvii. 
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tis work ubos the word ^^TT«T and respectively 1 ; but 

there he clearly refers to Purva-Mimamsa , and not to the system 
of Gotama. Nor is this use of the word uncommon in ancient 
writings. The fact that the word which was subsequent- 
ly monopolized by the followers of Gotama , is applied 
by Apastamba to the system of Jaunini , shows that at his 
time Gotama' s system was either unknown, or at least 
so new as not to have attained any wide oelebrity. ApMamba 
according to Buhler must have lived before the third 
century B. C. and even 150 or 200 years earlier;- but his 
knowledge of the two Mimamsa *s shows that he could not 
have lived long before 400 B. C. Gotama s work must there- 
fore be assigned to the end of the 5th or the beginning of 
the 4th century B, C. 

It is needless to state after this that our Gotama is quite 
different from Gotama the author of a Dluirma Sutra , 
who preceded Baud ha yam and was a Jortiort prior to 
Apastamba s ; nor has he anything to do with the mythical 
sage of that name mentioned in the Eamayana and Maha - 
bharata as the son of Utathya and the husband of Ahilya. 
Nothing is known about the personality of our author, and 
it is even doubtful whether his real name was Gotama or 
Gautama . Being a Brahman he could not have belonged to 
the race from which the founder of Buddhism sprang. He 
is also called Aksupada or A ksucaraiia, but the origin 
of the name is not known. Some have conjectured that the 
epithet was a nick-name given to Gotama for his peculiar 
theory of <ensual perception, and means one who stands or 
walks upon organs of sense ( ) ; but there is no au- 
thority for this. At any rate the author, whoever he may 
be, possessed great originality and a grasp of general 
principles that enabled him to systematize the science of 
logic for the first time. He cannot, however, be said to 
have founded it, for logical rules seem to have prevailed 
even before his time. Manu proclaims the need of reason 
for a correct understanding of the sacred law 4 , while 

1 Apastamba-Dharma-Sutra II, 4, 8, i3 ; and II, 6, 14, 13. 

2 BUhler : Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I, Apastamba^ Intro. 
a|>. xliii. 

3. Ibid. p. xx and lv. 

E 


4 Manu-Smrti xii, 106. 
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Badardyana goes to the other extreme of declaring 
the utter futility of our reasoning power to discover 
truth. 1 Besides, it is quite obvious that, unless the art 
of reasoning had been practised for a long time previous, and 
had been considerably developed, neither the philosophical 
speculations in the Upanisads nor the rise of heretical 
sects, such as the Carvakas, Bauddhax and Jainas, 
could have been possible. What then did Gotama achieve ? 
What is his place in the history of Indian logic ? This 
is an interesting question, and would, if satisfactorily 
answered, throw a flood of light on the early history of 
Indian philosophy. 

Gotama was certainly not the pioneer. The very fact that 
he has evolved a logical system complete and well knit in 
all essential respects would lead us to suspect that he must 
have used materials left by his predecessors and profited by 
their errors. This is not a mere inference however, for 
Vatsyayana in his Commentary on G. S. I, 1, 52 actually 
tells us that there was a school of Naiyayikas who require d 
ten premises in a syllogism, and that Gotama reduced their 
number to five. 2 This is quite probable, for Indian systema- 
tists always favour brevity, and even Gotama' ft five premises 
were subsequently reduced by others to three. Gotama , 
therefore, must have been preceded by other labourers in the 
same field whose works have been eclipsed by his 
superior treatise. External evidence would lead us even 
a step further. The two passages from Apastamba Dharma- 
STdra , referred to above, show that the word mm was 
formerly applied to Purva-Mimama. Similarly passages are 
also found in many ancient Smrfis and also some modern 
works in which the same word or its derivatives are used in 
connection with Jaimini x system. So late a writer as 
Madhavdcarya calls his epitome of Jaimini \s work rqrroTOT- 
T%^TT, while many other Mimafnsd works have mm as 
part of their title. The various theses propounded in Jaimini* s 
work are called Nijaijas, and even Panini uses the word 


1 Brahma- Sutra II, 1, 11, 

2 Vat. on G. S, I. 33. 
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in a similar sense . 1 How then are we to explain the fact 
that a word so generally used by the Mimamsakas came 
afterwards to designate the rival and totally dissimilar 
system of Gotama. As a general rule we find that when a 
new school arises it coins its own phraseology to distinguish 
itself from its predecessors. In th is case, however, the followers 
of Gotama appropriated an old word, and that word stuck 
to them so fast as to become afterwards their exclusive 
property. The explanation, it seems, lies in the fact that 
the science of logic which afterwards developed into a 
separate system was originally the child of / Tirva-Mtmafnsa . 

Analogy of other arts and sciences points to the same 
conclusion. All sciences in India appear to have sprung 
out of sacrificial necessities. Astronomy was founded on 
the rules by which Vedic lisix ascertained the correct 
time for performing periodical sacrifices, from the 
movements of heavenly bodies. While medicine had its 
germ in the analysis of the properties of Soma plant 
and other sacrificial substances, music was first 
cultivated by the Udgufr priest for singing his 
Saman hymns, and a knowledge of agriculture and geo- 
metry was found to be essential in constructing the sacri- 
ficial panda! and the Vedh It is probable, therefore, that 
the art of reasoning also originated in some requirement of 
the all-important sacrifice. Such requirements were mainly 
two, the correct interpretation of Vedic texts on which the 
due performance of the sacrifices depended, and victory in 
the philosophical and other discussions which were usually 
held in the intervals of sacrifice. It was a special function 
of the Brahman priest to give decision on any disputed points 
that might arise in the course of a sacrifice, and this he 
could not have done unless he was a master of ratiocination. 
Such decisions, which may be likened to the chairman's 
rulings in a modern assembly, are scattered through the 
ancient Brahmanas , and are collected together as so many 
Nyayas in the ancient Purva- M imamsa aphorisms of J ximint 
The philosophical disquisitions were collected in the various 


1 PSiiini’s Sf/tra III, 2, 122. 
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Dpantsads and produced the system of Uttara-Mimanisa. 
Jaimini lays down many rules of exegesis which seem to be 
the direct progenitors of the logical rules of Gotama. The vari- 
ous tests for instance illustrated in the third chapter of Jai- 
mini' 8 attempt to determine whether a rite or a Vedic direc- 
tion is principal or auxiliary are only so many varieties of 
inference. Thef^fiJ so often mentioned by Jaimini must have 
suggested the and of Gotama and Kanada respec- 

tively. We may therefore suppose that it is the Mimamsakas 
who, first prompted by exegetical necessity, developed 
sundry rules of logic which they illustrated by means of 
what they called Nyayas or theses. When therefore Mann 
or Apastamha speaks of rTSF or we must understand by the 
term these rules of inference as applied to Vedic interpre- 
tation. The utility of these rules for other purposes, founded 
as they mainly are on the broad basis of common sense, 
could not but have been perceived very soon and naturally 
taken advantage of. This secularization so to say of these 
exegetical rules of Purva-M ima?//sa gave birth to a science 
which was at first known by the name of It 

probably got its modern appellation of Nyaya, when Gotama 
raised it into a philosophical system by including in his 
treatise disquisition on sundry metaphysical topics, such 
as the origin of knowledge, eternity of sound, nature of proof 
and the agency of God. If this hypothesis is correct, we 
can form a tolerably clear idea of the task Gotama set before 
himself and which he has performed so admirably. From 
a bundle of experimental rules which were known only as 
a secular art called and said by some to be subsi- 
diary to Gotama evolved a system which at once 

became the rival of thetwo M imamsas and which from thence 
forward exercised a strong sway over generations of Indian 
Pandits. Gotama can very well be compared in this respect 
with Aristotle or Immanuel Kant. Nay in one sense his influ- 
ence has been even greater; for Kant and Aristotle failed to 
supplant their predecessors completely, while Gotama con- 
structed a new system, as it were, which eclipsed all previ- 
ous attempts and which has from his time become the sole 
standard for posterity. 
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The work of G-otama differs in many respects from that 
of Kanada. While the former is methodical and details a 
system of logic practically complete, the latter discloses no 
consistent aim and no arrangements of parts. It has the 
appearance of a loose bundle of critical notes on the 
principal philosophical topics o 1 the day. This fact raises 
a doubt as to whether Kanada ’s aphorisms were ever the real 
basis of the Vaisesika system as we find it now. The oldest 
exponent of the complete system as described in all modern 
Vaisesika works is Prasastapada , and he may, for aught 
we know, be its real founder also. The supposition is not 
so improbable as it might appear at first sight. Almost 
all the peculiar doctrines that distinguished the later 
Vaisestkas from the Naiyayikas and other schools are to 
be found in Prasastapada 's work and are conspicuously absent 
in Kanada* s Sutras . The doctrines about 
firwrsnwPT, and several others, which are regarded as pecu- 
liarities of the Vaisesika system, are not even touched 
upon in Kanada 8 aphorisms, although they are pretty fairly 
discussed in Prasastapada s Bhasya . The seven categories 
on which the whole Vaisesika system is based are probably 
an afterthought ; and even the doctrine of fir$TV which ac- 
cording to some gave the name to the system appears to be 
a later development. Kariuda restricts the word 3m { cate- 
gories properly so called ) to three things only, Spar *[nr and 
3F3T; 1 / ias&astapada enlarges the number to six, and some 
later author added aorm. 2 


It is true that the aphorism 

q^nsrRT 

enumerates the six categories ; but this aphor- 
ism is most probably a later interpolation. It is in- 
ordinately long, unlike other aphorisms of Kariuda , and 
contains a number of distinct propositions that would 


1 3W fi?r i V. & VIII, 2, 3. 

2 Several Mae. of Prasastapada* $ BhS$ya end with the oolophon 

fi5r mm, 

3 V. S. 1. 1, 4. 
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iave sufficed for half a dozen Sutras . Besides it is very 
awkwardly worded if not positively ungrammatical. A com 
parison of this aphorism with the opening passage of 
Piasastapdda’s scholium leaves hardly any doubt about its 


spuriousness. Prasastapada’s passage runs thus : — 


Now one of these two passages must be an adaptation of 
the other. According to Kiramcali this passage of Prasastar 
pa da explains only the first three sutras of Kandda , which 
implies that the fourth *77 tra quoted above was unknown 
to the scholiast. Hence if Ktrayaiali is to be believed, the 
aphorism must be the later of the two. Sridhara , the author 
of Nydya-Kundali , speaks to the same effect. In introducing 
the last sentence he says that it was added to remove any 
apparent inconsistency between the preceding sentence and 
Kandda s second aphorism I 

The inconsistency is that while according to the scholiast 
knowledge of categories is the means of Kandda 

speaks of it as resulting from W: and this inconsistency is 
removed by the scholiast by adding that the knowledge of 
categories itself springs from W as revealed in divine com- 
mandments. So according to tiridhara this last clause is 
an addition of the scholiast intended to remove the apparent 
inconsistency, and yet it is summed up in the opening words 
of the fourth Sutra , . Either these words or the 

whole aphorism must therefore have been suggested by 
I-rasuxtapada's passage. If the aphorism, as it stands now, 
had existed before, there would have been no and 

therefore no necessity for Prasasiapdda s additional clause 

We must, therefore, suppose 
that the aphorism was added by some later writer in order 
to supply what appeared to him an oversight of Kandda. 
Besides, the fact that there should have been even the 
suspicion of a contradiction between the enumeration of six 
categories and Kandda 's second sutra proves that the six 


1 P. B Ben. ed. pp. 6, 7. 
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categories were not thought of by Kavdda and were for the 
first time mentioned by his scholiast, Prasastapada. We 
must, therefore, construe the aphorism 3TO 
as implying that Kandda mentioned only three categories 
to which the scholiast added three more, while the seventh was 
added still later. 8 If any doubt is felt on the point, a critical 
examination of the aphorisms which are supposed to define 
*nw«r and will dispel it. These aphorisms speak of 
finfr* as well as of fTORT in a way quite different from the 
later conceptions of the two categories. Aphorisms 

and h%qrwr are especially 

significant. The first shows that Kandda used the word 
as a relative term opposed to meaning that 

the notions of genus and differentia are always relative, 
and that the same property may be a genus with respect to 
one class, and a differentia with respect to another class 
of things. ^RTrST, for instance, is a genus as including all 
jars under one class, and a differentia as distinguishing all 
jars from other substances, as cloth and men. The second 
aphorism shows that Kandda distinguishes ultimate difference 
of things from other differentiae by giving to the former the 
special name of It is these ultimate differences 

that are denoted by the later l r aisesikas by the category 
; and the fact that Kandda regards them only as one 
species of differentii shows that he did not include them in 
a separate category having absolute and not merely relative 
existence. The conclusion is irresistible that the 3T??qTir^Ts, 
which were at first only one kind of differentia, were after- 
wards developed into an independent category. The notions 
of and can also be shown to have originated 

in the same way.* 

It will be thus seen that, unlike Nt/it/a, Vaisesika was 
never given out to the world as a cut and dry system. It was 
gradually evolved as the ever -flowing stream of controversy 


1V.S.VIII.2.3. 2 V. S.I. 2. 3-6. 

3 Similarly while Kanada mentions only 17 qualities, the scholiast 
adds seven more, and others, making in all 24. which number has 
been aooepted by all later writers. 
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suggested new points or disclosed the faults of old ones. 
Prasastapada thus occupies a somewhat intermediate position 
between Kanada and his later commentators. He is sufficient- 
ly remov ed in time from Kanada to call him a muni and a 
disciple of Mahesvara? while he himself is regarded almost 
as a semi-mythical personage by later writers. His age 
cannot, however, be ascertained even approximately. The 
earliest known commentary on Frasastapdda’s work is that 
of tiridhara who gives his own date as 991 A.D. He must 
also have preceded 8 fahkaracarpa who seems to quote from 
him several times. The opinion ascribed by tiankardcdrya 
to the Kanada school are all found in Prasastapada 1 8 work 2 . 
tiricarana, in his commentary on Sdriraka- Bhdsya called 
Prakaturtha , says that a particular view criticised by &am- 
kara belongs to the older school of Vaisesikas though opposed 
to that contained in Havanas Bhdsya . The view referred 
to is propounded by Prasastapada who must tHerefore be 
older than Havana* This Bhdsya of Rdvana which may be 
a commentary either on Kanada s Slilras or Prasas'apdda’s 
own work, is not available, nor is its date known. Udayanas 
Kirandvali is, however, said to have been based upon it. 3 4 
If this Rdmna is the same as the reputed author of a com- 
mentary on Ryveda , he appears to have been a very ancient 
author, and Prasastapada must be still older. Moreover, 
if Prasastapada was, as suggested above, the first to enumer- 
ate the six categories, he must have preceded Vdtsydyana. 
who mentions them. 5 Nothing more definite can be said 
on the point for the present, and we must, therefore, 
leave Prasastapada! s date tco as one of the uncertainties of 
Indian chronology. 


1 P. B. Ben. ed. pp. 1 and 329. 

2 Cf. the passages in tiarirakci-Bhasya ( Anandashram ed. pp. 514*5, 
and p. 519) with the passages in P. B. Ben ed. p. 48 and p.328 respectively. 

3 Pra^astapSda has also been referred to as HftTFTWT, and 

and some even identify him with Gotama. See Vindhyesvarlprasada's 
Jntro. to Vaisesika Dars'ana ( Bibl. Ind. ed. )• 

4 P. B. Pen ed. Intro, p. 12 note. 5 Vat. on G. 8. L 1,9. 

6 If Caraka , the writer on medicine, is correctly identified with Pa- 
tafijali, FralastaiSda must be anterior to him. See p. XXXI supra . 
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The age of commentaries proper begins with Vutsyayana, 
otherwise known as Pakxila-Svamhi , whose commentary on 
Gofama’i a work is the oldest known work of the kind we 
now f possess. 1 Vaisyayarta must have lived about the end 
of 5th century A. D. for he preceded the well-known Bud- 
dhist teacher Diimugu who is said to have lived in the early 
part of the fith century.* Llimdya was succeeded by the 
celebrated author of Ihlyola who is mentioned by Svfxmdhu 
w r riting in the 7i;h century.*’ Udyotakara is said to have 
written his work to dispel the errors of JjiimTuja and 
others, and Vucasj.ali in his Til: a adds that his 
principal object w as to defend VTusynyann against the at- 
tacks of Btimtifja . 4 

According to the Jain Sloka • T 7 art ilea, Udyofahlra w r as in 
his turn answered by Lharmalarli /' Now' ./dinrmaJdrfi is 
known to have lived in the first half of the 7th century ; b 

1 Was Va fsyuyana a Buddhist ? Some have supposed him to he so be- 
cause his work does not begin with a prayer to any of the Hindu deities. 
But the epithet Svaniin as well as the fact that the Buddhist, writer 
Diimutja controverts his views should leave no doubt about his ortho- 
doxy. He was also called Dramila (Dravida ?) or PaksilaRvamin. 
He was n native of Conjeeveram and lived about A. D. 400, i. e. a cen- 
tury before Hihnaga and Vasubandhu. See S. C. Vidyabhusan’s Indian 
Logic , Mediaeval School , pp. 68-72. 

2 Max Miiller. India, What can il teach vs ? 1st ed. p. 320. Difinffga 
is said to have introduced the universal propositin into the Indian 
syllogism for the first, time. 

3 Vasaradatta ( Calc. ed. p. 235 ) has u q; | See 

also Dr. Hall’s Preface to his edition of that work. Udyot.akara was 
called BharadvSja and lived at Thanoshwar near Dolbi. He was 
a preceptor of the PSsupata sect. 

4 See quotation at P. B. Ben. ed. Intro, p. 10. Vdyotakara himself 

sayst — 

5ti m srcm smi*- i 

^ ipjr ; || 

Also see Weber, Zeitschr . I). M . (L XXII. 727, and Colebrook Miscel- 
laneous Essays Vol. I p. 282, Cowell’s note. 

5 J. B. B. R. A. S, Vol XVIII. p. 229. 

f> Ibid. p. 90. Dr. Satiscandra Vidyabhushnna thinks that Dharma- 
kirti and Udyntukura were contemporaries and flourished about 633 
A. D. See Indian 'Logic, Mediaeval School , p. 105, and Bhandarkar 
Memorial Volume, p. 164. 

F 
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Dinnaga and Udyotakara therefore must have belonged to 
the 6th, and Vatsyayana at the latest to the end of the 5th 
century. Vatsyayana is not, however, the earliest scholiast 
on Qctama's Sutras. The alternative interpretations of G. S. 

I. 1, 5 f given by him show that the traditional meaning was 
obscured at his time, and that several writers before him 
had interpreted the Sutras in different ways. The interval 
between Gotama and Vatsyayana is considerable and could 
not have passed without producing some notable writers; 
yet no relics of the period appear to have been left behind. 
Either the Scythian inroads which ravaged the country 
from the 1st century B. 0. to the 4th century A. D. 
must have swept away all literary records of the period 
or some unknown cause must have lulled philosophical ac- 
tivity for the time. 

After Udyotakara there seems to have occurred another 
long gap in the succession of orthodox Nyaya writersuntil the 
end of 1 Oth century, when a revival took place under the 
influence of the author of which is the earliest 

known commentary on Prasatapada s Bnusya Sridhara wrote 
at least three other works named 3T£trt%1%, and 

The absence of any eminent Nyaya or Vaisesika 
writer between Udyotakara and Sr id tiara makes it highly 
propable that the tradition was broken in the interval. This 
interregnum so to say is the more inexplicable as the period 
was one of intense intellectual activity. Controversies be- 
tween the Brahmins as represented by the Mimamsalcas and 
Vedantins on the one hand and the Buddhists and the Jains 
on the other occupy almost the whole of this period ; and it 
is strange that the followers of Gotama and Karpdda did 
not freely enter into the fray. Vatsyayana and Udyotakura 
set the ball of controversy rolling, but no Nyaya or Vaisesi- 
lea writer seems to have taken up the cudgels on their be- 
half immediately after Dharmaldrti's strictures. The task 
of answering the great Buddhistic writer was left to Mimafn- 
sakas like Rumania, Saiikaracdrya and Mandana , who 
were by no means favourable either to the Nyaya or to the 
Vaisesika system. Dharmottara de fended* Dharmakirtv against 
the criticisms of Rumania and Mandana , and we again 
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.find Sriuhara % a Aaiyayika, answering Dharmottara. Though the 
JNyaijaand Vaisesika systems had thus no spokesman of 
their own during this interregnum, the individual doctrines 
inculcated by them were not a bit neglected. They were 
fully handled by the rival disputants as if they had by that 
time become the common property of all schools. The Mtmdm - 
sakas strongly controverted the doctrine of non-eternity of 
sound, and the Veddntins criticized the atomic theory. The 
Prabhalcaras started novel views about Samavaya , while all 
the schools fought over the proper number and nature of 
proofs. The answer to these eriticims came partly from 
the Buddhists and the Jainas and partly from the later 
Riydya writers. The fact seems to be that at this time the 
Nyaya and much more the Vaisesika doctrines, despite 
smaller differences, found their strongest supporters among 
the Buddhists and the Jainas, many of whose tenets closely 
resembled the peculiar doctrines of the VaisesiJcas. The 
j Vyaya-Bindu, for instance, which can now be safely ascrib- 
ed to Dharmakirti is a purely Vaisesika treatise 
while the Pramana-Samucchaya of Dihnaya and Dharmikir - 
ti’s Vartikas on it must also have been largely indebted to 
previous Vaisesika works. This must also be the reason 
why Vaisesikas were at this time looked upon almost as 
heretics . 2 

The alliance of the Vai&sikas with the Buddhists and 
the evident tendency of many of their theories towards 
atheism and materialism alarmed the orthodox: writers of 
the Mimdmm and Vedanta schools who at once consigned 
them to the purgatory of m si-believers. &unkarUcarya calls 
them Ardka-Vainusihas ( » emi-Buddhists ', while Rumania 
brackets them with ftakyn is heretics who are frightened 


1 JBBRAS. Vol. XXX p. - i d S. C. Vidyabliusana\s Indian 
Logic. , Medieval School p. 100. 

2 For a detaibd account * and Buddhistic Logicians, see 

Dr. Batiscandra Vidyablijsi i ■ < han Logic, M>JLi:vu\ Sr'too 1 and 
for Chinese and Japanese w< ij Suguira\> Hindu Phil^op'ig as 

preserved in China andJapm, 
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out of their wits by tfte advent of the faithful Mlmamsakas. 
And yet a glance at Prasasiapudas hha&ya will show that 
the VaiiO'jkax were at least as orthodox and as decidedly 
an (i-Buddhi stic as either the Mimuii.zukas or the Vedartinn, 
P 7 a ia* laj, a ca begins with a prayer to God and concludes 
by ascribing the origin of the world as well as of the 
TaistriLa system to Mahesvara. He accepts the autho- 
rity of 8 ?vti and occasionally controverts the views of the 
Euddhists. The notion of 1 Vr/^./.rM being heretical pro- 
bably originated in the din of controversy between the Bud- 
dhists and the Jl/m." //.>«/;«», and the prejudice Ihns created 
stuck to them for a long time afterwards. The system of 
Isiijaya, however, seems to have escaped the stigma of heresy, 
probably owing to its comparative neglect in this period. 
The controversies of this period mainly raged round metaphy- 
sical and theological questions which were monopolized by 
the Vaisesika , while the purely logical part of Golama’s 
system did not provoke much opposition. Only one doc- 
trine of the A uiyayika* was made the sulrect of controversy, 
namely the theory of a personal Creator of the universe. 
This doctrine was strongly advocated by the sect of Pasu- 
pafas, and various sub-sections of Bhuyavaias . These theis- 
tic Schools probably derived their inspiration from Gotama’s 
work, but they very soon became distinct religious sects. 1 
On the whole it appears that, although there is a lack of 
special Nydya or Vaises ha w orks in this period, the vari- 
ous doctrines laid down by Gclama and Kanada were fully 
threshed out and underw ent additions and alterations which 
were net even dreamt of by previous writers. 

The interregnum from Vayciokouis time to the end of 
the 10th century may have been producedby various causes 
which cannot he known at present; nor can we say for cer- 
tain how the subsequent revival was brought about. Perhaps 
learned men at this time were tco much occupied with reli- 
gious and sectarian disputes to attend to the drier subtleties 
of logic. The fact, however, cannot be denied, for while none 
of the known works of Nyaia or Vaisetika proper can be 

I Mux Mltller: Histr ry i ■' Ardent Sanskrit. Literature, p. 48- 
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assigned to the interval between the 7th and the 10th cen- 
turies, the succeeding age is marked by such an inrush of 
Nydya and Vaisesika writers as more than atoned for the 
inactivity of the previous period. The most notable produc- 
tions of this later age are a series of commentaries on the 
works of Prasastapdda and Vatsyuyana who had then come 
to be looked upon as ancient authorities to be explained 
and enlarged with reverence, rather than criticised or cor- 
rected by abler successors. In this later period hold ness 
and originality of thought dwindle in proportion i<- an in- 
crease of scholastic subtlety. The range of topics is limited, 
but each is treated with a greater fullness and ingenuity. 
There is a distinct tendency towards scholasticism, which 
afterwards assumed such abnormal proportions in the Nud- 
dea school, but the change was not completed till 
four centuries later. It may be described as an age of 
transition from the genuine philosophy of media? val India 
to the scholastic verbiage of modern times; and it is 
a striking fact that this age nearly coincides with 
the growth of scholasticism in mediaeval Europe. It is not a 
little remarkable that the history of Indian logic bears in 
this respect a close analogy to the progress of thought in 
Europe. If Gotama lived about the same time as Aristotle, 
Vdtsydyana was probably the contemporary of Boethius and 
the Revivalists ; while the modern Acdryas , such as 
Sridhara , Vdcuspati and Udayana flourished in the same 
age which produced Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus in 
the West. Are we then to suppose that human mind in 
India as well as in Europe passed successively through the 
same phases of philosophic development and nearly at the 
same rate of progress? The question is difficult to answer, 
but the coincidences are none the less interesting. 

The first writer of this age of revival was Sridhara 
who wrote his Nydya- Kandali in 991 A. D. 1 Sridhara 

1 See P. B. Ben. ed. p. 331. The colophon contains the line, 

I which gives Sake 913 i. e. 991 A. D. as 
the date of the composition of the work. Bhandarkar ( Report on Search 
of Sk. Mss. for 1883-4 p. 314 ) reads the line as which give® 

the date Sake 910 or 988 A. D., but this must be a mistake, for the word 
i 8 inexplicable without 
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takes great pains to refute the opinions of Rumania and 
Sureivara alias Mandana on the one band as well as Dharmot - 
tara on the other, a fact which seems to show that Srtdhara 
w r as the first eminent Nyaya writer after them. Rajasekhara* 
a Jain commentator on Nyaya- Kandali' mentions three 
other commentaries on Fra&asfapuda's Bhasya , besides 
Sridhara V work, viz., the Vyomavati of Sivacarya, the 
Kirandiulf of Vdayana and the LUdvati of &ri Vatsa or 
Vallabha. all of which were written after Sridhara *8 work 
but before the end of the 13th century. The chronological 
order of these writers may be fixed as Sridhara, Vallabha t 
Vdayana, and Aivaditya. All of them came to be looked 
upon as eminent authorities and honoured with the title of 
Acdrya. Each of them was distinguished for some new 
conception, or original treatment of old topics. The works 
of Vallabha and Sivaditya are not yet available so as to 
enable us to form any definite opinion about them, but their 
views are frequently quoted and criticized in later works. 
Vdayana > Kiranavali was probably left unfinished by the 
author, as all the Mss. hitherto available contain only the 
chapters on 5W and *2&T. Sridhara lived as stated above 
at the end of the tenth century. He was followed by Vacas - 
pad Mlsra in the Jlth century, who wrote commentaries 
on all the principal philosophy systems, and whose works 
have been deservedly held in the highest estimation by the 
succeeding generations." Vacaspati , the author of Bhamati 
and S a fn kh ya- 1 ativa- Kau mudi, wrote an equally able com- 
mentary or. the Variikas of Udyotakdra , called Vu?iika-Tat~ 
parya-Tik~ and this likaoi Vacaspati became the text of 
another commentary, 7 atparya- 7 arisuddhi by Uddyana . 1 2 3 4 * 

1 P. B. Ben. ed. Intro, p. 19. 

2 See the opening passage of Tar ka- Diplka — p. l.Tand Note thereon, 
p. 72 infra. 

3 J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XVlll. p. 90. Cowell in the preface to his 
translation of Kvsnmafljali tries to pxos T e that Vacaspati lived in the- 
10th century ; but his view cannot be accepted as Vacaspati quotes 
U^T1^% of King Bhoja who reigned in A. D. 993. Satiscandra Vidya- 

bhusana also places Vacaspati in 976 A. D. when he is said to have- 
composed his Nyaya -slict-nib and ha. 

4 Bbandarkar. Report on search of Sk. MSS. for 1883-4, p. 81. 
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Udayanacarya , the author of Kirantdvali and Pariiuddhi 
lived, therefore, some time after Vacaspati , and may be 
assigned to the end of the 12th century. 1 2 Udayana is the 
greatest Naiyayika writer of this age. He combines in 
himself the two-fold character of an eminent dialectician 
and a religious revivalist, and has consequently become the 
centre of a number of traditions which have perhaps little 
foundation in fact. A story, for instance, is told of his 
having once made a pilgrimage to the temple of Jagannath, 
where he found the temple-door shut against him. On 
this the irate Naiyayika addressed the following couplet to 
the Deity 

rTC T%T<T : II* 

“Infatuated with omnipotence as thou art, thou treatest 
me with contempt; but ( remember ) when the heretics 
approach, thy very existence depends upon me. v 

This irreverent apostrophe was probably founded on the 
fact that Udayana wrote two well-known treatises to prove 
the existence of God and to refute the atheistical objections 
of the Bauddhas and other heretics. These treatises 
respectively known as Kusumafijali and Bauddha-dhikkura, 
though small, prove Udayana to be a very acute and powerful 
writer. Udayana is said to have carried on a vigorous crusade 
against the Bauddhas and the Jainas; and if Monier Williams 
is right in assigning the complete decay of Buddhism in India 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century, 3 Udayana must 
have taken a leading part in giving the death-blow. At any 
rate the great prominence given in all the later works to 
or the doctrine of a personal Creator of the 
Universe may be ascribed to Udayana' s influence. It is 

1 Cowell’s Preface to his translation of Kusumafijali , p x; J. B. B. R 
A. S. Vol. XVIII. p. 89, 90, Dr. S. C. VidySbhusana places him about 
984 A. D. on the authority of a verse in his Laksanavall . Vide 
Bhandarkar Memorial Volume p. 165. 

2 Nehemiah Gore’s Rational Refutation of Hindu philosophy translat- 

ed by F. Hall, p. 6, note. 3 Monier Williams : Buddhism. , p, 170. 
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highly probable that Udayana 9 s works gave a strong impetus 
Lo the Sawn, Vmsnavti and other tkeistic sects which arose 
in large numbers at this time. Naiycujikas amongst all the 
Indian system atists were from henceforward the strongest 
supporters of monotheism, and the Nuddea School in later 
times produced one of the greatest leaders of a modem 
theisiio movement, <•■*«., Caitanya of Bengal. 

Tradition ascii bes to ' J duyavn the first conception of 
the idea of uniting the two sister systems of Nyuya and 
Vaiie&iku into one harmonious whole. (Jdayana’s extant 
works do not however support this theory, although it is 
not improbable that he threw out hints to that effect, which 
led some later writer to make the experiment. The earliest 
known work in which the two systems are found actually 
combined, as in many later works, is the S >apta- TadUrthi of 
8ivadi.iij(i Misra, ] and it is possible that he was the first to 
put the idea into practice. Sivaditya is also the first writer 
to mention Abhdra as the seventh category and to introduce 
a systematic discussion of logical questions i der 5%. 
B dpta-Taaurthi may, therefore, be regarded as the nodel of 
all such later manuals as 7 'arka-Samgra ha , Tank Kaumudl 
and TarkUmrta. 

As to VallabhUcharya his exact date is uncertain, but 
he appears to have preceded the author of Sapta-Padarlhi 
if not also l J day ana. This seems probable from the mention 
of Nyaya-Lilavat 7 in a Canarese poem named Darsana-sura 
written by a contemporary poet in praise of King Bihghana 
of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, who reigned from 
A. D. 1210 to J 247. Darsanasara also mentions Udayana 


1 A MS. <f Jinavardh ana’s commentary on Sapta- Padartlii is in the 

Deccan College Library. This Jinavardhana lived in Saihvat 1471. Pe- 
terson mentions a MS. of named fqrpTiT^trft by Madhava-fiara- 

scati, as dated Samvat 1405. See Report of the Searoh of Sankrit MSS. 
for 1896 p. 24. Also Bhandarkar’s Report for 1882-83 p, 25. Prof. Ghate 
mentions a third Commentary by Sesananta. Prof. Ghate 

places Udayana in 984 A. D. and Gangesa in the 11th Century, and 
Bivaditya between the two, J. B. B. R* A. Society XXIII p. 34. 

2 Bhandarkbr, Early History of the lJekkan, p. 82. 
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and some other writers.; 7 but nothing furtlier can he sa Id 
about it until the work is available to the public. It is 
superfluous perhaps to remark that this Vallahha , the 
author of A Tyatja-Lilamfi, was quite a different personage 
from the great Vaisnavite reformer of that name who 
flourished in the 15th century. 2 

A host of smaller writers such as Varadaruja and Mat/ i- 
natha may be mentioned as belonging to this second period, 
but they do not seem to have left any lasting ^ n 
subsequent literature. The period may be roughly said to 
have closed about the beginning of the 14th century. It is 
marked by a great activity in the beginning and at the end, 
with an intervening blank which lasted for about 3 centuries 
and which sharply divides the older from the later school of 
writers. The conflict of opinions between the Faisesifcas 
and the Naiyayikas as well as the differences between the 
ancient and the modern schools of Naiyayikas , which are so 
frequently discussed in modern works, seem to have origina- 
ted in this period ; and it was perhaps the growth 
of these minute differences that created at the end of 
this period a reaction in favour of amalgamating 
the two systems. This attempt at amalgamation, how- 
ever, produced an effect exactly contrary to what was 
intended, for it stereotyped the differences instead of removing 
them. We find that in this period almost all the principal 
doctrines were evolved and the details were worked out, on 
which the dialecticians of the third period were exclusively 
to spend their scholastic ingenuity and produce volumes 
after volumes without making any real progress. With 
Udayana and Sivoditya we lose sight of writers who deserve 


1. I am indebted for this information to my friend Mr. K. B 
Pathak formerly of the Deccan College. He saw a Canarese Ms. of 

in the library of Brahma Suri Sastri of Sravana Belgole in 
Mysore territory. It is not known when the book was written, but the 
author appears to have been a cotemporary of 

-x * 

2. Another v riter Jay anta wrote Nyaya- Manjari an independent 
Commentary on Ny5y a- Sutras. He was a native of Kashmir and lived 
in the 11th century. He quotes VScaspati and refutes Buddhists. 

Q 
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to be called Acaryas , as having aimed at originality an<f 
written epoch-making books. The class of Acaryas , or 
masters, was henceforward to give place to that of mere' 
Upadhyayas or ordinary pundits. The race of giants was to 
be succeeded by a remarkably versatile and disputatious 
troop of dwarfs. Philosophy lost its freshness as well as its 
charm, and gradually degenerated into a bundle of endless 
controversies. 

The end of the 14th century saw the commencement of 
the third period of Nydya literature ; and Ganges a, or 
Gahgesopadhydya , the author of Tatfva- Cintdmani may be 
said to be its oracle. He founded a new school of text- 
writers and commentators who afterwards came to be known 
as the Nuddea school owing to their having chiefly flourished 
in the tols of Nuddea or Navadwipa in Lower Bengal. The 
distinguishing features of the writers of the school were their 
overwhelming pride, an abnormal development of the 
critical faculty, and a total disinclination to go out 
of the narrow grooves of traditional doctrines. The 
original Sutras and the scholia on them recede into 
background, while Gangesas work itself becomes the 
centre ofamassof literature unparalleled in any other country 
or age. Here we see at one and the same time scholasticism 
at its climax and true philosophy at its lowest 
depth. We might wade through volumes of controversial 
jargon without coming across a single flash of deep thought 
or real insight into the nature of things. Mere conventionali- 
ties and distinctions without a difference are the weapons in 
this wordy warfare, with which one disputant tries to de- 
fend his thesis or to vanquish a rival. It may be doubted 
if either the writer or the reader is made a whit the wiser 
by all this labour. 

All the writers of this school are not however equally 
faulty in this respect. The earlier ones especially show a 
considerable freedom of thought which is quite refreshing. 
The most notable of this kind is GangesopadhyUya , the- 
founder of the Nuddea school, whose exact date is nofe. 
known, but who probably lived about the end of the 14th 
century. Gaftgesa quotes Vacaspati, while his son Vardha - 
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rridna wrote commentaries on Udayanas Kirarfdvali and 
Vallabka’s Lildvati. Gangesa must have therefore lived after 
the 12th century. Gangesa was followed by two writers of 
note, Jayadeva and Vasudeva. According to Burnell Jayadeva* 
otherwise known as Paksadhara Miira p wrote his Mariya - 
loka, a commentary on Gangeta's Tattva- Cintdmani about 5 
centuries ago, that is, about the middle of the 14th century, 
but this is highly improbable. 1 Vasudeva Sarvabhaurna , a 
fellow student of Jayadeva and the author of a commentary 
on Gangesa \s work, had four pupils of whom the first 
Gauranga , popularly known as Caitanya , the celebrated 
religious reformer in Bengal, was born about 1485 A. D. 8 
Both Sarvabhaurna and Jayadeva must, therefore, have lived 
in the latter part of the 15th century, and Gangesa at least 
a generation or two earlier. Jayadeva is said to have studi- 
ed Tattva- Cintdmani with his uncle ttarimisra , which 
shows that Gaiigesas work was already a standard book in 
the first half of the 15th century. We shall not be wrong 
therefore in placing Gangesa in the latter part of the 14th 
century at the latest.* 

Vasudeva, Sarvabhaurna must have been a remarkable 
man, for all of his pupils distinguished themselves in dif- 


1 Burnell, Catalogue of Tanjor MSS. Vol. II., p. 117. Jayadeva was not- 

ed for his intellectual powers. He got the nickname q-ppErr for having 
mastered a difficult book in a fortnight. He is probably the same as the 
author of but is different from the poet who com- 

posed TfffTnrfS?. Raghunatha Siromapi is said to have been his pupil 
for some time. 

2 Cowell ( Colebrook’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 281 ) gives 

the date of Caitanya's birth as 1489 ; but see Bose’s History of Hindu 
Civilization, V ol. I. p. 43* Caitanya died in A. D. 1527. Vindhye- 
£variprasSd quotes a verse current among Nuddea Pundits 
5n% i 

S pffcnffir I Here the word gjq may mean two or four and so 

will give either Saka 1207 or 1407 as the date of Gourahga's birth. 
See Intro, to Vais’esika Bars ana ( BibL Ind. ed- ) p. 32. 

3 Prof. Ghate places Ganges’ a in the 11th century on the authority 
Of a Ms. of Jayadeva* s Aloka transcribed in Laksm&na Saihvat 159* 
corresponding to A. D- 1267. See JBBRAS. xxm p. 93 and Vindhya- 
svarlprasad’s Intro, to Vais'e$ika Dars'ana ( BibL Ind. ) p. 82. 
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ferent fields. The first, Caitanya , founded a Fwsrawa sect 
which soon spread over the whole province of Bengal and 
revolutionized as it were the religious life of the people. 
The fact is noteworthy that the greatest exponent of the 
doctrine of faith in modern times received his early training 
in the dialectics of Nyaya philosophy. The devout mind 
of Caitanya must have no doubt recoiled from the scholastic 
subtleties of (la it peso, but they could not have failed to 
influence many of his views. Vusudeva’s second pupil 
Ragh uriutha, otherwise known as Tarka-S'eromay i or simple 
Siromayi, wrote Did hilt, the best commentary on Uaitye&a’s 
Tat iva - Cint U ?nam , an d is acknowledged to be the highest 
authority among the modern Xaiyayikas . The third was 
Rayhunandana , the lawyer and the author of a commentary 
on Jimuta-vahanu’s Duya-vibhuga , and is now held to be 
the best current authority on the Bengal School of Hindu 
law. The fourth, Krmananda , also wrote works on 
charms and other kindred subjects. All these writers being 
contemporaries of Caitanya must have flourished in the 
beginning of the 16th century. Raghunaiha Siromayi wrote 
besides Didhiti commentaries on Udayanas works and a 
few other treatises, one of which is Padartha-Khaydana 
or a refutation of Vaisebika categories. He was succeeded 
by a series of commentators whose sole ambition seems to 
have been to make the Didhiti as unintelligible and terrible 
to the student as possible. Raghunatha 8 immediate succes- 
sors were Mathuranatha , Hatiiarna TarkalaMcdra and 
Jagadisa , who were followed by their respective pupils, 
Raghudeva and Gadddhara . Gaaddhara may be oalled the 
prince of Indian schoolmen, and in him the modern Nyaya 
dialectics reached its climax. He was such a thorough-going 
Naiydyika that when asked to think of the prime cause of 
the universe on his death-bed, instead of contemplating God he 
is said to have repeated the words ; ( atoms 

atoms, atoms ) I His sixty-four treatises or Vadas as they 
are called on as many topics noticed in Tattva-Cintamavi 
form a continuous commentary on tiiromani's Didhiti 
and Jayadeva's Aloka ; but several of them are not 


1 BhimScSrya : Ryaya-Kosa , Intro, p. 6. 
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yet available. ( Iadadhara having come about two 
generations after Raghundtlm must be assigned to the end 
of the IGth or the beginning of the 1 7 th century. He was 
thus nearly contemporaneous with Lord Bacon whose 
denunciations of scholasticism may be most appositely 
illustrated by extracts from (iadadhara s writings. Akbar's 
was an augustan age in India, and scholars like (iadadhara 
found a congenial atmosphere in the peaceful times of th© 
great and enlightened Mogul ; but Akbar's death put an end 
to all dreams of a revival of letters. The wars and anarchy 
of the next two centuries afforded little scope for the culti- 
vation of philosophy, and we accordingly find that even 
scholastic Nyaya could not flourish after (iadadhara. 

The generation next after (Iadadhara is represented by 
two writers standing on a somewhat lower level but equally 
famous. These were Sankara Misra, the author of U pasha ra , 
a commentary on Koliada's Sutras , and Yisvanaiha who 
wrote Siddhdn ta-M uktdraU and dot ama-Su.tr a- 1 Itti which 
is a commentary on dofama’s aphorisms. Samkara Mtsra 
was a pupil of Itoghudem , the fellow student of (iadadhara. 
There is some doubt as to the date of Yismnutha* but he 
most probably belonged to this age. 1 

It is remarkable that the Sutras of both Kanada and 
Gotawa should have attracted the attention of commentators 
at about the same time. Safnkara - Misra and Vismnutha 
who respectively commented upon the works of Kanada and 
Gotama greatly resembled each other and w ere probably 
contemporaries. A kind of reaction against the excesses of 
Gadadhara seems to have led these writers to seek the fresher 
fountains of the Suttas. Another sign of this reaction was 
the production of manuals adapted to the understanding of 
the beginners and explaining the latest ideas in the simplest 
language. The BhUsa-Pariccheda, the Tarka-Santgraha 


1 Rudrabbatta, brother of Visvanatha, wrote a commentary on Ragku- 
nStba*s Didhiti, called Raudrl. MSS. of two of Rudrnl.bat ta\s works 
are mentioned by Aufrecht (Catalogue CutaU gtrum j eatcd 3€40 
and 1657 respectively. 
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•»nd the Tarkamrta are instances of this class of books, 
which must have come as a relief to those students of Nyaya 
who were hitherto lost in the mazes of Panca-Lakqarii 
Jtnd Dasar Laksaru. In course of time these manuals too 
were overloaded with commentaries, but fortunately the 
commentaries on them, except perhaps two, never became 
as popular as the originals. The two exceptions are Visva- 
natha's Siddhanta- Mu ktavai i and Annambhattas Tarka - 
Dlpiku which being written by the authors of the 
original works are more like larger editions of those 
texts than mere explanatory glosses. These manuals proved 
very handy and useful to students, but they also marked the 
lowest watermark of the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems. 
Henceforward all originality was dead and the writers chiefly 
aimed at explaining the ideas of their predecessors instead of 
expounding their own. The Upadhyayas were now succeeded 
by writers whose high-sounding names were in strange con- 
trast with the worth of their productions. Krodaa or 
annotations became plentiful, but original thinking was 
- dead and gone completely. Even these are now rare, and 
the once famous class of Naiyayikas is in danger of being 
extinct for ever. 

The preceding resume of the Nyaya and Fa isesilca lit- 
erature brings out, it is hoped, at least the one fact that 
that literature is as capable f a historical treatment as any 
other class of writings. It is the story of a gradual develop- 
ment of two philosophical systems which, springing out of 
a few elementary notions, attained their present proportions 
after many vicissitudes and in the course of several centuries. 
There must have been during this time considerable additions 
and alterations in the fundamental doctrines as conceived by 
the founders of the systems. The original nucleus was com- 
paratively small, but the accretions and out-growths seem to 
have assumed in time quite large proportions. What an 
amount of earnest thought and I .‘ hour must have been devot- 
ed to this work of elaboratin'.; complete systems out of a 
few primary principles ! It w-»s a process of evolution brought 
about partly by the natural i • ■ of growth and partly by 
the mutual action and react' .! tho several systems of In- 
dian philosophy. In the beg’r.'i ug «*he chief rivals of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesilca system, were the Sdmkhyjs , whose 
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theory of the anti-production reality of effects was diamet- 
rically opposed to .the Naiyayika doctrine of non-existent 
effect. Later they encounter the more formidable critics of 
the Mimdmsa and Vedanta schools who differed from them in 
so many particulars that a severe conflict between the rivals 
was inevitable. The Mimdmsalcas affirmed the eternity of 
sound, while the Naitjayikas denied it. The first enumerated 
six proofs, the Naiydyikas four, and the Vaisesikas only 
two. The Naiyayika assumed a personal Creator, the Vedan- 
tins an impersonal Brahman , while the Mimdmsalcas would 
recognize nothing but the eternal Vedas. Again the Vedan- 
tins derived all creation from one universal spirit, the 
Naiydyikas from hard minute atoms. The former were idealists 
par excellence , the latter out and out realists. The doctrines 
of the former always tended towards mysticism and idealism, 
those of the latter towards materialism and disbelief. It 
was natural that systems so widely divergent should come 
into conflict with each other. The long-continued controver- 
sies between these rivals systematically influenced the tenets 
of all of them. While the Vedantins incorporated much of the 
logic of the Naiydyikas into their works, the latter did not 
disdain to borrow many of the theological views of the form- 
er. It would be absurd therefore to expect that any of these 
systems as propounded in modern works would agree in all 
respects with the views of the ancient authors. The Naiyayi- 
kas themselves recognize this fact by contrasting wherever 
necessary the views of the moderns with those of the ancients. 
It is also noteworthy that there is no sharp line dividing the 
ancient and the modern schools of Naiydyikas . Sometimes 
the terms are applied to the Vaisesikas and Naiydyikas 
respectively ; sometimes to older authors like Vdtsydyana 
and Prasastapdda , as opposed to the later ones of the Nud- 
dea school ; and occasionally even in that school to the 
author of Didhiti as dissenting from Gahyesa, As an instance 
of the last, the student may compare the two definitions of 
one insisting upon the qualification STfgRSTS; and the 
-other making proximity to the effect the sole test of causa- 
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fcion. 1 The line dividing the ancients and the moderns has 
thus continuously moved forward and forward, thereby show- 
ing that the Naiyayikas themselves acknowledged a progres- 
sive development of their philosophy. It ought to be an in- 
teresting study to mark the successive stages of this develop- 
ment, and discover the causes that may have led to 
them. The time may come when a deeper knowledge 
of the Nyaya and Vmsemka literature will enable us to 
solve this problem. 

The foregoing observations have been mostly based on 
material obtainable from the literature of the Nyaya and 
VaUenka systems themselves; but works belonging to 
other philosophical systems as well as the vast literary trea- 
sures produced in ancient and mediaeval India will, if proper- 
ly examined, yield still more important data for a history of 
Indian philosophy. A comparison of Greek logic with the 
logic of the Nyaya must also be very instructive. Such a 
comparison will not only show how similar ideas and modes 
of thought occurred almost simultaneously and in the same 
historical order to thinkers in two such distant countries as 
India and Greece, but it may also throw new light on some 
of the dark chapters in the history of Indian Logic. Space 
will not, however, permit me to enter into these interesting 
inquiries at present; and I must content myself with noting 
only one important fact which cannot be decently passed 
over in such a sketch as this. I, of course, refer to the strik- 
ing resemblance which the syllogistic method of the Nyaya 
bears to the Pre- Aristotelian dialectics in Greece. Zeno the 
Eleatic was the founder of this latter, and Zeno must have 
been a contemporary of Gotawa , or of at least some of his 
immediate predecessors. 8 Zeno’s work, which is divided 
into three parts - upon consequences, upon the interrogatory 
method of disputation, and upon sophistical problems respec- 
tively- has many points of similarity with that of Gotawa , 
while the interrogatory method, cultivated by Zeno’s fol- 


3 For n cli' cussion of these two views, see Notes on Sec. 37, pp. 186- 
90, infra. 

2 W'bateJry ; Element a of Ltujic , p. 3. 
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lowers, the sophists, and brought to perfection in Plato’s 
Dialogues, was almost identical with the syllogistic process 
of the Naiyayikas . The essence of this method consisted in 
driving an opponent to a point where he was either totally 
silenced or the absurdity of his position became self-evident 
So far as the Naiyayikas were concerned this was not an ac- 
cidental feature, for they have laid down a special 
rule that no premise in a syllogism can proceed 
without having a previous 3UcfcTgjpr or doubt, presumably 
started by an opponent in the controversy. Take 
the stock-example, “ Mountain is fiery. *' “ Why ? ” “ Be- 
cause it has smoke.” “What then?” “Wherever there is smoke, 
etc.,” and so on, every premise being a reply to some previous 
question, assumed until the imaginary querist has no more 
questions to ask. This is exactly the way Socrates used to 
{trgue with his real interrogators, or Euclid proved his theo- 
rems of geometry. Obviously this method is better suited for 
controversy than for purely didactic reasoning ; and conse- 
quently we find that Indian thinkers who came after the 
Naiyayikas such as the Bauddhas and the Vedantins modified 
it to a considerable extent just as Aristotle did in Greece. 1 The 
tripartite syllogism of Aristotle was nothing more than a re- 
adjustment of the ancient dialectical syllogism, although Aris- 
totle himself made too much of it and expected from it results 
which it was incapable of producing. Similarly those who 
claim superiority for the Aristotelian over the five-membered 
syllogism of the Naiyayikas forget that both are mere 
instruments or mechanical aids for thinking, and as such 
cannot by themselves furnish an absolute guarantee for truth. 
Both have their preculiar merits as well as drawbacks, and 
consequently both must be judged from their proper stand- 
points. Aristotle distinguished between the dialectic and 
the apodictic, i . e. the old and the new or his own syllogism, 
by asserting that the former proceeded from mere belief or 
an assumed hypothesis while the latter was based on scientific 


1. Colebrooke thinks that the three-membered syllogism of the later 
VedSnta was borrowed from the Greeks, but this is mere guesB. Bee 

a 

Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. I., p. 356. 
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truth. There is much force in this distinction, and it may 
to some extent apply to the five-membered syllogism also. 
But Aristotle's criticisms can no longer be accepted without 
reservation even with respect to doctrines intimately known 
to him. Much less can he be accepted as a safe guide in 
adjudging the merits of Indian logic. 

It will not be proper to conclude this introductory sketch 
without noticing one more objection that is often advanced 
against the Nyaya- Vaisesika systems, namely that their 
heterogeneous character detracts considerably from their va* 
lue as systems of pure logic. Indian logicians, say these object- 
ors, have by their frequent digressions on metaphysical and 
other topics, such as the categories, the sources of knowledge 
and the theory of atoms, been led into treating the strictly logi- 
cal questions either perfunctorily or in a wrong manner al- 
together. On a closer consideration, however, this heterogeneity 
of the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems will be found to have been 
inevitable. The narrow conception of logic as being only 
a theory and art of proof and nothing more is no longer 
tenable. Modern investigations, such as those of Kant, 
Ueberweg and others, show that the purely logical questions 
are inseparably connected with others comprehended in the 
wider province of metaphysics. The best answer to the 
above objection can therefore be given in the words of an 
eminent modern writer : — 

“ Start as we may, ” says Prof. Adamson, “ in popular 
current distinctions, no sooner do logical problems present 
themselves than it becomes apparent that, for adequate 
treatment of them, reference to the principles of ultimate 
philosophy is requisite; and logic, as the systematic handling 
of such problems, ceases to be an independent discipline 
and becomes a subordinate special branch of general 
philosophy. Ml 

And again the same writer remarks : — 

“ Any criticism of a general conception of logic or 
special application thereof which does not rest upon criticism 


1* Ppof * Adamson in hit Art. Logic in Encyclopaedia Britannica , 9th 
ed. Vol. xiv p, 781. 
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*of the theory of knowledge implied in it must be inept and 
useless. It will also have become apparent that a general 
classification of logical schools as opposed to the reference 
of these to ultimate distinctions of philosophical theory is 
impossible .” 1 2 

The Naiydyi/cas seem to have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion at an early period, and faced 'it boldly by embodying 
their views on all cognate and interdependent questions in a 
fairly consistent system. Gotama and Kandda were not 
therefore such fools in mixing logical and metaphysical topics 
in their works as some of their modern critics would believe 
them to be. Logic is no longer regarded as a theory of 
proof only ; it is a theory of knowledge in general, and as 
such treats of many ,phychological and metaphysical topics 
which do not fall within the domain of the narrower science. 
Looked at from this standpoint ' Gotama* s conception of his 
•subject will be found to be remarkably accurate and just. 
Let us first understand him ; and there will be then time 
enough to pick holes in his monumental work.® 


1. See Encyclopaedia Britanica, 9fch od. Vol. Xiv, p. 799. 

2. Max Muller in noticing my Brief Survey of Indian logic remarks 
at p. 476 of his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy “ But unfortu- 
nately that period in the historical development of the Ny&ya which is 
of the greatest interest to ourselves, namely that which preceded the 
c omposition of the Ny5ya-Sutras, had by him ( i. o. myself ) also to be 
left a blank, for the simple reason that nothing is known of NySya 
before Gotama.*’ It should be remembered, however, that NySyawas 
recognised as a separate system only after Gotama and that all 
traces before him must bo sought in the general philosophical 
literature such as the Upanixads. 
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Annambhatta , the author of the Tarka-Samgraha and the 
Dipika, shares the fate of many Sanskrit writers of being 
known only in his works. The name itself looks anomalous,, 
and is either a contraction of Ananta Bhatta or a sanskritized 
form of the Canarese name Aiwa Bhatta . Little do wa 
know about him, and that little mostly consists of traditions 
which cannot be accepted as true without the strongest 
corroboration. Mr. R. B. Godbole, in his * Dictionary of 
Modern History of India’ 1 2 , gives a detailed account of our 
author without however mentioning the source of his 
information. According to him, Annambhatta was a Tailang 
Brahman by birth and resided in a village named Garikapdda , 
formerly in the possession of Nizam Ali. He lived in the 
15th century at the time of the Chalukyas, studied Nyaya 
at Kaundinyapura or Kondu Vldu for 12 years and became 
a famous Naiyayika. He established a College for teaching 
Nyaya in his native town where he instructed his pupils in 
a graduated series of Nyaya works consisting of Tarka-Sani- 
graha , Tarka-Dipikd , Siddhanta-Muktcimli and Gadadhari . 
He had many children none of whom survived him, and is 
said to have travelled out of his village only once in his life 
when he visited the shrine of Mallikarjuna at the advanced 
age of 55. From this it would appear that Annambhatta was 
posterior to both Gadadhara and Visvandtha , which is very 
probable; btit then he could not have lived in the 15th century 
as stated by Mr. Godbole. It has been shown elsewhere* 
that Gadadhara must have flourished in the latter part 
of the 16th century and Visvanatha one generation later. 
Obviously Annambhatta who taught the works of these 
writers could not have lived before the beginning of the 17th 


1. P. B. Godbole : mraVre r ^l5r£l|%w WIT P- 10. 

2. See Introduction p. LIII Supra . 
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century. Another of Mr. Godbole’s statements, viz. that 
Annambhatta travelled only once in his life, is contradicted 
by a tradition embodied in a well-known couplet that has 
passed into a proverb, smshT|ra?r f^T-' mean- 

ing that a man does not become a great? scholar like Annam- 
bhatta simply by going to Benares. If the verse refers to the 
author of the Tarka-Su'mgruha , he must have visited and 
studied at Benares. The proverb would also show that he 
became famous for his learning at a very early period, a 
conclusion which is strengthened by the fact that his works 
became very popular and have bean in use as elementary 
text-books in all parts of India. No reliance can 'therefore be 
placed on Mr. Godbole’s account, and in the absence of any 
other authentic source of information we are left to such 
meagre data as are supplied by the writings of Annambhatta 
himself. 

Apart from such vague traditions, we can unhesitatingly 
say that Annambhatta is comparatively a modern writer. 
He belonged to the class of manual writers, who mostly 
flourished after the 16th century and whose chief aim was 
to simplify the Nyaya and Vaiseqika systems by pruning all 
superfluous technicalities out of them ; and bringing them 
within the comprehension of beginners. The terminus ad. quo of 
our author may for the present be fixed at about 1600 A. D., 
the time when Gadadhara flourished. Annambhatta rarely 
refers to any previous writer or work that might enable us 
to fix his age accurately. He however notes the controver- 
sy about first started by Raghundtha, the 

author of Didhiti 1 2 ; while in another passage of the Dipika, 
he seems to quote directly from the Didhiti, for the 
sentence etc., which occurs at the bot- 

tom of p. 62 infra and which is misread in many Mss. of 
Dipika, appears to have been taken from a corresponding 
passage in the Didhiti. ?J It has been shown elsewhere that 
Raghundtha tiiromani, the author of Didhiti , lived in the first 
•quarter of the 16th century. 3 The Didhiti must have 
been written about 1520 A. D. and Annambhatta neces- 

1 Page LIII supra . 

2 See Note 5 under Sect 80 p, 371, infra , 

3 See Introduction p. LII supra . 
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sarily came after it. Gadadhara came two generations after 
Raghunatha with whose* grand pupil Raghudeva he 
was contemporary. Gadadhara therefore lived about 
the end of the 16th century, either in Mithila or 
Nuddea ; and if it be true that Annambhatta taught his 
works in his own college in the far-off town of Kaundinya- 
pura , some time must have elapsed between Gadadhara 
and Annambhatta to allow the fame of the former’s works 
to reach the Southernmost province of India. The story 
of Annambhatta teaching Gadadhara f s work in his College 
derives support from another tradition, according to which 
the larka-Dipikd was specially composed for the use of 
those who could not understand Gadadhara's larger work 
and came to be called on account of its being 

an epitome of the erudite commentary of the great school- 
man. It may, 1 be therefore fairly presumed that Anuarrt- 
bhatt'i lived some time after Gadadhara re. after 1600 
A.D. If Visvanatha, the author of the Siddhanta- M u ktavali 
also preceded him, this terminus will have to be shifted 
still further. Visravutha and his brother Rudrabhatia , who 
wrote a commentary on the Didhiti, lived most probably in 
the first quarter of the 17th century, 1 and Annambhatta 
could not have lived earlier. 

The terminus ad quod of our author may be fixed at 
1700 A. D. The Tarka-Samgraha must have become a stan- 
dard work, and a difficult one also in the latter part of the 
18th century, since Srtkrma Dhurjati wrote his com- 
mentary called Siddhanta- Candrodaya about that time for 
the instruction of hdjasimha , son of King Gajasimha , who 
flourished in 1774 A.D. The T aidca- Candrika by Vaidya - 
ndtha Gadgil seems to be an earlier commentary on the 
Tarka-Sarhgraha , for a Ms. of it in the Deccan College 
Library tfives, as the date of its composition, Sake 1644 
f. e . 1722 A. D. This Vaidyanatha is probably identical 
with Tatsat Vaidyanatha , the pupil of Ncigesa and the 
author of a commentary on his Udyota . Rdgesa Bhatta is- 
known to have been invited to a grand sacrifice in 1714 by 
Sami Jayasimha, and his pupil Vaidyanatha may therefore- 


1 See Introduction p. LI II. supra . 
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have written his commentaries in the next decade. Ob- 
viously Annamhhatta must have lived before this time. The 
evidence of Mss. of the Turka- Sain gratia is conclusive on 
the point. Stein mentions a Ms. of T. S. dated 1740 A. D. 
and another of T. D. dated 1735 A. D. 1 2 The oldest known 
Ms. however of these two works is the one now in the 
possession of Dr. Jacobi of Bonn and marked J in the 
present edition. It is dated Sake 1634 i. e. 1712 A. D. As 
this Ms. contains several corrections and marginal addi- 
tions, it will not be wrong to assume that the two works 
were written several years before they were copied. Hence 
we can safely place Annamhhtta before the beginning of 
the 18th century. The period from A D. 1625 to A. D. 
1700 is neither too long nor too short to cover one life- 
time, and if we can place Annamhhatta between these two 
termini the result ought to be regarded as pretty satisfac- 
tory under the present circumstances. Besides, if Mr. 
Godbole’s statement that Annambhatta visited Mallikarjuna 
temple at the age of 55 has any foundation, he must have 
lived upto an advanced age and may, for aught we know, 
have covered the whole of the period above indicated. 

All attempts to push Annamhhatta' s date before the 
first quarter of the 17th century must therefore fail. The 
colophon of a Ms. of T. S. mentioned by Weber* is said to 
give the date 1425 A. D. which if true would conclusively 
prove him to have lived at least two centuries before the 
time we have assigned to him. But this is not possible. 
The verse runs thus : — 

*rr r qrerr snfr $ n 

Here the expression has been incor- 

rectly taken to mean Samvaf 1481 or 1425 A.D. atfS* ought 
to be taken for 7 and not 4, and then the date becomes 1725 
A. D., making the Ms. 12 years later than that of Dr. 


1 Stein ; — Catalogue of 8 'k. Mss, at Jammu, 

2 Weber’s Berlin Catalogue, No 683, p. 203. 
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Jacobi. Whatever uncertainty may still remain on the 
point, one thing is unquestionable that Annambhaita could 
have by no means been anterior to Raghunatha whose date 
is now tolerably settled. 1 2 3 It has also been suggested that 
the Tnbhuvana-Tilaka of Kanchi mentioned in T. D. B may 
be some king contemporary with our author ; but this is 
also not possible, for no king of that name is to be found 
in the genealogies of Kanchi after the 12th century. Even 
if the Tribhuvana-TUaka be a real personage he must have 
lived before the 10th century, for the illustration in T. D. 
is literally copied from Rridhar&'s Nyaya-Kandali which 
was written in 991 A. D.* No inference can therefore be 
drawn from the mention of Tribhuvana-Tilaka as to the 
date of our author. 

Annambhaita was the son of Tirvmala y who is styled 
Acdrya and whose name is preceded by the honorific title 
of vfetfauvsni in the colophons of several of our author's 
works. The colophon, 4 which by-the-bye has been most 
useful in proving the identity of the several AnnamJbhattas , 
is found only in Dr. Jacobi's copy of TarkarDipika (mark- 
ed J ). It however occurs at the end of two other works 
of Annarribhatta , namely Alitaksard , which is a commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras of Bddardyaya , and the fragment of 
a grammatical work named Vivarayodyctana or Bhdsya-pra- 
dipodyotana consisting of annotations on Kaiyyata’s 
celebrated gloss on Patafijali 's M ahabhasya. Tirumala, 
father of Annambhaita, appears to have been a RgvedI Sm&rta 
Brahmana, learned in the Vedanta philosophy and descend- 
ed from a great man named Rughava who performed a Soma 
sacrifice. It i« not known whether Tirumala wrote any 
works, but several authors of that name are mentioned by 
Aufrecht. Annambhaita appears to have been an all-round 
scholar, for he has left works on at least four- sciences, 
namely Nyaya , Vedanta , Vyakarana and Purva-Mimdfn&d. 
Besides the Tarka-Samgraha and the Tartca-Dipika, Aufrecht 


1 See Introduction p, LIII supra . 

2 See p. 50 infra . 

3 See Introduction p. XLV supra ; P. B. Ben.ed. p. 6. 

4 See p. 67 infra 
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mentions the following works as having been composed by 
Anwimbhatta 1 1 Mitdksara , 2 Tattva-Bodhini-Tika f, 3 

Nydya-Parisista-Praka&a and 4 Subodhini-Sudhusara , 
otherwise called Ranakojjivini. Of these the first is a short 
commentary on BUdarayana!s Brdhma-Sutras and is un- 
doubtedly written by the author of the Tarlca-Samgraha , 
since it has the same colophon 8 as is found in our Ms. of 
the Dtpilca marked J. As to the other three nothing can 
be said with certainty as I have not been able to procure 
any copy of them. The second appears to be a commentary 
on some work named Taltva-Bodhini, and Aufrecht marks 
it as a Nyaya work, apparently on the authority of Oppert. 5 
Aufrecht does not however mention any Nyaya work of the 
name Tatlva-Bodhini, and possibly both he and Oppert were 
misled. We know only three works bearing the name 
Tattva-Bodhini, namely, a commentary on Sarnksepa-tiaru 
raka by Nrsimha , a Tantric work by Krsriamnda , and 
thirdly a commentary on Bhattojis Siddhanta-Kaumudi. So 
Annambhatta! s Tika may be a commentary on either the first 
or the last. Or it is also possible that a Ms. of Annam - 
bhattas Vivaranodyotana , presently to be mentioned, has 
been mistaken by Oppert for an independent work of this 
name. The third work, Nyaya-1 arisista-Prakasa, is said 
to be a commentary on Udayandcurya's Nyaya- Pari sista 
and may possibly be Annambhatta' s Magnum Opus on the 
Nyaya system. The fourth is said to be a commentary on 
Banaka or JNyaya-Sudnd of Somekvura which in its turn 
is a commentary on the Tantrar Vartika of Rumania . Besides 
^these, Aufrecht and Hall mention two other works on 
grammar called Katyayana-PraUsakhya-Vyakhyam and 
Maha-Bhasya- Vivaranodyotana written by an author named 
• Annambhatta.* The author of the first of these was a pupil 


X Aufrecht ; Catalogus Catalogorum. 

% This colophon is repeated at the end of each chapter in a Ms. of 
the work which I had seen. 

3 Aufrecht : Catalogus Catalogorum p. 20. 

4 Hall : Bibliographical Index of Indian Philosophical systems pp.68,62* 
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of Sumangala and may or may not be the same as the son? 
of Tirumala. But the second work Vivaranodyotanct 
also called Bhdmjapradipodyotana which consists of 
notes on Kaiyata’s commentary on Patanjalis Mahar 
bhasya can now be safely ascribed to the author of the 
Tarka- Dipika. Two Mss. of a fragment of this Udyotana are 
mentioned in Hultzsch’s recent Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. 
in Southern India ( Vol. I. p. 66 ), the colophon at the end 
of which tallies exactly with that found at the end of the 
Dipika and the Mitaksara. Hall’s later opinion therefore 
that this Udyotana was written by some other Annambhatta 
cannot be accepted. Candrasekhara Sastri of Madras 
mentions two other works of Annambhatta : Twtva-Cinta- 
manyaloka-Siddh a njana and a Brahmas utra- Vrtti ; while he 
calls Mitaksara a gloss on Panini's Sutras according to Kaiikd. 
Annambhatta thus appears to hav e been a versatile writer, 
since he has written at least three works on Nydya, one 
on Pii rm-Mirna thsa, one or two on Vtdanta , and two if not 
three on grammar. Annambhatta is also said to have had 
an elder brother Ramakrsnabhatta who wrote Siddhanta- 
Batna , a commentary on Bhattoji's SiddhUnta-Kaumuai. 

Of all the works of Annambhatta, only the Tarka-Sam- 
graha and the Dipika appear to have attained any wide cele- 
brity. They are the most popular works of their kind, and 
they have been for several generations used as text-books 
for beginners. The Tarka-Samgraha is a model work, because 
it combines in a remarkable degree the three essential 
qualities of a good manual, namely, brevity, accuracy and 
lucidity. It was intended to supply an easy compendium of 
the main principles of Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, and 
the author has done his work admirably. Of course the work 
is not entirely free from faults. Some of its passages are* 
marred by ambiguities of language or confusion of thought 
such as make them almost unintelligible without the aid of 
a teacher or a commentary : and even positive errors have 
crept in in one or two places* These occasional lapses were 
however inevitable, because they are mostly due to the author’s 
anxiety to avoid all subtleties and controversial topics that 
may be beyond the comprehension of beginners. Theattemp u 
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to frame broad and aocurate definitions without descending 
into the nioeties of scholastic Nyaya was a difficult one, and 
it is highly creditable to our author that he has succeeded 
even so well. Passages like those referring to 
^nnfvnp, and as well as several others in the Dipika only 
prove that even a clear-headed writer like Annambhatta could 
not avoid some of the pitfalls that are so plentiful in the 
path of a student of Nyaya . 

The most glaring fault of the Tarka-Samgraha> however, is 
that it errs too much on the side of brevity ; and the defect 
is sought to be cured by supplying some of the deficiencies 
in the Dipika . In fact, the Dipika is more like a revised 
and enlarged edition of the original than a mere commentary 
upon it. It appears to have been written some time after the 
8amgraha t for in several places the author introduces 
additions and corrections in the commentary, which are 
obviously later thoughts but which could not be conveniently 
inserted in the text after its circulation. The clause 

wffT 1 which is proposed to he added to the definition 
of is one instance out of many showing how serious 
omissions in the text are supplied in the commentary. The way 
in which some of the new topics are introduced in the Dipika 
also shows that they were most probably suggested when 
the author was actually teaching his primer. It is not there- 
fore unreasonable to suppose that the Dipika came to be 
written when the author saw by experience the necessity of 
elucidating the many obscurities that remained in the Sam - 
graha . The practice of writing a commentary on one’s own 
work was not uncommon among Nyaya writers. In mediaeval 
times Dihnaga and Dharmakirti had written commentaries 
on their own works. Similarly I'arad&ruja the author of 
Tarkika- Raksd wrote its commentary the Vyakhya, and 
Visvanatha, the author of Bhasii- Pariccheda and 
Siddhanta-Muktavali imitated him. Annambhatta seems to 
have taken Vi$vanatha f s works as his models. 

Although Annambhatta rarely quotes or refers to any 
previous writer, there can be no doubt that he was aware of 


1 See T. D. p. 26 infra , 
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the latest views on the many controversial points. He does 
not slavishly follow any particular master, nor does he 
confine himself wholly to any of the ancient or modern schools 
of Naiydyikas. He chooses bis doctrines from all writers 
with the sole view of constructing a fairly consistent and 
intelligible system. As the Samgraha and the Dipika are 
professedly mixtures of both the Nydya and the Vaisesika 
systems, the author borrows from writers of both schools ; 
but unlike others who have adopted the same plan, he 
generally adheres to Gotama's views with respect to matters 
coming under logic proper, i. ». in the sections treating of 
Buddhi and its subdivisions, but follows Kandda in the rest 
of the book. In cases of conflict between the ancient and 
modern Naiyayikas he mostly prefers the ancient view as 
being the simpler or more striking, and generally adopts the 
older definitions as far as possible. He has greater sympathy 
with the older Acaryaa than with the modern ever-innovating 
writers of the Nuddea school. But although a conservative 
in this sense he generally keeps an impartial attitude and 
steers clear of all disputes without identifying himself with 
any particular side. It is this characteristic which distin- 
guishes his works from other manuals, and which makes them 
as primers for beginners preferable even to the otherwise 
-superior treatises of Vtsmndtha. 

Instances of specific borrowing are too numerous to mention. 
Many of Mb definitions oi categories and their subdivisions 
he has copied literally from the scholium of Prasastopada, 
e. p., those of TO, TO, *TTO, TO5?, TOTO, fifTO, and 

several others. Sometimes he adopts the emendation 
suggested by &ridhara , and sometimes he rejects Praiasta- 
pdda’s definition in tola in favour of a modern one, e. g. 
in the case of 3TOTO and 31 %. Occasionally he borrows even 
long passages from Prasastapdda , e. g. the passage begin- 
ning with TO in Sec. 10 p. 6 Infra. He also appears 
to have borrowed largely from the writings of Sndhura, 
Udayana and £ivaditya, as well as the principal writers of 
the Nuddea school, Gangesa , Raghundtha and Gadddhara. 
Outside the circle of Nydya writers, Annambhatta has the 
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greatest sympathy with the Vedanta school. He often quotes 
the views of the Mtmamsakas , and even inserts a short 
disquisition on in the concluding portion of the Dipika . 

Besides the Tarka-Samyraha and the Dipika, the present 
edition includes another commentary on the Samgraha named 
Nydya-Bodhini by Govardhava. It does not possess any 
peculiar feature that requires special notice. It is on the 
whole rather discursive, treating of some topics elaborately 
and omitting others altogether. Nothing is known about 
the writer; but from his work he appears to have been well- 
versed in the subtleties of the later Nyaya . He is apparently 
different from the writer of a commentary on Kesavami&ra’s 
Tarha-bha§a. He makes valuable suggestions here andi 
there, but his frequent indulgence in scholastic hair-splitting 
makes the work somewhat difficult for novices. The obscurity 
of the style and the want of a reliable Ms. are also great 
drawbacks in the case of this commentary. It is included 
in this edition for two reasons, first because it is taught to 
advanced pupils in many parts of India, and secondly because 
it will familiarize students with the controversial method 
and formulae of the modern Naiyayikas . 

The popularity of Ayvnamhhattd s works can be best 
measured by the host of writers who have commented upon 
them. The commentaries on the Samgraha are too numerous 
to notice here, but a list of them, complete as far as our 
present knowledge goes, is given in Appendix B. Only 
two of these need special mention, the Vakya-Vrtti of Meru 
tiastri, and the Siddhanta-Candrodaya of irihrma Dhurjati 
The former is very short but always to the point, and usually 
gives the meaning of the author in a few pithy sentences. 
The writer was a celebrated Pundit of modem times, and 
his remarks in cases of doubt or ambiguity are entitled to 
great weight. The Siddhanta-Candrodaya being perhaps 
too copious and exhaustive is useful to beginners but not 
always reliable. The best guide to the Sangrala and the 
Dipika , however, is the Tarka-Dipika-Frakasa of Nilakaytha^ 
popularly known as Nilakaythi. 
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Nilakantha appears to be a recent author. According to 
Pundit Mukunda Jha of Darbhanga he was a son of Rfima- 
bhatta surnamed Pani of Kaundinya gotra and was born in 
Andhra country. In his later years he lived at Benares 
and died in 1840. His son Laksml-Nrsimha who alBO lived 
and died at Benares wrote a commentay, Bhaakarodaya on 
Nllakantha’s Prakaia. 
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3f«r 




[ ? ] 

ffrerc cfc fam to 1 

^WT^Tf §W4FT 1%44 4&R?: II 
3T4 ?T^#T'^T 

ftw 4F4gj4 J#rq^ 'fjft g^g i 
zfti f^foit 44 44R^!ift4>ig ii 
f%£rft4*4 T4m , rrc44iFT4 f^rs^gf^^f^r- 

m 44f4t qf^fi% -Hi*i%f4 i 

43 4SRR MTT44T444 4TF4 I W$ f&sfa I%™1T- 

4^4rft %4R43#n3 ¥R*sr^ srarfiMki*- 

^4^r4^rf5t4R^ft %4 I : f%;forr^ffr %4Ti44Tc44T- 
R4T4: I 444*44^ § JRTra^4 4W*5 f?444t 4 ^f*RR: II 
43 4W3R f% 44iwftf3 441 41 %ST4RF3^4 s g4- 


1 JVi/ gives as v. I . and ’ 

Y also reads rSjTT. 

% A and F read ; 

but ail other copies omit. j%_ ; 

ffcsr’; p bas 3wmf^°. 

3 M has ^r ^ffyq TTr for ^^«r- 
qj^j- in this and the following 
instance. F and Q interchange 


irrt^rq-fTf and T%?wr^r?r, 

retaining the remaining sent- 
ence as above. N reads differ- 
entiy r%*on*wr* 

fr 

gives the other v. 1. in 
a footnote. See Note /oc, 

cit, 





t SECT. 1. 



%i5}«hki^t^i^ gsfrfcqg t *rNrcitr 

i ^Tt%«rr^j€r i ters «rei- 

I “f f^?l% cc f»^ ^>4” srewrwfafl ARsRTfefr ll 
rii TO i qfcrw3 <w»r 

*KT«ff#TT TO: #Vr fqTO>*R f^T I *%- 

3R$TO 3TI5— i I ^RRPTl^R tpT: 

^l«T 5TW II «T3 “Tf!! 3*3 

frq<r to --qRsrcrftft 

^T * I ?T 5 TO*R: 

$RT ffc«Rl TO — ftWtfc I f^T ^irf^TR foi 

ifc ftw tot tor*t: i 

gro fforgro ?{*& toto %rc f^w; 11 

m ^rotfofl 

srtenrafoift ?tf#<airM <rc w> i 

TOf^T ' 

I%^feq TOTR 

to* fW$r«jr§ spirtr n 

o ^ w „~l?J m nni Jl 

3 , 5 ^, — — 50%^ | qg«TT^: 

xqrftqro totctoftoito n to* ftrogt to> 

flTO°T^ftft %*. I qi II 



1 Some Mss. add “ ^Wnt^Wf 

fr TS Wiqfo l ” fit but 

the addition is not warrant- 
ed as the conteit refers to 

argfSwgfS only. 

a reads 


3 A F M and P add ^¥IT?t and 
also insert \ before it. 

4 A F and P add ?qyj before 
unnecessarily ; Y % read 

for %%;, Q has for 

anfo 




sect. 3.] JT^f^n rt srfer ^ 

RR|$: Rft% R RT I RTR: Rf*tR*R ftWRtRIR. I RRR: R^- 
'RR I R I RRT&R RSRlfeRRFRR- 

|| 'Rg 

%5T ^SRI^Rc-II^RtR ^oRI^^R^WRRRrRt^^Rra; I 
TTcfflirsf^ 3S5RR II 

?RT. ifr. — 3TR RRPtffclRR^ — 5°^ II RR W&m RRT- 
&R SR#^PTPT I R3 5Tf%RR$- 

hivr^r Rtrfrjr RRRft i rriH *rrR r^t- 

RRlfr Rift R RTR% 5 sFRR I 3TRT Rf°tRRRRIR 

STT^Rfr I RORRIRRSTIRT RJ£ig$3T ilfrR^IRR RJRtRR I 
R*RT^f^fRf^T^ RR I RR: R^T^FRR^R RRRIRRT 

RRRRRRRIRR^TRIRT 3T*?FZRRTRI R*RTRf c RR RRTRT ffr TR^II 

[*] 

rr s^Rrfrr if*F w ir frtotoi a fe*ii vr vri fa rIr II 

R. -s[SR ftRRR — R^t | RR ^RTI^R^r ^SR# 

R^RRR: I ?rfR RI^fpRR Rir — ?fR#RT^ I Rg RRRT 
^5TRs[5RfR f^RRIRrRR^R R^f 5^RTT% I %RT^ RR«TR<ft- 

R sfoR^R RIR- 

f^$R;l RRRRRT 


®IR >5R R 

RT^ "RT^rRfRRRRrRfrrRTRrRTRfW I RTfarTRfR RM^RIRIRT- 



1 Q. omits gp^zq-j^ and sub- 
stitutes 'tfrqrnx for f^rF^FfT. 
L omits the whole passage 
from 5T*J t0 N}1 - also 

appears to have had doubts 
about its authenticity. See 
Note loc. cit. 

% A and F add after ?TOTTf a verse 


aw: ^ 'rrmrfmn- 

^?r i ir- 

i&tffi; but it seems to be in- 
terpolated from some other 
commentary. J omits groff^- 
also. 

3 A ami J omit 





# [ shot. 3. 

I *&> ^^mrefi^^TF«R^TW i ?# 
WFVi I rT^TTrr^T 

crwnii^R^r^^r^mPTRf^^ : I ^ ^ 

fW«R5rfl^ sxm 5W: | -m JR ?*rpjftfr f^C It 

jpRrw ?rr s^wipraw; II 55 ^^- 
STTl^WfH: W %: I 3T^R^|irto#: 

n^fqorwit^T m %sioTg. i *? 1 

^r^T^fwr^itt ^xzwi ^wf#w ggg 1 

g jt Vro 1 ^ff^f^r «f- 
*W 5 *ng 11 Jig gor^ g sr^grcn^smg 1 ®n^r^r 1^- 
fcre** ^rnm %r 1 g^?wrgTf^w^ri^w^*rf^i 
WjRIf^ra:' II g%g£f% flSRSqftfa aMSKI^TRRfa- 
^rfTHRRf g?r 1 g^mgggiw ?TT? 5 T^rsTgii# got gwi- 


?gr. gr. -- ^n% fwpr gfqftf^ 1 g^PWftg gsrg- 
^rt qxitfFw 1 a*nfg- jfp cTJT«r^fr^ Rcf^i^iT- 
fogflwsrc g z*Tti 1 g g g^sgg^rgjggrgr- 
cf#r ?zw&wifwt gr^gg 1 '*mmfk r m?t jfteq?gj§ri%- 
sffaraiST cPSRrofa; I FfPRr r%JT^m sfgsgpRRfa: I 

1 A F and Q read ^fq- for ^q-q-^. 3 A’/7. notices $y<cq\% as v. /. for 


! A F and Q here insert : 

srr5rrr%*m»*, wllile p a,ld Y 
have ir«rr nr= nrmf^im niff 

3jnF«r*r: ^ ut ^ ie words are 
found in no other copy. 


^TnT?3T, and -remarks that the 

two readings are identical in 
sense. 

4 M aclds ^nTmrsrrrQ’^rfOTrTr- 



shot. 6. ] ssirowtfawiT ^ 


H 




*m m\: cf%twN: I dwixpraf w- 

^wk I dl H H d M ft fcf> 

JTPTt JTFTPTFfT^ I ^ ^ q^PWPTR^- 

i 'snftfa ^tprro#- 

m\ ^ rpr *thfi;ii 

[»] 

’T^(%frrgorr: li 

g. ?ft, — 50T ftwr — 1 sft *twt- 

^l^pr: I jpRSRnf^JTFTT I ^ l%f- 


[M 

^^i#rin|gRjFr[iii[^iR oti%ii 

?t. ^t. — w r%R% — 3? r ^rf^ 1 *# 

OTTRPRflftWT ^ I ^fef#7Tg[r II ^3 wml- 
^r: srr, 1 smpffawR jr- 

%s^wNm ’T^r^f^^N: 11 

[*] 

wm fIM srai^rq; 11 

1 TJ and W read ^ ; S^WfrT^ ^TRT?q^Tl^r% 

2 U bas fftc^rfr and w ‘-idds but the passage is neither 

Cf^ ^FR^TnSTrTrfS^f?. noticed by Nil. nor found in any 

3 N here adds ^j^Tf^rjpT^T^ ! other copy. 

^ 1 4 A and ^ a <*d n«r a ^ tor tsi 
HH rnr 1 st^t- | 

STiJ^TJURT 'HHUMii 5 ?- 5 Some Mss, omit this sentenoe. 



[sect. 6. 




3 . — srtr i I 

3FR aj3^Iff% I ?TPTPnf^fg^ II 

[•] 



3. 3ft. — wm® ^r 3T3fi^— TOroftr# ii 


[M 

storst#*: l wvm: ?TOr ros^3rmH ls *ft- 

3TOT3%T3 II 

3. ^t. — '<TO f333rT — SPTltft II 

[M 

‘TO3<ft stw i 3T fH^rr fir^FTT ^ i 'itot 
q^n^TT I STRUTT ^IWTTl *g?% foq T qfft foflR- 
wkzj^\ «(k*WtfRI*l fFsR 3FWS$ TO 3RT* 
?!# I f *mt ^qrroi^: ll 

3 3^. — d^llR^I^KKIiRRTT 3$R3Tf — TO3~ 

tftf3 3RT I 3^5M) 3 ^x^c> f^j- 

ffa T I 33 3**3g*R333R^T Sf^t ^Wft<|33 ^ R T ^KK- 
53T%: I 3 3 33 3^fE3gqqftftGl 3f^| greWF^fa 33 

1 A D F K Q W and X add 3 All copies except A B and F 

rT5T before | T^r?m; Se 0 n ^e omit m before $*:; see Note 
lor. cit. loc, cit , 

2 A and B add ^ after 



sect. ii.] q srfta: 


iRfij^#r fawRRtftqsRra; li 1 % 

%T I 

qg sBi^rqft jRWora^^iiH^ ^ aRqqsqfiftqnwit 
gf$lfop q #T ^ RHRflqjRTg, I *T3 flsnft R^RRrRT 

?R^T 5^0TFTt ^I%S|%52TTfaftfcT %5T gq!qRqiqq)qq.flq;q- 
1%T#F^T 5^Wl%TrT^fRi; II 

sftff fqqqq — m i foq<q i 

^Rq f ^ ffcqqf^qq it qqjRRR°r i%r^ — 1 
3TRJ# qRTRRTC 5R7RT I qS[qj%?TRqft W ^TRRf <!#- 
JTRTqqq I §^5:?3FIcRRT^R^Rf %T: II ^RI^fi^T- 
WJTHT«T^ *# I STCft- 

$m: I ^ q JRqq^{R Tn%5Rl^T JRqqfr- 
i%q qrf*iqi%qR jRqqrfoqq: qrftqfaqq ?w qq?m 
qt^ 11 TT^q^R q&fa— 3rfrcfa% 1 qrp^i^q 
askft — I q%aiTOR^ 1 

totht^ m 1 RRniT?n^r%: 1 ^q^^rfq %qq 1 
qrf^qftqq #qft — tor ii 

^Tf, qt. — JR^qRi# 1 *F*qrq sftsqr ®^rt i s^ir 

qf*tii 1 qfaqfa 1 q^qki%ar w r q^r 

^q|q=5§^:| % qqf q*qrqq%^: Rf srapfal^rai S^RTT I 
qqr q ^Rnq^q^ qf^ffcq ^rtt qfi Nl^f^n 1 trq 
5fidwin'^iFt!| *wi<{i*iT ^^qqf , «i^«iic(|qi ^^qqjq^^qqRq 
q tRqqji 

nu 

sm: 1 ^fiftvmf^rrsrfiCTpirifSmro 

<Rjnwn: I *ftw« wtett: i 


1 A and B insert jfp before igf: m 
See Note on 37 in the last pre- 


ceding section. 



< t SBCT - it 

I i totp> to f^iT- 

jrM l fow qfcgisrifo n 

<T. $. — 3PTt i 

^rrcorra i 

%5RR5^Pntr ^SPTI^T ^RTTOTR^^ STTf^nfa: I 
spiRif «$Cfar 5^^ II 

[^] 

gtrofcrefa : l ^t% 4 ^ i ft?4 *rc*ng- 

^ l ari rw 1 3 Ri%fqw I 

^T*nf^T^l%' I ffcstf T^: ¥*Hnfl3Rft I 
l 4rc l 

srfaro t^4 i l m- 

li 

3. ^.-^l^rat 55WIf— S^'T^N^Rf 1 3*01 5R5- 

ftfa i fim \%*m — 

#tfr I ^ 'ff^n^n^R^n%r^ %r I 

art ^jtt^rrt 5R5Jf«i^Rcn|t 

ar#r r^sr# 

R%Rt: +l4+K0mNN^R0||^ | fR<^PRTRR5flRft ?RR- 
^%WR3*RRTftRR°T#f qrf^l^T3^%: I 
S^RIM^^cRT %ftfo^sipitflftw- 

m wwm ^ssn^RRi^ra: %*rrr- 



1 A B and X add 37 %^ after % A inserts after °BITf^f- 

an f fowfo J **onfcr. 



sect. 13.] smtoftor ^ % 

[«] 

i *c fefto T^r^rtsf^TSf I to: 
I srto: wwv I stofto 
V'tot I W^m. I ito ^Jfto 
I tot n 

stftatoto qrg: moT: i *r to^n^to^T' 
omrRTftw to H 


<r, #.—-m *%m 
W to^THH i 


-Wfto i ^^rrqjtoto- 


stoi?fqitoi%qnmrc 


qg wm me- -sjCntfr i % %i% i 

*3 jpr: to 5 1 toi#% 

I ^ff| -%s4 qRf 3;:-i M^onsfiwif W If 

to qstoto g-q^w, i -i *r«r tow ^pt- 
to; qrftoi^^toq^-7. i n to^li 'qgmto- 
torqrau 5f fqgqgsq, sqw-toflin^ i * q*qig- 
^toRftto^l 3 «l«l: q^wtoto * W? 3 : II ^9 
qRj: q<q^f: q^ftqtoq^l^fefa %5T I T^rWI- 
qitog; I *flr sto ^far qiWspnwpto rfqi^ffq-- 
to*tRt tot snsqsqpi^s i qq wtotoq qqjgq- 
^qqrq toft q% siWRiq^ew i q %4 qqqiftotos- 


mqSRjtoft: I TOl^&Rqi 5 jg*q 3 Rj: || 


tot qq%qitor^=qstotofqqR[q.'q: qto I 
fwr to^toq^s to tor i q<r: qwixg§r- 
qqqft sft sigq^to i f^totogqw i ^ qg ^ t- 
tom to tot to to^t qg retg ^ tor 




to i ton 





t snot*. 13. 


I I ?RT^- 

ujwi&'f ’TfTgf^n^RT: II 

?TW^5HORRn^3^TRT ^ #RR: I S^RPRlf^R- 

"RraWoiHm ffr jtfftT: || 

% 3*1: 'RJTTgflSre w^l 3^RI sri5g<fa$fa# 
^ flWRRR* ^igq^RRRq^ i 3 jjj5- 

^T^rsft SRR% I % Sig^RRR: *t 

«RR5J: I 5 R ftR: I 3R[ft q^S^WraWI^' I *#5RR- 
SgR “ RcTT am 3^^RI ” SfUFI*" I *R- 

qfl%R#feRRSRR: | ^ f^i:|| 

JRT. #t. — ^T 3 — 

i ^r%m *# r^N# i sfaw- 

**rr f^rerr^RT qi%§w;' i f#- 

«mrgqj^r% ^ ^/aiRn^wstoifn- 

WRWR ft%WPTRH*T I tTRPTRl'TRR *4m^%#£S- 
f^TTl^RT^ 3 t3R I 3RT ?W, ^#R1 1 3#- 

saiTlWn^r ^SWRIT I aw aff: 5#R 55# fd 5ft- 

5T%5FT ftsRRRRl 

I m *M5WR# ffl 
?Rlfa *f| 5 ^MHHRoqf^: | arcmtr m 5 ^R 1 % f^nfa 
55 TUTRTR JJlRWf# ^RW 



1 A F N Q and W add after 
this JTOT =ET ^WR- 

lfmimanm%-, F reads °q%:, 

N has g^HIH+if-: for q^T- 
mUmoi^Tmr?:, while Q, has g- 
MiMliH Hum'S’, hut as all Other 
copies omit the sentence it 
seems to be an interpolation. 


2 A U N P Y Z put the first 

part of the sentence in the 
form of a as *3 $feq- 

g < re r sc% fife smttiRs ACK z 

omit ^ 3 ; A K Y read np |3 
for srmunr. 

3 V and W omit this sentenoe. 



SKIT. 15. ] altftfirqrar 


u 



pparapn^ 


T 'f^fSS^PJTFg^f i 



ii 

[?»] 

i fa# ^ n 

cr. 3*t — STR^r I qRRJRmfa 1% 

W^n^TRT I %Rlf — I *% MMI«ll*IHlftwfc I 
n^RRR — HPRfa I m- 

R I %RM!^faRf^[£— T^ II 

mi. -TORT vqqfa I yo^nn^HjrT I 3H fm- 
RTO 3R? n^f [ifVitfijar %fn fw ^ I 

TORR S|«**MTO«f *WRRM I ^ IF%H: 

%: sR: I f^rf^PHRTRT *|<Jri: II 

I S^TTO *RHRTf^J TO: frfcrft | 
jW^lPk* ftgTO; I R ftRWTO* I 

i ^r^rfrito^ ^tt^i^r; i ^ 

[M 

3T#rfirTORI?$f : to: I 3 %Et II 

?T. 3$. — TO SRfftft I ^TR: TO: 

R II 


1 V roads for (%S^r^8TWrr?5«J^. 





[SECT. 15. 




ifr. — i s^^rctgro 
ii 

[<*] 

5n^nT^qf^i%^ I m %T £Mt RRT ^ II 

3T, ^JORif — JTR# I %F w# ft- 

II 

=srr. sfr. — f^rr vmm— str^fr i 3 w^#rfFTr 
%ETRf I STRR^RTtcTT %sHHr I RT: ##rTT %fp4f I 
M II 


[H 

fRTTwwRt I *r 'uwm ^wm ^ i 
TOW »rw: I cfaFRT JfRW f+RT 

TCfpfarsT II 

<1 ?T. — '^R^r • •■- sTRF ii FRPR RFR% — 

*T TJPP* ?T% I TRRRT BSfrniir ffitffT i RMfRTRt- 
^R=Rt^r?R II ?F#SRR 7-iZ.h iw. WIRI ^ <TRRJT- 
stsrt i <rfe srmpaRR i | 

l^uV’MkiHTbccI!^ | *T<FgFR fajFRISf (rfa TO I fej^r- 
f<IKt> ^l^S^RRj^RR rfRiof^ | 


1 A B C F Q and X read f^iFqj 
fsrvtfr ^T l‘M* the reading ad- 
opted in the text is better as 
it agree? v’itb the definitions 
of «i-«! 

2 A B X ^nfrfRT qrmfW C 
°* tjTHT. for gfrsrTfJTT. 

3 AB add oftcr 

<er. 


‘ ••■ V i :.,1 Q insert, ;flc«rnm*cT- 
'-SnR'-JvjTjnCT.^ after j%s^ wr - 
^ffT. *■:•*■ *ho words appear to be 
jr-ro.r: o!af » m 1 and are inconsis- 
tent v.-itV. tb.o Vedic text cited 
further on. ’/, hits Jnqgtrarfif 

•m?i'frwm?r srrnr sr*T- 
^^n^ws^rfrrE^flr s n muq i- 
fr^r%^r sr a rm pnnffrg :. 




SECT, 18.] rT^f^n RTPUftfaRT =5T * \% 

3qi ^ j ) ^ K iqrt ^?i m flq>rchp f foR q#R. I 3W rrt- 
/^r&r i *w<!i<w m I “ *r: 

*r *r% ” fRMJRTsft rf^r sr^ii 

^fRR swif — 3TR sfq i gRTR«RR l 

qg “ JTfRTst srismtscg ” srri ti&itsrera srfft#* 
%vl | +<MK|Rr $1 

i^KH«ii5m RWTSFTg. I I ?RT& 

“ %£ RSff*RRT RRT *S3Tft ” fRg^RHT- 

R^lfl^g^SRRTgflRRRR^ I 
sfa: I g^T^r^HRIRf^R Rfa: I S ^ *T ^5: 
5pfi^r%^[?R | RT§irR^R 1 q *rRtr#rpjr: I <rcr sr- 
f^RRERIR f^^IfRrRTWRWig I <TRlf%Rt f^pffa: II 
?rt. #t. — sttrr fa^raRr- -sn^Tf^Twrf^ i 

oT^^qg ww ^rw-rrirri; 11 

[«] 

'pf^l%Wlf^ m> I m IfRRR^RRR- 
^ T3R R II 

<T. gff. — ttr^T SSPJRTf — 5%R | *# 

RfRRR JRR I qR ftRSR — ^T%fcf I ^%RRT- 

RR vk>W, JR ^RRJRR>^RFT5f«rS«H^RftR^: I WR' 

^RTR% 1 ^toRrot^s^rrerst^r#: I ^ *Rt 
R^f f%^ R^feRRIR^RR^t I *RR ft$R 

R ftg^RRSf*Rft qpRR I R^T^TR ftRRJT $%- 
RRRRWig I gRHSjRffcfR^I «ttr=fir:r^fi^r gfo 


1 A B insert after quite 
unnecessarily. 


2 E H read 



m- 


tv 


[bkot. 18 . 


I 3 JR: gfofft qpsqf qfol% 

^ 13 %: I W m II 

«n. srh— q% pntftft i hwbt- 

W I rFTT =* f^n%TT^R^R°^ *TC% 3 - 

f^i ?f^qwrr ^wrcRlsqTfifcr: q^U %%- 

*W<cm jimiR 4. q% flwfrqqcq- 

^ i m ff^r^wKM^ ii 

[ K ] 

anrrerci# ^ I II 


rf. 3*T. - $X mm 
*rm?q I w^s^sqrfeqRoipr sorcw ; q^ifiri%sqpis%- 



%%li 



ww( i m f^3% — tT- 
fw?TFr% m 


^w^RmA-WIc* I ^ f^r^sqqq^TFq qr AEwfiofrl %f | 
q£*qfq^^TWT<T I q ^ sqq^q^ra q^^q- 
qqfafc qtapr i ww q^sRqigqqw fcq s qftifff : n 
WT^TOTf-- 3 f 4 #r% I 3 TT«R #*%--^!| 


1 A, B, X read 3T^R5|T 3J?f and 
arn^f 5J?t ^ respectively: J, K, 
have the same as A without i 
the last E, G, H have ag*^ 
VrtSi* The reading adopted 
in the text is that of 0, ±>, and 
So., and is preferred as making • 
the sense clearer, 3^^ and j 
isrRF^rr, when prefixed to ! 
serve to distinguish the parti- I 
cular kind of of from I 


that of ffSTW'; while, taken 
separately, they can give pro- 
per sense only if construed as 
adverbs modifying 5J^j. 

2 N has i%5T^tprt ^q- f or ^Tg»lf- 

5rjngrsTrf?WT^ c, y, z 

omit the sentence S DU l fiffi 
&c . ; while A omits the next 
sentence ^ &c. G, L, M, P 
and W omit both sentences. 


bictSO.j ^ *R?i: h 




i m- 


?qr. ^T. — *3? S8 RR — | 

RrnijuM i R^rwRftkR 

i ^*rRm*R jnRsRrtR: i % swr 

c ig R P T FT R f M m^req i m ^§R%i%*n- 

JfTinR SR ^pftUR*! 

Rtorftl: 3 
^T§[R0IPT *1^5* I 

mw& ?nl% i sRtfeR g^<wl^ififoRWR ^ft- 
%R I ft ^?Rr 5fTHc? ^TFT ^RJTORSjR'Rtf* I 
?rw <t3[R<rr*t i <rt =* H*u«^rcr- 

R^rR sR ^^^§^rstR<rrRR TiR?n4: I ^ 
srtRt^^R w^iriRriRw 
i gw»RR R^reg^Rig; i * ft 

i ^m^f- 

^TTR^^fRsR^W^TRWI^ rf^I^ II W =^Sfl7- 
5RRr5fT^joi^RT 5^arRp?r wRf%q q^ I 5,rqfcM|® ; 

4 » 

^^TRrR rRR^JTMRR; I ft 3nR^T3S[ijf JJUT- 
^I^kR ^f^RISTSURsfR ^^^tRrtR: I ftftSJ- 
WT || rft ^sn^erR Rtot^^r s^nR- 

5l30flKRRo4||R: I 

^RRtR: I R^| qu| R3l MR ^gfoMKH^ II 



[*•] 

swsrat *pfr m i s ^ 

R^ff*! ^M3R5|Rr:| yfasq f ^J| II 

3. #.— W WR— *flRR I wRsR-R#jfarcra 



wMmSi [SECT. 20, 


groft i 11 wtsr sshfa 

— -#F*TTfoft II 

[*?] 

wrnmi gwt *fw: I »t w Tiftw; g*fa*§*ftsr l 
^Mramffrr: ll 
<r. — *r — srpirfcf i 


grog 11 

[«] 

gw: *q$: I w w ftraw: I wmfarr- 

g«Ji jj^w^nr i ftwt # 3 % I s*ro- 

wfa I gfW^TfPWt: 1 1 


?t, ^t, — »rcr i wra^s^s*nfiRRniw 

w^i i ^iwNftoflfiwRorpr tor ii 

^n. *\.—m 55Sf2#-r#rf^w5r?Tnr i wsifo 
vnw*i '^wi^mRg^r^^foTOFT i 
»ToktT«PT 11 TOTO*lfsfa R TO: II 


[^] 

wrf^igCT if^rt w i apt w i m w 

ftemiPM w i rw^ TOg i wrerwmfowg ll 

3T. — 'TT^fW I 'TT^^TRFT: I rTC -0^T JR?# 

MRfTO I W5T THIW^ TO ?f 3jgf^T I 

^ TO55 Wriyi STOWRt 5^- 


1 V reads ^‘ccrT^l^tHrqTrW’ 
which is perhaps preferable. 

% N Z and Nil. omit q*^ 
Other readings are 3ff*TnE and ; 
feiq y q^ but all are equally un- j 


satisfactory. Tho one adopted 
in the text may mean a fur- 
nace if interpreted a3 a Rahu - 
vrlhi compound : SftTfcr ( ^T3W) 
*TT®Bt q#T?. 



fcsor. 23.] ^ sjfkrT- ?vs 

I elf qpR: gfqifapIW. I <R:- 

fStforom I 213^1^ 



fpngpra- 


m 

II 3Ff%fa I SRlflf^Hr: 

II arfaWclfaft I I ^TTlf^SCT- 

3£f JWT^cR^fnr I SgcRq 5fifHJI%TO stf: | ct?- 
»n%sgiR^T ii 

"fT* ft. — ^fTT^fptf TTfRR# I ^^T- 

I TT$[ J?F f%5nCpRR:#$[iT: I *T f fRRT- 
cTlf : I $JRTO f^lRffa : *?RTO 1%J- 

$W- I *& I "STO^T ft^TO^FIT: TO: 

| afTlt ^PTqT%ff STTiTftr 

i i^j^f^q^sfa 

WTOigffRU TOTfRTO^lfT ffcqpr: I 

, Ff*iTO f^SR <$$- 

f^n^fe^RTC ^IWftqssq: | WRT- 
*ra$rsft qr^ii^fs^q## ^q^ng^ra; i ^i^nfe- 
*Hq>T ftftffar TO fTOf’pfaT: | 3RT tTcf tflf^ qq^ i- 
TOTflRT ^RTiq^lR^ig^q: | q«I[ 
^R^TO33 ^STRfiffo:- 

3ISTOTOf3 3cq?JR | fl2^^qTf^i$reTO3f5|^«q2l3^- 
fR«& I ^^qJlf^OT : II <£? 




a4>4 w g t SKCT - ^ 3 * - 

^rw& I ^ ^l u Jf 

fafcffaR** ^ II 

[W] 

irf^T i r^ 4 ^ i fawm^T- 

^HMM^ I 3 11 

<f, 3ft, — 53^lt ^PTfct — 11 

l>] 

m^wiwi #noi i i *«#** 

^ j^ 5 ! ll 

g. fl.— qfaH* WW&— I 
otyfr i nw*m% Wto 1 *!!!« ^ ^ W*^ :n 


[^] 

IgSRoSJ^fRePRIJT I II 

^ ?srf^ I WR*fRPPlft 5*1- 

^R35R l * >Tfa3$ : II 


[*] 


^"WHfap 1 11 


i a b c instett 3Rmrrc*n be ‘ 

tween aj«g R and %3 here and 

in the following definitions of 

«tRhto, WH* and ^ m * but 

the reading of the majority of 


copies is preferred. See Note 
loc . ext. 

2 A B insert before e^EST- 

fl%: 

3 C E £ X omit 5 5T, 



shot. 29.] a& ftfqy g r wmwtfawn * q%p V*> 

^fP^R^TTrT *^T3. II fltf^r: ^fnfsr: I 

l f|^l 

I a|«i|Rtl%: 3 %T'. I ^I^Hl^wiR^ y M*M|- 

v 

[*] 

«q> H! OT *$\ fowl'* I ^r^r|f%: ii 

ri. <£. — f^TTJT i w»rm^iRnr- 

°rrc gor ^ i fnwiRi i fa- 

*rr% 3 ^ ftfasn ^tr %tjr«t i r « ^3^- 

J 3 TT. *TT. — f^TFT I 

sgoRt f^TFT^r ^stot3 1 R%wtt%ki% fwrr 3 # 
JWi«*Mra^^iRHK«iw t^N^ii 

[*] 

qTm^T^fRr^n^Rur' wmr^ 1 if^r ri^g- 

3TRTff%?ff 1 % TFR% KfcT ^ I ^ KfJ 

q^r^i wftm T^ffrw^l 1 

ll 

WI I 3T7^CRM^W^R^HWfi)^5|: I ^ 

% fg-R% sfr 1 ftfa% 5 if*oraif — ^sr 11 

3 >T 55 #r — <% ?frii 


1 H J omit STOTOTCBT, ^ ut roost 
of the copies agree in retain- 
ing it. 


E G H J and X omit 
etc. 





[ SKCT. 80. 


[M 

TOwrenraTtero peer i u 

<r. sft. — 3^ — srrafr i f^tfcnteRsi Vtt- 

^wi^sWNw# ii 


BL’l 




IBTEUrrGJKOlCVfiCIESMj 


sn^twrR , i^#r ii 

[«] 

W<HlPEEK" r I I rTTfs:- 

M yjmzr. %nn ^ i ^ %fate ^r- 

^rtern I itef wwww' i ?nrr*r 
pnftCf n 

<T. sfh — s^r aswfr— --anTO^Rl I ^ wi I 

^:#TR5f 4 %FTf%^s[^3 S I crd^T | ?- 

fraii — pr# i ^ — 

ponrri^ ii 

M 

i«llfc^Wl|dp: I 3R*nw%: II 


TOT SWt 




J^s-g g— 


?r. — Fit wf#— 1 rjiSfft i spi? 

p ^ i ^retercftR°Tra 

?*tt. sfr.— £ri: sqrafo— i ^ 

*# gora %f^r 55m»r I tetortr ^ =? 
3?T tew: fl%T: | sreSRWFT %£^RR 


1 c d e j read “^rnsf. \ %frtr%ir. 

2 B omit? ?T3T[% §4HJ|f*|. 1 4 A G J Y Z read PT(JST*n%1?T; 

3 G J Y Z omit jrqrii after i A has ijoj for ^ wrongly. 


biot. 34. ] grfcffifarq n r 




g SRSff^jRRFl I m ppoif%^ 'fWfc: M- 
>n#: I 3RT: W 

?I^Rlf^f5R°TFI R^I^MKM^ I fcT^T%T^fa 

fa#TR|gR^ I WW fatFTRf# *TRWRI<U ^ |SR- 


[W] 

$mmt g*n sr: 1 3TTORratT%: I s fc^TOT «r- 
l 'zpwt&t I wkwn: 
II 


?r. wfo — sfrarfa i 

ipr^ I ^KMftofllRNlWR ssfftfall 5P*3[%ftq: | 3%Rt 
f^R: 5I^T*3# I m$\ | %ft% q^T 

3?n^JTpr w&m i^di^i : i Mf^Rnr*? £r- 

5R^ ft<ffarRs*l®^l : 5I®q*TT: II 


^TT- #t. — 51®^ I 3I®^sRoqif§qR- 

°TR gaPRiT I ^TI^rFTTf^RWR sfltfa I *T fstf^T: I g%- 
JRt f^TPR: I WKlfolw? : | 

I # R3SRR ^5grqRj?pT- 
5 I«R^iR 5R?: I ^ rl^q^T qpff- 

WW 3T ^Tfq q^ q ^rsqqRI 

5fPT% I «J^f®3[: 1 q>KU|4^ || 


[3*] 

i m tst^tt i 

1 V has ^rTf^ I « X read S(#e 

2 C K add Jjoj; after A E | Note loc. cit. 



[SEOT. r 34. 


ww 'pI fR i fFRg^Ri li 

<r. 3^.— ^ I 

?TR*R ^Siarftm: I 5ft ^ II "jr^URlf — 

i m^m- m^w- i 

fRU# I ^l^^sf^i^KuiH #^T7^TT^ I 
Mdft*WWfi^lfo«R«FR II 3^ 3$R# — 

I **f^R fRRg^ W* II 

*u. sfr. — i^ rwjr: TO*nm: i 
$k far # — m ii i «if- 

HUII^MKR iRT^T^RS^TTft: | rfSTRUTR f^TWPTRFPj; I 

*m 5ffr i^^Fr: 
flx^l qRf^RPT^- 
^nfifaRW W^PK^Il 3^ gQwflfo I Rit- 

5IR "THT *** fcif+l I <5S-W|^ | 

m Asimuii^kh ^itoifir: I f^Migqi^r Narcrafi- 

sq#: | SRRcHRUTR 



1 J omits JTiaf, whilo the word 
and the commentary on it 
are added in G in a marginal 
note. S. C. also notices the 
omission of the word in several 
MSS., while the absence of tho 
sentence referring to it in 
several copies of T. D. makes it 
probable that the word may 
not have existed originally. It 
is however retained in accord- 
ance with Nth See Note on 
ITT? loc - cit - 

2 N and Q add 


fasTRurra - arramra i ^n^w- 
f?ramH5iR0Tw q reragfrfa ; 

while Q has £uj lor but 

the passage is not found any- 
where else, nor noticed; by Nil, 

3 A C J L P Y Z omit this sen- 
tence, and G adds it in the 
margin; but it is retained on 
the authority of M N Q W 
and A/7/. 

4 All copies except V read 

5 C K R omit 



saw. 35 .] sqRwtfawn ^ W 

[*] 

| q&ft dtM^IHl sgqfr Wfc 
w **rt fnrq; i 

qfa %twi^PTS5^[3q^: 1 1 2 3 4 q?n ^tfi^ 
fR^II 


<r. ^r. — ^4 — q fgr^nr fft i w#fpr 

^STopTTjr — <J3<ftf^ I *T3 ^ Md^PiR sri^h^tIr: 

tcwmiRGI %r i m 

Z^Tsfr JTFTTfH: I q %fit I W%*R 

3TT% SR^sqcf fRRl: I 3FRt$ 3^P# — I q- 



%ri ^q^^q^ciMcr 4 - 



cfRFh^RPT 1%%^!^ WTPTRI^^i^T R%T- 


*qRnqd%TFR#R #RiWRI STltorf^: | 


^ qt. — 3T3»R tefcT — fi-Fm ffr I 

TOlR i ris^Fr stFror i wz&ztf 

V^RT^F sr? vfe icraiT =* aftfjg > MFft& gfa t kq^RPR V?T- 

I Sqrf^iqi *3R ^ fRJT | *iRR- 


1 C H J K omit this sentence; j 
E G Q X have instead q-$n*f | 
^RT ?%; B adds ^fjj- before ^TcT, | 

2 The reading in all copies of ! 
T. y. and T. D. except J is ^ygf. 
but q^r is adopted as being 
grammatically more correct. 

3 Q omita ay^q*: while C E 
hav © 

4 C H J F and Q omit this 
sentence. D adds further 

flr 3 T*TT 3 ram <gW\ ^rTr^WTR^' 
^Jmir^TTH; but. this as. 


well as A’s addition ffi yrq-y y . 

seem to be interpola- 
tions. 

5 G reads for q-r^yvj f- 

Vt*:. 

6 a has ^ifni^TJW smr^ for 

*Tr^TrT; J reads 

i%qHPTo 5 rTa; for 

7 V adds ^ before 
perhaps better. 

8 S T and W read rre rq , ^ 
fqg*W?t, perhaps better. 



[ SECT. 35. 






dfo ^RRTOl# fid* I 
dfimiRdwifcte i fifl i «Rd*ir 

**ld# 


^rsrt- 
i mft 



M’ftR s s w ta r i 5 df^ddd difadifa-- 1 **- 

ddmRdldT I ^ *ffdW- 

spRdTdT ^dWI^VddTl^^d^i^IdiW I T% 3 
$PR*T ^5R% ^ddsdTWft^d ?ddT% ^IRdlddlft^d d *dd- 
^dd^SRdRlT: d^dll^ddlRld^d<dId. I ^d dddi% dSRd- 
M+KdldT ^d^m[^l L ddII^^d^l%l%' || 

spidldl^dd SS^Id— d«[*RdddT)d I SRTlft ^d- 
d M Nd f l^i'-d d l^^dd^tgqdiRdlgni^gnd^ |dd«ufldd I 
SRddT ^RiRWti^r *lRd% SdddJRdRIdp^dddTdldl'd- 
sdlftRdR^^JRd *dd^dd^Vdd^d ddddRW#- 
Wl^Rd-^d d ^d^dPTrdd^F^Vd^^^dddR^Rdi^dt: 
^WIdd2[^d^^«id5^3R5|Rd5R^ddI«I drdld I Sdift- 
3 d dd#*d%: I dlSWTTdT:" *ddidf *dddfTddrf|#d 
^T?T ^Rdlddlf^d d ^dd^iH'feRdldr ^dd5dRTIdds[3f- 
f%fi^drfddfaddndRTdd ^R^Rdldr 3RdldTdd?dd- 
RBfi$Md l ft#idd t H rd re I ddUddd | ddT l^INfH II 

[W] 

qWpr^: I d- 

tWU ft dW^R^WR^^ n 

d. ^T. ddT%dd f^T# — ddT^fd I JRRFIdRIdROT 
ftddrt — dr^r^ I ddmdftdT*f: I WdT: d>dd ddjd- 
ftfa RdWIdP^i^ll 


1 W reads differently ; 


*lj£r<3«r*T. 

2 The reading is taken from W. 



HKCT. 38.] * sfer* RH 


«n. wt.— 5 *T«n%re f^%— ^ i 3F$- 

SRFTHi SRmoM «PTR5^ I § 

^cf JR^fi^n%T II 


[*] 

srcrrci# i 

<r. — **wwric — srtiwH^ i 

ft»WKI^^lfil«IK«IRWWRfi||^ II 

^TT. sft. — — 3RimRWfil% I s^TR-R.-a- 
W WT ^"1^31$: I aRnWTWR 5 ? =3 %Tfe£.;’- 7 R 
^^f^Tf+Hdlft^f'id'hRDIdraf^^ I *WT 
SM^TRTR^ROI^ra; I ^^Fi^PTf qj^l^RM: >&.- 
^ I rffvT^ftoRORIT ^ | 9 id *- 

ottS^IviRORPRDT^ | | dlR’d- 

*T^: f^d^R^T ^R'lR^rW^R^R II 


[<«] 


*dfa*w'Rtra ‘wn^i 


1 All copies exoept B and K 
insert m r MK^ before 3*^11- 
in J the ^ord: is added in 
margin, apparently by another 
hand* But the snff^ in all 
copies of T. D. and the remarks 
of S. C. conclusively show that 
it did not exist originally. On 
this see Note loc. cit . G 

adds aa t wn i r *ri?r warwnr^ 

gqH^ : t but the addition is 
unwarranted. 


j ?qiqr 2pTK. V adds ^ %'fk &'<(- 

i 5S3*T«»it*RT*ornT 5qiqp<r.ti%; 

but neither passage is hund in 
any other copy. 

3 U and W have 3Tf%fi r ff; lor 

anc*. 

4 The reading in the to:.-, is 
taken from G K Q X, a.; being 
most probably tho correct one* 
A B C 1) F prefix s^-var 

t0 3»r$f^TH°. J <he 
word in margin. E has 

«ron%5[f% wi% wbue 

H reads «r^wran%f%^% 

f%«m . See Note Uk. oil. 


2 N here inserts ^T2SW§T 

aratffa «2r®s^W**ffpit arm* i 
wnfitenffareorw srrrrcsrrt- 


[sect. 38* 


q. ww> " w t g- - 1 qgptf^t i <$if% viwty^i 

flqqiqrqf^sqrfa: f^r^r%frT i qRFqiq q*$sfa®q#- 

*3: H *3 <R3Wlfa qj qft wi % I 

sh ^iR^ qtftft f^qon^ I ^qqTft^q*q*nfaf%fa- 
*f: I f^lT I ^T $ qfr ^ff%^T- 

qq**ft q qfr cFT SSpraTfa^q I q«JT cF3^ 

q qi jrfrt i ^ qft q#ff%3r m *& m i *# , $qfaq- 
IIW^ q qfcr gqpwffiwi, I m ^ qf% ^ 11 %^ fTtT^q 
qj iMi+isrcq I spqq q^ftqq'jfqfqqq qq^qqq q^q^q- 
^qqifasq I q«n qf^r^ q^q qfq $qqiqqTq*q i qq qjq- 
yq qifiKRqd’iji f ^ q ^Rqqtq, n 

^TT» qt.-^Rq ^fq— I qjq qfq ftq- 
qft h^Rm qqqqcqq I fqqq^fa%qqr*j4iqiq *^qfq% 
qqqj^ qil^qqwq^KqT ftq%fq ^%qojq I ftqq^- 
ftqf qJWRq ^WlSqfqsqft^qqqft $R<q- 

s^f^Ffiq 


[W] 

%t 4 iTIMMNM^^ft T II 
q. Wlfoft II 

jqj, qt, — ^ q^—mf^frq I qiqqiqqMlf^q qq- 
%q i ^q%: '#te qti q?(tWqir i qq- 

^t^Wsqiq: q^f^T q>I% || 

[«o ] 

qr%qq% i yr ^qq: ream- 



ssot. 40.] ^ 

I Wg^HfNTJ <?TO <Fptf 
<rc$ro*i fTf^rnr^ i to 

I 


<r. <$. — mvn ^%-- ^frqri¥ c r l mtewi s- 
mm TOq ftro fc i i ^rawkwr 

5Kgp# +$infd i +i^u|^d^rc<% 4«Q4i4ta i 
^|faqSfh#TC5F& ^rR ^ Fl ^ m: TdWrWMlft+IW- 
ftstf: I T.m* g^rkfcr i wrc q^r 

<F{wffi i srowrarklSra wi 


^ r . ^t,— qjRtjj — $t?wra% i < 5 - 

— q^CTTOitfcl II dfa-tf+Hd ^ W^Rd tN-fj ^ 
cpr%q?m dWJRTR«fJIOTR^: I SdT^HTO ?RR ffd I 
rF55 dd fft rRR: tmffc- 

I «RR g$FT 5 «*l^[TOWI^0«Wj4dlPl^R- 

ddKId^ddRIdi^vid+KCR ddqTf^K u Mftfd I 
3r STdlfaW ^TM% qsqm^F3]^fl3F^fa I 


\ ! • II «'« » " " ~ 

‘^rWIdTdT: qrn^lll ^ISSProd^PT. I W&fa\ 5FT- 
Rfa dKIdRd^d ^^|c| 


1 £ and Q supply tni and ?H* 
which though not absolutely 
necessary are inserted as mak- 
ing the sense clearer. 

S K reads 

N hereladds ^ SPTWW ’W 


I 3WSTST 5 RfJm- 
i mw , but tb e words are not 
found in any other copy. 

4 W inserts here 

f^F5T. 




[bkot. 40 . 


^5?TTpF% f^5 WHlftaKUl 

^#ekp p t | gwi^rfa 

^rfwRut ssj*# — l 'm 
wm sptMt wi mw 


W>1^ 

q»rc?H 


^FFFT ^ 


srsqmqr: 


m i zm - 
°T f|f^l 




-W1 <F$- 

rFdT tFHtf 


rewfl i wftort ^rtt 

*FT ^qpr^q^R Wl 5# rFgS%*TRJFP 

q-;-r %?n%T 1 I 'wr w 

fl*RTWi»K«nHytMw OTf^rsf sw- 

^eprc 3 &tft ^ cf;g^ raw* sift wi *Rfa I 

■^%3*WqTft^Ror I *fPTF^<JT 5 

i f^ftci i m ^FFn^^Mqr^FRRRqpi- 
^< m ^ m\^rm ^RtfRTT I 

W^^%T%T flWT ^TT^^^TIT ^ I t^RT^RcR- 
^T[7Rr?R?F3F^FTt ^ 'TO^RvRDT * m : I 

R^TTW^T^f !# ^ qqq i q<i«|aftq 


1 ';']’.{■ following two sentences j 
■mv omitted in C K R. 

2 W reads differently. ; 

3 Before qy ^g fi’ q 0 S T insert 1 2 3 




all other copies omit the 
words. 8 T also read frjftCTT - 

*fwwr for frifo i fl yr. w 

reads differently. 




sect. 42.] WINhIRmi * *TTf?r: V 

m*d^4i^W««F^Fr MiMdlll II ftfo^EROT 3SJ- 

#-ripW|f^ I II 

[ »n 

^^INI^I 4>K4*I rf^ ^ u i*i II 

?T. <£h — — nVlRft II 

^rr. ^t. — wssroifRif *f%- ^n^(ct 
5*nrcT: i ^p>4R^rc#Rfa 

5fl% I mwf ^RRTROTRI 52TPTR- 

#T ^ROR^W fttrw I SRTTR^ 3 <M 
rRFWRRR;l ^¥*PW5R1f>dl R- 

SRNT^ I ?WTO 5 f>4R5R^ ^ ^R5PRW- 
^r-IKd d^sRRTFM cFjpRf^ RR rR^<4«^( l l d^d'hrl Id, I 
4RnR#SRT4KU|^mu||^qiy;H ^RRdr^T- 

[^] 

m 5r*twh^^t *m*K i 

i Rft^q% %rt i <r f^r- 

*jFRfe *ri Rft^^ ^ i g5R>rc$ mi sfa- 

izm mm f^sfr w WiitenW n 


1 S T W; read the passage some- 
what differently, though the 
sense is the same ; thus 3 j^Tr- 

^r^irrsr- 


^pr^r- 

??rr?r-?T?«irw(^i5^iT>iRTTsnT— 
f«nT4<i^Hiuuyr*M w^Tfrij^nTr 
ffil 


2 E instead of th»s has 

G J Q and X omit the words 
altogether, 

3 E adds qrr^FfW^, hut the 
addition, though desirable as 
giving an instance of fifelHV *■ 
not supported by any other 
copy. 



*0 


[ ssot. 42. 


<r, — *Rqge*oFn* — gtfa i i 

MWCTf F ra 3m*TTf — ffcgfrffr i ^iR+*i i «nif 
TOT^: I 53%TrR: ?T5F^ aJMpfcrf: II af$*T- 

^ i vmm — fomm- 

ftft i swfatf: n ^ 

f% spprfofa I »Tlftft RRrefPT f%TOR^pi 
fafcrefTTtfl^fr SRFMI^ I ft%- 

qurfPFTrfa ^f ^^^ S^anqWF II flfa- 
sgrafi ■— i 

#Fnwft: fHfWr; i — *r%r% ii 

?qT. qr, — wrw*nf---gtR l 

siqp$5 iRqHR^ wh =qr§qiRsR*iCT crs# w ^tt- 
^n^RP T ^ 4 *H# I 3Tcf: ET^IST^R^tfRq JR*R^T 

jfSpjjfqpfHcjjsnqj^ ^ ^nidl^iP^'H'l'.^'ilHI^q 

5ft#? jf^Rfiwrn tr^rr i 

ST tp^f II SR3Wro?tfWf^r 5JTOWI! i fFs^T- 
i '*m mm swiPwflwi i f^- 

^^Rn’qRffl 35jpT 3 I ?MI«M*»i't>ftft SRzraspr- 

jn^gspr i ftM ^miThitist q^fT'i ^ rRq 

>ft 3Tft sIM+^rft ^^Pl^llodjPl crf^ST*#^: I 
iRqg fPsr^nmfo mm ^r^ 4 1 & 

i 55 ^ 1 - 


X A G J Y Z omit this sentence. 
2 S U and W read sjrgj for 
*l|v. 

3CX R V omit this sentence, 
and perhaps it is spurious. C 
here adds fe g i mma rer ^rr- 

^rfJr5qifW%$R«nTT#n^ if£- 

« 

sift wrtfWtffi- 


*t : ch t ^ oT fg r qw 

V is nearly to the same effect. 

4 The reading of U and W is 
adopted as being more intel- 
ligible. Other copies trans- 
pose the sentences. U adds 
$ftra: SHfTOrffrt v «ry appropri- 
ately. See Note loc , cit. 



Shot. 43. ] a&jtffrs qr 


n 


I 3R«W$f*tf 3$3f- 

^rfWf^ n I 

3*55*# — ftuwiTOftft I ^RrTl^STR^ 

I f^TO I ^ 3 

fSlfadfarawSr ^rft a5j#r i «rat ft- 

$«raRJr*R* W || 

*mfo— super## i ^wif mw 

ftWcITfsRSTPf#* SRSRrn^^KR^ | 

^ fasMdlfd^H+U-pq ^§pjj 

Wtift I 33TfRW *T«# I 

n»KdWlf^R sn^MM+KdKi if^M ^ || 


[«] 

. . - . sptrt: st^test- 

wmi s^Thsm^wn snpnra: sp^srptrt ft%- 

qoniV^^FT^ i ^rr v&mw&ti m\m i 

wrwwt dgrESRPrrc: #1#: ^:srg%*fc$. 

<m i ^^rnn^w% sig^ sp&KRrere : 

*t$:sig% ^ stfsrn^ <ur snrenn^ i 

*waww> ww #te$: 

TOrarajpai^ gqgfSR^^. 
#t#: 

^ tow swung;! stopur*# ftstoqftwrpu 
#t#f ^:*3% 


1 A B join the words in a com- 
pound ; J reads f^ q-qyflt ^ for 

ftr?mRtr^HT^wr. 

£ inserts qn*T after yRqqf un- 


necessarily. 

3 K Q read f or srSJ^nW 
and omit 9 ^$^; in th« folio' 
ing sentence. 



W [ skct. 4$. 

1 irnf wwi i ^^r- 

fof^r* 1 wnftfetf* JT^iwnwf^ n 

rT. tf, — I fl%T#R5- 
1 S3*ws% wfor. %&$: 1 

3TTRI JWI! SgR%, JR #^pir rR: JR*R3gRi|- 

?n& 1 giWRR$?r^-src^ i <r 3 %jtts-^:- 

#§rfT I I flJRR- 

1 1 

%?r ^i^rs-rph ^Rgf^RjjR m 

5f«CI=5^®^W<l?MR|^cr| *TR^ ##FTO- 

RS3RTOR. 1 * * 4 I qJT^JR Rjffig<fd -$F 5# fi I 
«w^i^- 3 nn^ 1 i 

«T^ JfRfcJR TOWl^T ft%<RR SE*t^ I i#ngq^: 5RfW[- 
RRT fjftRJT | TO ^f^^ls[^R I TOf- 

q^I%wr sj^TOtr: TOTO^RTTOR; I arfa^oi^HW- 
WfRRWRgq^r: +<'jm«wri< 1 m- 
JTT^Rrp: I JRTOF- 


1 K here adds ^rf-HI TW^IT- 
q£, As to the correct reading 

of this passage, see Note loc. 
cit % 

£ J has °qy j i 
B J omits aad reads 5 

snrrot *° r sr^nHwiwi, 
4CGJLMNY , omit a ^sy^ ? 
and ACFLMPQ omit 
bu{ these are retained as help- 
ing to make the sense clear. 
For a r rant v reads 


which gives a somewhat 
different though equally good 
meaning, 

5 A F Q here add Tgjfiy 

ftfrw, which is un- 
warranted and misleading. 

6 N here Inserts sfg 
$ujm , 4<dQ'H'R*T ^T¥r®TT5fTSi3T— 
5?rT?^rr^jr #^5^r?sri^T 

hut the passage appears to be 
interpolated. 


■SECT. 43 .} g 'i\ 

Rg’TRfRRR?* — ir-TRffr I 
qrq§T^K^?on%q^: | 9'^3TOf<# — ?R*ni^’ 1 1 

Ml!, m., — sijTOfawfijS*W- 

3R tfqfar ^ni%5?| ) ^§<1- 

Ri«n%* Ri% ^g:?i$!*i»*t ^i?of^*r" i 

fwrrfRRPRr ^TgqRRfcssr *n% ^g.'flgssawsrraw $r*t- 
i ^igqRR- 

vv&k R§:s^s*Rfro»RR«t ^rwtr*' i ssawRwft- 
f^m ^Rwrfo i -<>FTTr% ^RRrawrftggai- 
5fi^Tl% I rt- 

*tRRT^5* Iflcf R^RRRJWT ^R^IR* I ^ S^S^RNRR- 
fcm RW*p5*R«JR*.*i ?.rii^jt i 
^RRlfa^R^RSiRSl R3W3 t|RRR? 1*RRR«T f-Rq^lT | 
qWlR57R5*R!5RW3Rr ^RR^RFR ^.RDIRJT I «H9RwV 
^^Tl%TRT?RRl% *R:S!J?RRRW«l I 

S^|JRRlfoTHS*RWl *rc:3^RR*S3*RR«T *F.R«IR^ J 
RRSPRT^I RRRvqa^SfTiciSn^RJT effiw- 

9pR ?RR;sTTl%HR% §jJ?lT 3R*IT I 
*RWRSTOgO|RST SRWf^OI 5f Rif 5I5S[»R ?RRR: flft- 
1 SR^R^SR^Rlfesflfrl mm * RRR 
%5^t li srtrrrst m R^Rorara^s^: || 

< <m#R^5 JJ^f RRRR8JR R^tER EfJ^fceff RJRfRRSrft RR- 

^R qzf^RT areR**& |?r?«pt i asirft ^1%*^- 



2 8 T V omit this sentence, j 

3 The whole passage from cp3- l‘ 


n 


frsj' t0 ?f?t *%<r; seems to be 
corrupt. The reading of W is 
adopted as being the most 
intelligible, 




afcroft [ s®o*. 4§. 

hiv- 

R | 5PT R£ RZRIRR: flRrfr- 

f%RRRT ^ I RTOR^raRltf sf^flRIRR: flgr&SRfo- 
f^RORRT 3# I 5fT3RP7R«r 

$3 wfawfa R$r®rrt 3 §r ?% %m- 11 ffa sRrca#- 

%R: ?RT&: II 

[W] 

q 3fofo%W3 *Trag i rtoNfr i 

^TTfHRfWT^n^TfR q?m! I R S JT R%s*n^fRRT- 
5 pt ira itr vmii ' i rsjfr r^rt rti RT ftft m*- 

i *nr m hrrrhrrt ^thh* i 

SRTRFT RRRlf<raf%r4 RS^pfal II 

r. ^b — * i3rr ssraft— i 

I ^3 ^5R]^JrR%SRc2Trit: *«ngg- 

%f?T RR^RRRR. I R R cJRigmfcl^lrf RRRR; I “3*RRT$IR;- 
tfft” fRRSRRRTR^RlRTfefH R*T | q^l^fR^R^qRRT 
fRRfsRRTR i foRR%Tfa*fR5i*ifci3CRRR: vm\ I RT«H%~ 

sfalR %RR|5jq|Rf^r I rR^T%^R>RI^^lCTTOWR^R 5J- 

RR II Wt 4 RSRfa-SRTffrft I *n#ftR*R5 RR$MR1$R 


1 E ami X omit q^TJT^f: i omits <ffqr?r, 
^nd perhaps lor the better; U ! 



skct. 44.] ^ 

* q^m^r sm: i i ^#f^- 

f^pp#-tRP^rrafw i q^rsi^f^ra: n 

Rf I m ^RRTT*mi?T STORf*RR: I RlfWRR ffa I 
Rlf^t WTRlfTOR W( fw: I f^WRlf^WRTT- 
wNwfa^ffieitRumHifaqR'R i qejrcfarc^q- 

Rfr-' s qr^ ^fc II 

^n. wt — ^rgjTTJT 3w--^%Fr^Twm% i «rg- 
f^§T cRlfafH *V*l q?T*m ^ 1 

ssfrr *# i argfofa- 

^TOT^gJTRR 55^0[^ I srjrr ^ sqrflHR’i I W* W- 

q^ i qriwir^TTOFT i 

i <& fRR*n%qr?r 
q?R5T5i^ rrttr otwrji i t^fwimtbt wrt- 
v ^RRRqfRRfRrr?RqrR fRMIm<s.MR j 3igRR^0Ri^i- 

^ ^ | *H I |^y |c| ^ ^ 

^TTfR q^TR^: I m NlilMM^q RWrtmRl^ q$SR- 
RFTT fRFRRT qSRT RWWRTR; q^PRRFq^R q^RRFRT- 
RR^RRq^T^RR^RTR5I»R R 5RT- 

raroqnm q^srq^Rtm fR »i rfs swrt i 



1 N here adds ^uj y s^pcr rqj- 

c*rr«nr *r *x <m <rr- 


V. 


but the 


qr^nmrq-- 

wording of the 


sentence as well as its absence 
in any other copy prove its 


spuriousness. 

3 C K R Y omit the sentence 
3fl^*ra-HRF3re; aiul S ive the 
full definition of in- 

stead of the following snfrer. 



[shot. 44 . 






^ m ^ 5 % q ^TgR^TtR- 

^fTRfe^uWW'MM^TTH: I R^RWR TOgF%^R^F?>- 

H®fR: I WWM m fHR*?3RR%3R I 

^TWqWR*T?4*[ | 

W fa^-Rd | M^fad- 

RT^W^? m R^iH^ sr --^:%f^ r?- 

f^pTSRirRf M^>FR-- 1 * * * V R<H HP^i^S^T'nlRS:) R- -WfR'R *■& 
T-RM^^^TT^R^: I qflRR^'P- 

R'?I w H < 1|4T ' f f 5 TRf^T^5?TR% T R 
rl [H^N^--^rWRF^3vTir^ R?!F^ R!%^?F 

R^IR^PR- - R%^Rp-^^lfe^^R^Tq^>RHr- 





RqRF-^fR^I^rjJTSTRR- qsffTRP- 


R5TO-I 

■ ^Furfirf? q?-^ ? 

r ^ iVr] <Rd %■>•?• i 

# i wr#rr5tt 3 ^FrnRW wt 
q^l^FWR g5*4»T I dVq 

WJ I RRcWTI^ RI%TW: I I 'qi?^ 

^FrRffWRW I W R ^RRrq^ffSRRHWR 'Rn%R- 

^^RfrcjxqiT | FT4lf| V WT^% RqRTSqR I 

^4<tfl^drW^HId£lPld[+jqR : ! ’T 3 'FTSRRf^®^qfR%^lR- 
qWR: I fcT: I RRRfRRTRT W- 3x313 1 qfcT ^ifasp- 
rt q4rHR?[lt *mm ww 


1 Tii© pis -'ago, which follows, 

seems to have he©r» much tam- 

pered wit'.. C K. H V’ gene- 

rally i-greo among themselves, 

though they materially differ 


from the above. 

? The passage is taken from S 
uni W, hut is nat found in 
other copies. 



3 ict. 45. ] RwrlfaRr =sr *?*%«-• 

*f|6 # 3§tssr ^ir?<r5r ?ii 
'^% i ?urwiI: fe*Rigflib»r i <$<r$Rn%5 sr^%- 
fitS3f^or-RRRlR^f%^ I 
§r- srfMnfanTOspFW- 

RRff%5T-- 

^TRF Rlffiftw | qw %33IRfaRRRWfrl ftl^Rir- 
3*m ii 


[ V**. ! 

3T3RR RRR RRf vtq ^ l ?R RR RI^RRC*:' 1 
m\ ft ^i# ?5FR *R r^rrst 

stnm *j£trt q&whT*RR?7r w 4 %r: q^>|^ 
qsq^RTfH mfa m ^R^ifiWR < rsrr* ^irt- 
RR JR fRfRSR I 3TWT ftlfFTORf *- 

rfR% I <tRRRm WRRR sTRR^RR^’IIR" I <lV- 

^RRT3*TRW. I 


*Tf R? *R7T?R3*TR 7RRTRST qafRHRR^ 
JT?^ RR*RTg*TRW 5 | qsjT <TRT ^ffRRJJRRT^ I 
*ft % fRFS WTR W tf^rjt: I ?RT ^TRq | 
FRTTtR^T I 3RR- RmTRRfeTR^^ RFRSR II 


l 


2 

3 


S W here add fjvjT 



OUTSIT- 

’artfw- 


TTTcT ^KTfWfT^. 

D adds qqr£ qfUM<TMS^:. 

ABC D FH h xve Tfr^f for 
T\ft: probably substituted to 
avoid repetition of jj^ For 
«jf% H has yy* ;> 


further emendation not war- 


ranted > y th^ o '»ite?.t. 

4 C roads 3T$fJTfff* , TO f >r 3*5$“ 
mft: ; ^ omits it. 

5 A B t D read SHW 
which makes the construction 
awkward; J reads STrrtW for 
*im^i%. a-'iit! sr^^for ssr_ 
TFg., O has q-jgyqqq ^^ for (j, 

••oirnf". 



[skot. 45. 






<r. ^r. — - i 

I qq|^% % I ^T- 

?rw: ?rr^R#%sR q^r ^f^TT?rc^pf%g?Pfa x ^ 


RTfro s% ^ 5* 


R#- 


JTTf^l^ I RFRlWR fa*R: 5HfT ^ I <T%£: 

*fa?Rtf«ifaR?T: *3 I ^mRORm- 


WSrat^PF^ RpRlTOfifafo: II sg 
afawfew Rifemr %r i njr^fi^roi FTPB^mrsrr- 
*trt it rT^rrfrpT i i 

'RS^FWI? — ?rf^ II 3RSSP* ?F?R«%»TRf^% 
5P^wpn5W: II wra^wgacif^r- — n 

J^TT, ?T. — 3igqpr I ^T«rr- 

5*tr jtr RPna^Rig*!!^ i <R«ftg<TFi^ II 

R!«P# ^ I 3R3ITO =* SlftfT- 

|| 


[<*] 

jr%^;i?f«rimM Rwnft ttow: i q#rt 
^ P gqTH P T 5TFRT I *g: I *TT *ft WTF*T 

jftsnnTFW *rm*T I ^TT ^ re filrqtHq : | 

WRPT II 


1 J Y omit this sentence. A 
adds »grT r OTjPTT*T f#IT ^5T- , 

q-ft— fWrftrR ^ hit l ‘ is sil P er - I 

fluous. F and Q here add ^r|r- j 

i^w 5 *wrift~ ^T^xrirfH i rT^ j 
rar i f*r«r » 

2 The passage is taken from N. , 
A omits the whole of it, while 1 
other copies retain ^qj^W- , 
jjpj omitting the latter part, i 
which, however, appears to be ! 


necessary to complete the ex- 
planation. 

3 M N omit y jf ^r atfR -sI H I- 
<TST^: ) while J V Z omit 

ouiy: L reads T 3 T RUU , P 
and Q R t f RT ^ I. 

4 The reading is thatofDHK; 
.1 gives the same minus one 
TT : and with R g | ^ C E omit 
«mr Kg R R : , while A B P re- 
tain only the first three words. 



skit. 47.] ff&fffiferan sjTrcwtfesm ^ h 

?f. i afcur?- 

f^Tmr^'-TOT srf|?jTfafr i w*m*n tsito srfain 11 
TOWF3 TO w I 5 ?ffHMfdM|d^l^niH, I 

WJT?TTOT%TO: I 3RlffaSfriti fTOTOFTO* II 


[W] 


^ r*j%fa(roi ^ ftt^i P^mo h{i ^r tot ^ 5 i a - 


<r. 



— ¥T$frr || 




1 A G L P Y Z have f^T^ T for 

fkwm. 

2 The passage from q^^qrrt t0 


the end appears to have been 
tampered with. All copies 
except G and Z agree in 
reading it as above. N and Z 
give a materially different 
version:— ^fm?rf 37 
fgf*ff?pn5q? 3=** 53:1 snro- 

i i vi fo f -y i rfa i % *’ 3R- 
srs«m-i %3^ni3rararar 
lrlm<?*fe «I^|H f*4*i*»«i>I I TS^jjTT'T 
srfNrmnpnr i i%ihth %?- 
mfwnq 1 
jnrrRsw i 

STCTF3R*! I aRTTVRRTfTtp R*T~ 
m i RTT Rg l O and Q agree 
with this from to 


the end. The repetitions and 
fuller explanation in this 
passage show that it is an 
interpolation. Nil, does not 
seem to be aware of it, espe- 
cially its latter half begin- 


i 

I 


| 


Hing with tr^jTTR nfentroi- 
3T5T*T. Having explained tho 
definitions as read by N, Nil, 
notices the reading adopted 
in our text as a r /. and 
remarks <T8T-3WfTT5rr^TOq^T«r 

Hhto ? 1 si^vW ’ ?PT- 
Srh sr?#m»i rR *tot3t4~ 

!%?T TRHvfrr I This shows 
that even Ntl, found the text 
corrupt and was not satisfied 
with the reading usually met 
with. It is possible that some 
later writer corrected tho 
loose definitions of 3 q qq - and 
f5w iT » T given by Annambhatta 
and the latter being retained* 
three more q’ qlS RT Hqfac T sen- 
tences were added to complete 
the list. 

3 Curiously enough all copies 
except G K X read which 

is clearly a mistake. In J the 
vertical her appears to have 
been erased afterwards. 





[ sect. 47 


^§s*i ^ i qfe^r^^qR^HR ?[|o?q?F?^5!R5 fir^rgq- 

55^^ R3ti 'T^W5TI%3 qRURcfffi | qf ^_ 

^ I ^RRT RPHRTR i c^^Rq^ROT ^RUffa^ JR q^pT?T- 
?Rr ^FfofR ^ROR I q^Fqfq J# cTSfR^Refif 5JTRR: || 
'^’TRS^F# — ipNJlfclrl II 

[ « ] 

T^W t 3T«p?o^Rf>y% ijfR^F^fa $33sq - 

%i% %t% l sF'Rto ^trrNpt ^ 5qnHH ^^5^Ri TT% I 
w ^#T sm aqw^i RR -pR=nfsW nfror ?- 
?WT^I7H: I W ^TIRTfaf rFT qif*T q«TT *- 

sra I ifRRTRfa 

w sn^spm: i zm ^^mm?sRT- 

^T^mWnM sft^Tfq - iwTRT?ftsrc^n^ i s^^j. 
RIRoRTfj^ %q^fr|?T% W #nfal>wft ft SR irr- 
^t^P! I ^TI^jHrt R ft?R R I qs*u I q- 

^ <wt i ^ ?? n^ 3«n% i sift^R- 

*R£TFn ^TIR IPRmRR ^RR || 


R. 2ft.— R# RW-ftfftft || ^cRoRf^rft 
sfa- 3 Tr5rR I ?3RM%R[f^qqRf%: | qgrRjqq^^. 
iRftRRTifa: ii >:*RFqT?Rr ^nrq^— str^tr i W-rt- 


1 A F and Q omit the words 

3tm%f?nP a,,d before 

<mn5t. 4 

2 After TqTTClirPT A a,1<i F add 

T<fr?TW *mai?rR f^f Srnt *r- j 

ymH+'U. Js 

S For ^JTritwq; C reads t& j 


^TrfiwTfr. 

C here adds q>-*T% fTf*R*WS*- 

• *q»TTt aqurat 

but the words are found no- 
where else# 

0 C H read o^Vqr:; F has 

^ra;. 



shot. 48. ] ?T$rfmrw TOWwtfaro 


*? 


mw i 




wrtoiot to srrrf^r: TOri^ i 

TOW TOTWPTTOW W TOW^WTOW: II %WS- 

sw R Kw m — ^iwhm' i %w^5qR%%orgwi^ 

— 'ill'll id I WTTOITOv WRT^T WT W WT I WW 

dlgKI glST TO : I RRrpnWI^TO^ i *«Riwiki- 

^MHN i 4[ r d^^if% ? Rm ^ w wrrwrd w?r i TOTWTOwr- 
;%srwwiwi tow> sriwHT *rew ifwro ^nror i 

^w i u^iwor jrra^wr ^wfwr%ar*i^Tdowi^*^ii%- 

mm W n 


?WT. WT — 3FWWW I ^ M^ r H T d T fWW»<»W^MW^IIH " 
WTOWW: I swraTTOr I sWkK+j TORTW: I TO =W STO- 
TWWTO IH°Wld<WTOl%: I fW =W SWT%: 1ft WW 
WW ^THTTW # I WTO^RM I Wg TOWWfl 
WlWld ^T*TfW?!^T TOT^T 5W|WW*W4<dW! ^THTR W^T- 


1 A JY Z omit this sentence. G 
replaces this and the next sen- 
tence by a single one 

— ^rcv^^uim 

2 M inserts 3 mWjjlR I' t TT fH 

aft8r qrwiMi^wiMRifr, 

?> The concluding passage of 
T D beginning with ^ is un- 
doubtedly corrupt, and is ’ 
absolutely unintelligible as it j 
is read in most of the printed 
editions and Mss. Only N 
and J seam to give an appro- 


ximately correct and intel- 
ligible reading. I have sub- 
stituted ipr for CTKJ- and 
changed 5TrTOTTO^5T0f o into 
°cpTnr 011 fc he single authority 
of N, because the emendations 
make the meaning clearer. J 
Fand Q alone make 1 44 — 
r^TOT^nTUTT part of the pre- 
vious sentence as it certainly 
ought to be. F aud Q insert 

^’TTHT^^T^?rrms vnm — 

mRTWRr before 35TRT<p\ See 

Note toe. ci\ 



[ siot. 48. 


55®^ | ^ 3f5PTRf%T ^3ffl4hlsR- 


^ ifm' 


73^ j>?rf'f>k+: 


SSJUPTIf — 3F^TH I 


%frl^ I m 

^f53FT 




#TE#rt t STOf 
1% %^M4Kd 


jt wn^m- 


33$^ I infiUtftaH^sr f^TCT- 

^ %2F5R1%#T% JPTT: II ^^aiRAl^uj! — 

ii 3F^qn%7Pt% *# ^ RR^ i (^^t4 %^- 

s^KRi^h, I ^ I ®nr w l ’rf^k- 

JSTf^F?: tfT«T: I 5j|: | m 

||% ’T^cl^W^r 

cpt JFwnntr w 

^^^ ^TFn^rmKTT rrerere g^r I *Hfo Enpt 

Wf^rt * faspr * 3F«Fr 

a< f l M3$l d«[T^ I ^Wl- 

HHoMiH ,; t> r l*i5iW'I s IMRl4lP)JF^r 7f^t ^H>Ki>»^RR*hmw- 

1 S and W read the passage a , l SXftvrk PR* I 

little differently. ; 3 W reads ^ ^ 

2 Instead of this sentence S and C T ^^ R f^HM ^nr^T- 

w have 3T«RT s^rf*: I 



akrr. 50.3 sr W 


sfafi ^i+K+T#fafm ^ aw* i 'w m- 
frft i ^<rmw^qw*TPTOftft i * i w 

w$: I Z&m <T^ft I cr^5^T TOTO^TTTO^ JFTO'RT* 


TOTO *TTW: | m II 


[W] 

*WT TO: II 

a. #♦ — towtc — ^t%t% i ^ tortottR- 

TO^SSiflfo: | fliT TOF^RTOt RRr^R 

=* IM%SR ^fl q%^r3f^TOFTOl%[^%t I 3rm~ 

3TTO*^ 2WFTOIJI 

»rr. at, — — sroroMR' i tojttop- 
t^t i r%«t »r§tr qflFpR^rr fcanpiw: 1^13- 
RR: <jf *TOR^tT # to^t stf#- 

3W TOI%3FfoT TO I ^IT- 

9rNI TO ftfRf !T#Rgft^TOT TOIRtft 11 

[Ho] 

ftfa<Rn«rai*w: I w to *fR*n 11 

3. $♦ — RT^f II 


1 The following passage seems 
to be oorrupt. The reading of 
OKU adopted. S U and 


give a materially different 
reading. 


g fffehre 


[ saor. 50 . 




^n. 5ft* — i wwww- 
i ftajqsr ^pra'i wii%yp?w 11 

[hu 

i w a§q mvfti n 
<r. — i%wro; — i 
-5fr. srr. — l^woreii-iJh'^fa i AMRiRiy^- 
fonfiqN*! \kT<^m' i ft«w*r i^y 

[HU 

qaj II 

q, ?(t. — qq s %3 i^Misq- 

?qr. qr. — ^ — qsqft- 

i ^qqiwcf fi% Spirit: ptsq &&-. i qiw 
5qi*HRRfWKi'T^lfR(l%5fT^: I afsRrei %ak I 

Mr «^3Wrasy^Rf qpft sqifafFPlfisFWt 3T 

strict i m tltucrotf 5^3- 

l%frorifct qpt: II 

[ HU 

s^wt^tarfaw l s %riq: l fn^wraiqi- 
I 35f StqRoit4*T- 

foqs: 1 w q&it qfcnaftTOti^ft stfq<w w*n«r- 

q\% i^ ftsmra^ 1 ?rfwqfiw^ii^anmw s 1 


1C f K y and V omit the I 2 G J omit <, (lq^ c ; y inserts 

sentence. 1 «r*Wl*«l%: Lelcr e 3WWIW 



SBdT. 54.) WIKjtftfawil ^ ^?P «H 


w ft** *K^ii<ki i wzsk fW- 

5?nf# i*K*IMH% | SFT^n^fHFtf- 

^rsgroFft i w mwm wr^nf^f i w tt- 
**nft snf^r n 


g. ^t, — ^phr f^rag — g ?% i giro 

5 * 5 RRt — | 7 ^# — I WW S$RI% — g- 

iffi i sgqgf#rt — 3 Rnn% it 


?*n, gjf. — ^3 #rr wm z&m — grcrciFft i m- 
wPFRnM i gnajmrc- 

^ 51 %^ i <tfgt im^ti ggsraw«i|(%- 

<a&q# r P fcrft m i Py #«mfasF*r: w;i 

aRn^Ror # i gparc|fa^Rf^3g- 

SMraRRT) R^R g™TCRT- 


f^oqg^ifirsrRin^^: ^g. ii — 


3F*rci% i 



gppfl gf^Tf^: I Tqrigfcgw feg- 

fflpm- ii 


[HW] 

^n^mmsgiHi i w $sgr $m- $gg;~ 

^T^frT 1 $gg*g 1 | Hgr^gregnggT^g sgrg^ n 

g, sft. — fog 55 ^ — gpaffa ii 


1 G J omit arftftwrW. 

2 The passage from 

“> °fT%?«r»3c is Bot 

found in C £ B V. 


3 Tlie sentence is omitted in C 
K R and V ; U has f % phfgy — 

3TTVT^5[T%f$ri3[. 



Ota*!* 


[ sxot. 54* 


V* 


«n. st. — ffoa ffo i w- 

fl*ir V 

vm ii 



[<*] 

’TO 5<TO* fom S TOT?W I 

W ?TOt ftw: «rTq«TOT^5TOcn?[T% I 3F^tsfat* : 
II 

<f, 3$Rfa---TOfa II 


*IT. ^ seitesfq i 

^raq% ’t^fipfJt ^ fRf^; i srrIto^- 


*# — TOf% I «MRFflT*wr 



'^fcf II 



[*U 

arteWre; 1 3nwi%^: T&mrnii srorenfa- 
5 %t% i an^m^r tori^? §too^torr- 
i m «PHKfc^inW i r ^ l 
TO 5F5T ^TOUTOl^ I 3I5T 
^TTI%T 5FTO ^HUIHT^I ^FTH^f sTOTOfa^ 1 1 
SFTOm# STTO^TO; 4 TO&: I flF'TOTO - 
f^TOi^cTOi^isn^^tRM *ro*nqTO^l girofa- 


1 A B place q^T after ^trH; 
B omits fqqq; G has fqq% 
VFT. 

2 Q has snSft': for gof;, and 

adds *n*^. 


3 A B 0 D F and Q insert |fjj< 

after 

4 C H Q U and W have untr$>* 

while E reads 



SHOT. 56. 3 aq>q TTq q > q T WJNWffar^T ^ frits* *» 


gk^dHNHKnil^lr'i I "^RfT ^flf- 

1 M \\lw T^RFPfNl sW I I ^rTO’lW^W- 

^T*TT JTTFW’Tr^R STHf^TW^fwi *1 HI K W TfPMI^W- 


W 8 I ^7 *Tr«757T77F7 ’TFT 





’TTT’T 37TP7: I 



II 


?T. 7T. — arras T^nrsTrT — 3rf*r£ fR ii arr?FTriTPs^T- 


ot - wn^ ii 


rs 





5*TPRR|- 


samis; — ^mnr$ ?r% i 
«TR I TTimgm: I Wf3Rm>: 


Tnf^wrr? — m- 



52JTW: 





rv r 



«TR I an^T '-a#sRTT%T: I f|ciT% W-7ig: 'JTRSTR- 


3TT«PRTrR^R 



*rar-*i«rar* wft st^trirr^t *raraiRfaMift- 

RFFRFRT ’TRR* | WJTFRRT f^RT^T 5£RRTftR?T 
^RRR^nt%T?CTT% *TRR*{ || 


^r. 7F. — snwfas; i ansRrt^Rk 'rrr- 


1 Some copies omit 

2 C H K X and W omit 

mvttvan^ar. 

3 For 0 J L 

MY 7j read qipgTqf^ which is 
perhaps better. 

4 G here adds ^ ^HKt ^IsftcTH- 
a?«jT^;u5j infmsnrf^rR^T- 


izrmxrw strive: srmzrrm- 
i sn F RT^ or 5?fmt 
q-^jj- but this is undoubtedly 
interpolated. 

5 J N M Q and Y read s n * T MR * 
f or and are supported 

by the high authority of AW- 
See Note Jo*. ci;. 





[saor. 58 . 




MHwfagTOM r w<>(^^i^dMi>KWi^^fd^^ wra- 
irFPF*r. w; II wnufcilKfff W I ^ ^^Wi**ww- 
amm *jfRr q«nr ^i$^tww«iwi wrr; i *& 
f^i 5 *naR 5 ^R#sRWT qlRr q^tr jjirt #t 

at FRiR^T i rr«TT %ffWRiM stpr *ifiw %qn%: 

wqpHI Kcd wfRR? I 

tq r «jw§ q?n^ qftfqsqiw! - ^m>#«R^T - 
3 *Pf^lR^T 5 ^T%% ^^sTT^qmrrr q ^TSR 
q p-qsqftiqK f I <rq R^I SMsqfaqr- 


qsqpfrqR *Jfj%qil 


^I«WkWT '*m, I cRT ^r 

i ^ i ^ i ^ t ^ 

r sm qrwr ! fqpnqqgrra^nrr- 

fv. rv 

^FH-dRHRW 


* q 
qr*rq^r 

i 



[ ^ ] 


*m m*mw jrtot?ot rwi *r fim: i wr 
qiltff gn i pigaiR 

O 4 rv r\ 

SH TTI^^fH II 


<T. ^T. — ^Tte^r 55^JRIf — qw% | 3R- q?q*q *TOT- 


q?qft*R#r 




1 U and W read the passage 
differently. 

2 C K R V omit the following two 
sentences. 

3 K reads Hq i &t n' q, f<* 

4 The readius adopted is that of 
A D E K; G H J read q^tQf 


only which amounts to the 
same. B. has y&fa SR]^, and 
C S. C. seems to prefer 

the latter. Possibly both 
WRR a “d ®»y heve 

been later insertions. See 
Note loc . cit. 



SlSOT. 58.] ^ 'i\ 


i i otwi- 

sqf^fiwr^F 1 2 3 ^PRifa^qpRRRfT’ ^ro^#- 


3R*T 



*F#T ^ ^ififoFPrfNaRi^ I 3TT«Rira^MTf«5:%: vs- 
i 3qrf«r»g ^fa*nwff5rcr sqn%trR- 
JffifspRF: | 5 q$Ja#rc(^ OrRTI ^^f^SRT^- 


rfrf^ RR: 



^FTT: 8 I 


?m, RT. — WT^T I ^ %%: ST*TT*TP?: *T =R IWIWFT- 

>1T R RlfacT f*q*T: I cP-TT ^ RP#W^PTTRft^ 

flMigfaftRfrRP*; i rti^f 

^3^T% II ^JTRT##?: II 


[ V ] 


^ftf^Torpin^ i ^w%fhr?vfsrrJrfqRRT: i 
vt ffr^TfH* l i 

*m ?m sr*t#t ^mra irW tW 
"mft i ii 


<r. sft . — wm -sqfoftft ii 


1 A and Q u *T Ht*fTf*J l. 

2 The reading is that of N and 
Nil. A CLP omit s^ng: leav- 
ing | 7 fr which then becomes 
redundant. G J Y Z omit 

A inserts q before 
WWf 0 and M reads ftiflgw r- 
*(1^!^ both of which are 
dearly wrong. 

3 Q JS and W omit this sen- 


tence. F omits the rest of the 
passage. 

4 A B D omit K adds 

ir^q- A B D and Q read q^ ssqi^ 
for N has qqr«£r for 

srs^rfo. 

5 K II add af ter ?i?r. 

6 C adds after H 

reads an d A and 

w «€tylqo?; J omits pfaj. 



HO 




[ SECT. 58. 


r?n, it i i 

®$raf<t — i m i M mA i <ri: sw 
51 %: I mi =? q^$fl'q^R 5 qftraRR§: i ^liRi^sr- 
STFRI^RR ! ^f^5iqmi4woT ^RR: I ^RR: <WX I 
jfasti ^iq;R^Tjras5i^iq^vn‘q%^^?i- 

str rr% mi qw; u ^rr*##^ ii 


[H<] 

STTH^I# 5F?: I W^tPT I WR m*W' I 

mi '*irami%i wti qsrni 

5H%: il 


<r. 3ft. — ?fs? s*rr?— -nhiV i q^^oRii-— ?jTfrm- 


I amtf^gp: q^fc*?: 511%: I Ri ^ 

#TR^T: I afiRRHW?- — TOTRR i fr^RRTRq R2RI- 
JTRfo fe «rq 511%: ff g q?RiR^R$:|| JRT1%I53RT RR[- 
m 5H%ft WcRI #T: R^3qR>ldRI^ 5R|%3IRRnmife- 


m m I R-iR^RRi 4 I^R^IRR%R’R1^%T- 

qq^RR ^irri%E'Rt&rr 5n%q.?Ri^ i 5ii%3if«ri : ?5qq- 
OT i ^RT^'-iRi *TRR^^3^i^iTOqwR^t 
qfl%3 t R5-'«? JRPWT =q Z%\ q«Rf5flfI%3R^RWn^eq- 
fcR55PRT RqqRRR ftf^RWTRq *TT SRR qr^RR 

siRteqpRt qpR«r q'TRfq^rs 5n%^5i^qi j «Rqffl5i% 
5r%ftfi i ^ ^RqRqisre^Rtq ^Rqm ^ 

ftot f fa % I Rjgqqf^t 


1 W omits this. Q adds gj^f j ^r^T%cT:. 

gpj^Tf after | 3 N and Q here add ^T^qr 

2 A B L> and JT insert i 5y?^PTfS-5ncR^o 

after unnecessarily. C ! 4 F and Q have g : g.s<|q$K»?l , 

more eurru-tly reads ^s»qV« ; o A and M read qpt^T. 



SECT. 59.] cWj H fyhg r ^ s 5Tf^r: M? 


Msft faq>wrT<rej iiqwx' ?^r 


grcrisrcsft 


ii sstiunfa ^fRr i 


^TI 1 WFTT 4R JISI'-f^MM^I^^WK^r 

^rttoIt flRsft ?ri%^ q^rafcr i sqwrw q^R- 
R^rprr^MH[^n%^^ 1 1 ssror i ^mrmm- 

on Mcr I m qr^i^r^RRRRr sr^fr ar«rr 

toi: i q?r *rar *t- 

l jfNfa agfar a^n«J 3 BR^»w«i I a # » fr » r«ro 

II 5TtesifJTT^%I 1 =q^ HlR«tH- 

«n tW ii 

4RT%M M |xf I cRST^TT^Ml^ I 

?TRq%R r $f: i ^Frrsngtf^ qw n frfr 

'fT^w^i i §[ri*rn% mzm qozixmw- \ ^%r$- 
«P© 33 *»wT%ra «f«Ei«nf Rra*TOfl?an?R ^ gg» ffr 

i sprit *&: 

fftrc^rfq srioTfRiRTWT^ u 
W,fe: ! WR5Tl%JfFI: I Wfe- I 

ggrmpn: i W 4 T fg^sfq ww: I 

f?RTTN% 5TT%ftfa RRWRT: I 4FRr4rT4T 4FTCT- 

44K^Rttrsft 5n%# q*q## tori: ii 



1 M N F and Q add fpgr% 

alter but wrongly ; .1 

supplies the ellipsis by 17f?7fT 
more correctly. A reads 
for srrcn* incorrect iy. 

2 G hero adds sen W t?rr>T 3Tff =7. i 

I 

3 The text, of T P is hero un- ! 
doubt edly tampered with. .7 
alone gives tho reading adopt- j 
ed, which seems to be the I 


correct one as it is supported 
by A./. A I. omit 3 rf% before 
?c^cr7RW?Tr. A L C P make 
•snferf ^ r f Tr l ,art of tbe pre- 
vious sentence. F N and Q 
add sr~^5T%*i?JT before and 
M q^t%R^T Jitter 3pi5n%- 
Tffij, Q V Z make the two 
sent enuos one. Y Z have 

^nr and JjjjjrffiT iJrTT and 

iffif respectively. 



• - 

<WRwHp 


[ sacrr. 59 


?*TT. ^T* — 51 WET — 3 TTflR I OTTI fRf- 
sfa: qRJT | fRRR I SfffiRk* 


*RRT HWHU^T 5TI%RrW I 5fT%H^?>RJR 

5ItB^ I frPRRSFR 5PRR* I WIWI 

55^on i *tt I frmr '%r i ^frofr jtft r^^Rik- 
55^n m\ iwi jtpjr^ fRiti f%w^ ra^i^RRitr ®- 
scpjit i span ft^n W i 

w TRTPrt fm w?- 

JTWTW^RT'TT^#- i S^RIFF^iWOF ^RR^PT- 

%^9T1%3F^?B3WT I WJ ^!%*% TR 3>R>- 

<RR ?^wrra% 38jmT I 32^Fr%^F cR 

JRR ^RR I W^^mj JRfFRT JR* 11 

0 3 

siwft >ifw ?mwsiR?f: i tj^r 

q?i^r|f %$ sj jjrfif«R i h *i i|T i w^fr 

#W I ^RTOf^V^TWITaT flRfa: || 


1ST and W insert here >ix 
sentences explaining the q^gr- 
&rij of the definition of 575 ^*; 
but they are absent in older 
Mss. IT prints them in brac- 
kets as an interpolation. 

2 The reading is that of l r V 
and K. K omits and 

T and W omit 
while 0 reads simply 5 tj%- 

^m^gr^r 1 ^7 


I 3 S T and W road fl ff j j'trf for 
fljTTT and add 3Tff^jT^-^niTT 

as a third species. 

4 In the place of this short 
sentence S T and W have 

^ fzqwTT sfNrffTsrcr frftpt T^frf 
1 7 ?ri% 7 t wssrrfairrPTf. 



SECT. 62. ] r T $# T 7 T 7 T ^RPftran^IT ^ 


H* 

?T. 37. — 3jn5T|ffe i ' 3 TR»!^IKstHW’^*l: S 'TRSII'hlgl- 
f^RF^lSTSWT 7 ^TT.1 '4l77ff W-mfa — 7^7% || 7P7- 
T^wner— s$% ii #tN^Wfi - T^iTifaft I ^f7- 
^77 737%!%^: 7%%: | 5 ^qTfrrlTI II 

^T. I iT r 7^3rTf^lf^75RT7 7?% 7?T^- 

Tw^m^irr^ir^r ^s^f^^RTTRiTwi^Ire ^ 7 ? 
cT?777T7™f7' I rrjcT7W 7-RW || 'jRTTR 

%]} T I 7T7RT7T %77?7q: |i 

hU 

Tn^Tfril^ 7T77WRWW I TOT JTT?^: 5^Tt 
P%% * t r^ttr 7 7 - 

7M 1 77> 7f>3*ffT^TFrrTR 7RR7- 

^nT73JR 5T wot 7tR-7T’7T-7T7 II 

7. Tf-W* # 1 7J: TiW^^RTTvrfrTIf^ 3[S577 1| 

?7T. 7T.- 3TT?RT RSTfTFT i '47 77»HiW«l 3R5TT7- 

77R 7 It 7I7H«T77t 7I^ 7r?^!77|^|577I7: 777% II 

7T5IT7 %777% -3w|T^n^RTft !i 47|TW!%TT% 17- 
3^RRTR7I% !i 

[^3 

7FR I TT^K Vtim =7 I 

riHfor 5RT7R i rthi^ snnarw I sfttwtrii 
7. ^.-7177 W3“7ml^ I T7%7W- 

] R prefixes to 3T~ [ explanation < t i-rr-TrWT 

gnrf^T'’. 3 0 lT rc,,i 4ft\trWT7l<T. perhaps 

2 S IJ aiul \V >u>rr itisert hu';; Kntov 





g r foi fr n s: [ SKCT. 62 


lfwfr^T T F?n\ fH i gg 

?Tfc %r ! %sr: WR1 ^I^gfRigRcTTf^R' I JT ^ R^RR- 
I JTRRI%%: T%R’RTRr qgsfa qigRW* SR- 
-‘ cFn%THi?w %?i brrr” rr% g%«r II 
JR^R! RRP ‘tf <RPT *R»R* sft JTRf^TfRRigi rRT ^ 
m 'sRRlftRtffirfr %T 7?RT TpPf?T Rtf *R>R ffrT SpflRI 


^RRRRRR • V rs4 JRTC J gft STRftsTlR: %s4 
3 %f ^RRRFTRR ^R7Rf ^^RS^fg^TRf^TT^RR- 
RRRR I gRfrfNppfif "fo: it ^RlRR^TRRTCRi =5f %?- 


g^SrRT jn?rRW i RRgegpRRiRgR r^r^rr^w 

^pwr i gg q^i^gqi^iRngK? ^r- 

srt gjsftfo 


R5? i 



%R^RRT*RR|| 


rm. it %3T$ ^IRPf: %R S{ %fe* SR^RfifaR: i 

jggiRW I q^gs^Ri^RR rsifr ^TR5W# i 
* ' '-TRR iRnfegr* ii ^ 

5j5gqf?x£?g-: u 


[«] 

^ q P- TSTR srisTSTRiT i 3RRJT II 


g. ^T.~RR?Tifa T7TR RW£rTO*RTR ^Ifrf^RT- 
g^.gR^R. WFRfcRgRgpR wrs RR^RR^sgr g * 
JTRRRfafa *^R I SRpRWOTT ^IT^fRR ^RT- 

^ftRg^RW?!'^ *R&RRig II 


1 S' V and <} here idd yM T g W WH 
'■'• ‘ i,N t-v*- 

ot*pt- 

: > a r. :td> ^pj; *rrvffr«n^<T; N 
!•' anrl Q have JTqHfo^TOniR. 

3 Q inserts l -ofore fTqTffTrT. 

4 This is the reading of L and 

; c .1 N P Y Z have the 
same without ?rr before 


A reads JTT.tj ^TT 51% 5V5TT%- 

r» A arid F have for 

Tarn. 

*> K ii and V omit this sentence, 
while S and W omit the next. 

7 F ami Q insert here 9n a RT«T7 

TH%?T £1% s’^tw 0 . 



ftfccr. 63.) ^ sfi?r mm 

=F?3f3f%# 33TOTR3*3fR 4 'fRi ^Rpat f%3i 3 ff% ’ 
fft S% *13 31 «fac^*n3«WT*lT Ifomwh'rw 

%f 1 dir w$ 313 3 rrtr- 

^fg^rptfR ?I133RR*3 RRIRI^ i 51% T5J^rf%% 33%- 
S c 333R33 | cfe 3#333W3TOI3333333l: 3R3 *3 I 
32lft 51®3R3R3Rf s*R5Rgg^fe 3 3R13R3; I rP?n- 

331011(3 11 

3%3T 313131 3£R 3?333*3R3 *331 SW 3*31 %I3 f%31' 
3% I 33 R313313: I *113313103 3?3RI03I31S3RI3j?R3Jf3;- 
3133*13111 3 31 I : 33 f%3%TT?: WR3; I 1333%lf?: 3R- 
333 II >13313315333 £^31333131*0113 3T3j3f3 | 4 S%fR- 
33%lV 3133 3I31'J33C^33R i 3f3rqRroqTJnf%^ | g% 
fF33q^^33^l3Hg3I^Tf n 3i?If3.t3Rr3i^(3]g35RPTI3I^RT- 
*R 3 RfiRRRR I 3RfRSfT3r 0 3T } q%53I3f'RSTrs;37 |R%: | 
^3Tf3P^ 3^3133*31- 

^3cR531%f3: II 33 =33 33 313113 JJjR 3233 3RRR33- 
5333133 3J32R31R3 <R*RR3*3lfa 1333133313 533313- 
^73RT3%*33353R I^RR 33;R33-3«13 33R 33^%3f- 
%3 | *33:3131033% *13313 331 3 3RR*3R13[5rr3f 
33R3SR131 3 *313; I '<335333133 313103*3 ftf&RRR; I 
3*3RR3131^R3r313R3?3F 3IWR3 1 331 it I 333 ^Rf*RR 
3f3l 3f3f *R333 3f% <J3RT3 5T55HR 331 3333ff%5R- 
3R313[ 3%3 3%33. 331331 # 53fi%%0Tl 33R3 J%«fN% I 

1 A here adds WR- «'ious, as STgrrOT?* has already 

**l ^TC^PTfr*? 3Tg*nsS3\ but i once been referred to, while 

the words seem to be spurious xt 18 doubtful whether q-fy^rq 

as no other ropy contains is recognized as an independent 

them. They are also super- proof. 



[SECT. 63 . 

°nf^ gift ii 

JPTRI JTCRRRJRRf 7RR^ | SRSeRR^ROT 3«T: I 
WTSRmRiWITW %?: ! cR 
jjci: r ^qftgr 

STRC^R JWI^RRir^RFC I q^R[- 

vir«? ^flf^g^spRsn^Ri^ tr qq jjir ftqife- 

5facRqRI7R#r ^R*T ii 

* v_, *\ 

?rg glsRRi w^i^wwrVi r% i ^r- 
^t ^RR% ’ srRR31%75RrTR^RR^^?^!^ qiW* I 

qgfawqrc; : 3^raCT903nfRw 

*RR SRJifo^R 5R % i m- 

*^rr*r 5^R5f«f^5RiRq^R^fjr^ srrr qqf%- 
*WR3 I gwm Wnf^gffcRqs^FT fqi%^TRR§iq 

qj^HR II 

l>] „ 

3nT«n«rt3^r%%*4- ssrcnrcwiiii^ l rsrt%r- 
w?n% ’t^^t^^t^iI: frc mw- i q«n 
gW h* I ftW§TR Twfcr i wa\ ^\fki 
imfm i wwifrrcflb w *rfr w 

4 w^rfl g^Tsfq * wiW n 

<r. ^.-Rqqiq'tgqq I qRflfar- 

|| ^WW!|;-l3r^fw%% I ‘ RZ- 

qzrW I ‘q*T 

1 The passage is variously while B J read 

worded in different copies. 3TR*T. K differs from all in 
The reading in the text is j giving 5TRH. 

that of A B D F U and S. C. j 2 X has q-qij* l«ref§[: 
CGHQsndW have j RR. 



mot. 66 .] wMtffrw w w ft fam ^ ^ffrrs " hv» 


*itto ;n%fr ii i rP^ir*# <ra- 

*ro>ftara %m§: ii zk i ^ ^ 

5rarft Jwn>ri3PTTP>^i^r ii 


J3JT, — 2T«n«lf3^ f^czrFTsrrsff^ — 

^i^rf%r 1 i 

WWP fFT TO T^' I W^tlfi^TOW^: ^13^- 
m •• TO &&:' I 

=TT*T m ?t*$: II ^TT^flW^ I 5*n- 

q^? ^ ^ROIR | 3JPTOI^«WTO pr- 

q|%^ II 

[ ^K 

^(frft fe Bre f 1 wiiw^qi m&w *rWr 1 

“ II 


3. tf. — ^ 11 


[M] 



m*( H 


1 C K V omit this sentence, ! 
but as besides 8 T it is found j 
in R also in a slightly different j 
form, it is retained. The sent- j 
ence as it stands in both S ■ 
and R is corrupt and is there- j 
fore amended as above. S ; 
reads ren q ^rll l ^ : which is j 
not intelligible, while R inserts i 
qq£ before last q ^ f^ q ; quite j 
superfluously. j 

£ U and W read for ajfiftq ?. I 
3£ B J I omit fitffcn and I 
join the two sentences. K adds 

itit •**•* 

€ 


4 It is impossible to ascertain 
the true reading of this and 
the next passage. A B C H 
J U and Q together with S. C. 
and V. V. agree in reading 3^* 
a“d 

respectively; while the other 
variants a^ g^nnn and srfft- 
*«aUf are found in 

D E G K, as well as Nil. I 
have adopted the latter as be- 
ing grammatically more cor- 
rect, and being supported by 
the high authority of Nil, 



t ffltor. 66 






f , — m sqrcft — i 

praifewta sgroif, i qs?Tg d 5 *q$qq>fffofrr 

ss^Piii 

1 * 

?fT. ft , — m ft$qqfc-g%Tftfa i ^ESTSf#rs®T- 

£Fff#t STqf^Jr^rqfa^fM^i %5FTT- 

^^e 3 ri: m- 



[*»] 

#TT ffafcMfl fftff %IW^W 
^TT. ft— 5 :# ftwift — I 3 If[^|r^FT- 
^ c f¥®2jorf i gqf^Rqqratrtf sqfeiqft 

grf^iWT | 



f^qif^fgqfqqq^^qswi flqkrq^r^Tftsqrnt: i 
qj^Ri^t qfq *w>t i sfq: q&^qsn^qfq^ qqfa i qq 

q^qj^qif^q: || 

n«i 

%*&[ fflft II 

mi 

ffcit Ifli II 


[®o] 

$f%: *f*n II 

[«?] 


fetofffcF ft it 


1 K inserts gap after *9^: unnecessarily. 



biot. 75. ] ?ura#Rt n 


[**] 


rt. ft. — -vfifff ftwd — 

m&fc I II 

[*] 


O*] 

j4^ T ff rfT ? f^fT: l ten ntewf i tenfn- 

i siten sfter n 

l>M ] 

qw *%te: i w WFffi "teterm^Rr i In: 
^ tefTte^ ff f%i %; 4 1 sT^ffSFf r *nft*4n?<MRn- 
fiff i%: 1 3Fff r ^pref ps^f *nrnf$: 6 ftnterm: 
*diRwflifn : ii 

n. aft.— i 
te»R: I l*RT*Rf K — In ffa I ><KW l fitor3f ; I flfft 
srailffl — STfqlfo I ^Wtf fef r ffaK»n qig f ffrt I n- 

%^n — 3Ff^ II teTflrstt %ft- 

teff^lfN^flTOT : nWR^ni: I n^t ^Tlfflf l^lf- 

1 C and X read anf^f K5T<?°, ! 3 C K read f^T?FOTin»:. 

and K 34 1 ^ 1 ^ D omits 4 E J X hare af*TT?jir:; D GX 

1%^. insert after jjsj... 

2 G J Q IT W X omit I 5 D H J read tn^HEWmi^s; C 

and join the two ■entences. 8nd 8. C. have tT9[rHim$: 





afofr n p [ SWT. 77 


golf: I 

fom A3ww«Ul 

?*rr. #r. — sw R^r — 1 *n*Rf aqrafti 

gjpIrR 1 3Tg w*rR sR *n^r^T ssapn^i 

gpngsraspiR *RiR R&w-ttrR ^twr : ^rRsRo^jiR- 

51 WHT^f ST^RTR^n^PPR 0 !^*! *R*?fa 

WMI<fcHsl£MI<tMH, 1 «nW’FT:^ J IWljf^^»WWWWI- 

Rs^nR: I duarft fRs^w^sf^nR: sRs#RfJto: 


I 3Td: 

( ) 

iff I I 3pf%- 


^ , A . , ,-, 

sRnwc i 3n^FRr# wn*; i 
swrbrnriiR 4 11 

<r. ^.— swns— s i 3 # r> n<{H i ^~ 
^nf — •S’RR i stfrc R i ^^^'TT^RTf^nr i ^tt- 
#n^ irawnRetf: u 


( V3\9 ) 

*u*u^«i s^u<ji+ 4 si% i 

w ^ oft iq ; l <r ^r?rr i to ^? r R ; 5 n 


1 Instead of garan i fyfo N has 

gwiffw. z a<lds 5®r after 3TT^- 

Other copies omit the 
word altogether, but wrongly. 

2 K adds apnjltiiPI. 

3 A B D have ^iffTOT; E H J X 

insert gr^f? before also 

in the next sentence. 

4 K omits iftsr* G J add 

after perhaps better; Q 


U and W omit the whole 
sentence. 

5 C E G J Q U X and W omit 
ffmWTIif. X has 
instead trcfftvfcfft I 3N* 
I H has ^ 

for befo *« saram- 

q g flf T W. A B D F insert grrfft; 
before *sn?*TT?;. 



8*01. 79.] srfar *? 


S. — fawftfo I «flWlfi»tr- 

fifrrc°nf i 

I *PT>rRf I !?PTT^RR^5*n%: n 

rt. ft — : mr-i i 

I ai^TOfir grwn^i l t ^qft - 
flnmit 5iwnpf f if^ i fi t iWfiM^ i ^rawri^iw- 

i araisras c% a *fcr- 

f%^r ii 

M 

»n«fo i ii 
f. #.— SSrafa— Rrfft II 
rt. ft. — i f^fsRjg i r? j n o fn'fi5 
fforcr: i aw ff Riffor ggj fa ig ftRftgq ; i flcfijar- 

[^] 

Pt^ ' xwm 1 3^r%^ff%: i f^rtn«r^R- 

’ flwt^ifo qftfrcfigq mfprfofr i f«rmfm^r 


1 N places this sentence after the S 

next, omitting 3^f^. Other 
copies except A J Y omit the 
sentence altogether. V omits 
the next sentence. Q and F 
insert ^RT^J- 

»Tff }m*m3a : befor# a»r 

srwm*. j 

2 The passage is variously read j 

by K R V S U and W. Mss. I 
C and V end here. j 

3 E G H. K add stoct after ! 
jf^ftr:; X adds gft.'i'ufqg;- 1 


«TWnira-: 3TTTr?HTf|T«r5F 

R^T^nrSr i 

4 Th is is a [)ortion of a 
long abstruse passage in W 
not found in other Mss. 

5 A B E J omit arifiHWi* 
which is however necessary. 

6 E G J only insert q^. but 
their reading has been adopted 
as making the sentence more 
grammatical. 



[MOT. 79 






?r. aft — i q#r sft*nfifoR- 
W* I qi»WWHfiM||fr l ^ # I m- 
dfiteatwre — wtftR i ^ ?fa RRik^RRSi'w- 
R^ i MW^uRmi RftwsPRar^fci mw*hRR g*rcrc- 
fafe: i ar^rmf^nRR i i ?m- 

^s^WTR II 

stt. «rr.— ft^R---fo£rft- 1 RRre- 

HtftRRq p re K qqj rua^iWi WrsRoqif^i ft&ft f%- 

wr 1 ii tNfofo ffr i aRwi^^i^wiR *r^- 

f^5T II 


(«•) 

3RTf^J Wtm- I 3r^%: ^ *>I^r | fllf^T- 

*n: sp%: I TtTt^r i tta rf fowwfafowi - 
xforffi^s s ren w* I w ^ *r£r i m^j- 

w vzt 

?r ll 


<T. ^.-WR 55^-3RT^ftf% 1 arwraKMftsiir- 
^NIW m^( f% I I ^RWPT-3Rn^cT |5 tR- 

^RwuiRHkot#: rR«m)R*h$i *rf^ftR s^rI^: 
JfFPTR: II sp?R ge^— q i f^ftR | ^T^R^ntWROTR- 
-3RF3 ?R 1 ll srR^tfr- 

*TT% wR — II 3- 

wfr r fi g a l R i >ropTw*%f^TffoRWRT ii 

3T%?imT? 


i S T and W omit this soutence i 2 Q and U omit yrflfft, 
and K. R. omit the next. ! 



1 


shot, (jo.] R qfet: 


0 



t'|W- 

^thr srTi^t f^rercR-.*: i 

ir h ^ Rcftar Hrr^s^shr: i whr^tc qzwft 

flWMNM^fr TCTHR: 

?fRpqpTR«rr^f^: II wRTRTHRTsft I 

^ sq^wnkf^isr^^tcir^nTF^' qrtflfo- 

i rc «rr HRrfi# crra$: i s %^r4f i 

^qf^TRrsRraraR «r jt#rr: i srrr- 

qfa ^ d T ^SRR RRRPR ^JRPTf^Scqifcf^JR^ 

q^: i ?m*m h e^PRaswreriti^ i %*raifa- 
WW HT^ RqfWWJRHRT H 'RRRRftft 3R: I 
era t swrr#r^ %jrhr Rqqgq^mRR. i araRRRf 
HR »R 3RR*HiqflWR 1 RH5TRTHR: qFTHRRtfST 

q^%Rq 1 2 * 4 I HHRIHltt^rP IR ^effaRR^ 5JSWTOI- 
RraRq%f% II 


»n. #t. — qiHHR ft^TRfr-aRri^ftlei i 


1 A’s reading is corrupt and 
makes no sense. The reading 
of J has been adopted as the 
most intelligible ; although 
even with it the passage is 
vague. $ F Y Q and Z agree 
with J but omit 3 ^; W has 

fSpgj?* for snpt 

2 The passage seems to have 

been tampered with. The read- 
ing of A J is retained in the 

text, as being most probably 
the original. After: yiWHW 


P adds 


U3THT% 3[<Jg3PTr3r: ; a11 other 

copies read ^^rTfKl^Rt, and 
some of them omit the follow* 
ing words up to sfiffcqj. 


3 CLM N Y Z omit the word 

yffcfrffore , which however 

makes no difference of sense as 
both expressions are common. 

4 N F and Q add qr^g: after 
CTqT, but the words seem to be 
interpolated. 



to 




[ BIOT. &6. 


i w&zwii ten# — tforfot^’ II a^NT- 
*rre fjfo'rafa — gr^W ii 

[<U 

R^rafr #■ 

fask ii 

<f. — ?ig ETWTOT--5f»T5?--^^T--^T^T~^FrT— f^l^CI^n- 

fm&zi zm: — ?r^nf*rf?r i ?i^t *H$RFrafa 

jRifcg gi^«r smg i sifwrmf i towIit 

I *T*T ^T 1 »ug: I %: efaffiTOPPP 1 
JR^ntf flRR I T& %T: I ' 4 TO %f: I % =* 

I g*? £:^- 

I HfHSlft: I RRf^JIFWI^S^: fe- 

3^: IPWIf^l <TrTfg?flt: ^«0 WR: I 

ftfstftg^siT sreq: i ^twh^tt foro i 

^sfl JTR JIFTTf^: I aiftiff- 

2IF#»r 5ff5R^T4RR SPf^I ^JT^5g| *nft: I ?TT- 


+wHfow m* 1 snf^sq^lgffiiifTOg | srforr- 
tift; s^itrr ufatiftfa: nfatrrcfciret si«fr- 


1 S T U and W omit this, ex- 
cept H rf &Slft , and instead 
of it give a long passage 
which is not found in other 
copies. 

2 J £ Q end W insert 3T&, and 


E tpr, after ^refaf; th «y also 
insert ^ after 

3 This is the reading of C G J 
L P Y Z. A has g*t 
grn^T ^bioh makes no sense. 
N reads jfn^: after 


shot. 8 i. ] alsfifta ut w effcn v» 

r* 3rf%s&Rn$P Rqpfo sRrcq# ^ 

3R3*tM r?r srcfarrf^iq-. *rt3?t 

fa g q fo n g qfr: ^nf^Rr: 'iRRraar I M 

wm II 

*3 wiwi m$ srf^Rf% 3ft <I4T3*&: 5lf%: 
q^ pfcrcftft %r I qftqRqqqRR qsitfqft wi^i *r%- 
^%Tr^ q>T3q#r ^iRjq^ifefT^ i Jig ^wtt%t q>fantt 
gfe^Ki^^iRh^Hi^ %r‘ i ^Rift^qlqtfqRq^- 

i 

RRqft q q^RRR3 i rr^t- 

rr. i =q qf^Tfrf^sRq^f^ II 

^qi^iK+i ft^iftqr i $R3rft ffftflPRW- 

fR qq^3 1 2 3 i «r =q aifara*: I |WRRTt%- 

jRJ?#3raTIRR ftpftftftq**# =q f^T- 

q^rt^R^Rqi?R5RT^q 4 5R^Rf^ I 3 ^R^R : R- 
f^N«MTl|Hft^HSRRRr3WRlftft gR: | SW | RWf 
$f^RE3RJRTfTR#R ftqftfftw SRR^RqRR, Hr R 
ft& fE3RqRRRRRlftq3MRlft SRRRqfercR qiq- 
«iRR r qR5R^?qqr^ I 3Ri^ft3r%3pRRiR i 

^3 “ ^RTfoaprq Rforft q^R ” %?& ft^r 


1 G reads 3ft[^WT<t §jj%: q. 
^TOT^cTf^ClH ^P 5 T. 

2 A P read STrtraTO for sn?r?r, 
which is wrong; M has mlf. 
^f^f y which is probably a mis- 
take for sfjf%. 

3 and Q add fjrcforri& SRI%- 

; nwnrnft" q gWtfrlR , but 


it is superfluous. A P wrongly 
separate ^T ^om °srf«nn 
and join it to sre&fR, which 
makes no sense. 

4 C L MNQYZput this be- 
for ® f5ar fr/ilrfi»." . A and Q 
have J is 

doubtful* 



[ BIOT. 81 


cHIWSJH* . 


*#R i q>iaM<*uR^fa i qTd n4 R re - 

,$R * «l l Rl>l 4 < {ffi f t^l 4 :' II fR^P^ I #: 
uRvmK i Rqrofret ^ftt RviRdiRR I *m ^4- 
RR 2 R4Mi«w§Hi RRwcwtRR i q^r- 

R4pR: I %?I ‘ *RRR»H1Wn’TRTO 
q^’RR *n*RT$: #r?R i %Rq#^FC “ ^affasrflitR 
” # R^nq^'i^R qM qj^aR 1 “ ^trT^- 
q>iR ^wr-i ” ^ntr R^R ss^tR 

%f 1 qpi^M%wR«^TT^f Wmm ipffaFRR dM- 


m^i stnr: I 5R^qf%^5rRRiqR^ $fow3RLm- 
qR R^t %^rt ?R Ri^ft ^r Rar4?q^ i stihm^h 
jp^TT^j^ i <rqR q^RtR R^jt^hi^ f% q*RiR 
jt% m^^kwihiw M*iHi4*wR«pnci i *R w ^ t - 
55 WT “ ^xr: q^R q^R 

<Pf5:” fPPT % dS^q*qRRRq I 

afyiiNft* w i srspRRntr qRfa qqR 3rf%: i ^ 

*pfkt Rd«h?<ft«l I fr qq $rfd > <Rd || 

q*4 rRsft %: id*TTft I “stt^tt qr ^ se^: 

%sR q^R R f^ qi Rre q:” ?R ^qr 

i fprr ^iRRswsifR e^w- 


SKIVERS 


jILLIIUUML 


1 A J Z omit 

2 A reads wrongly anr^fTOT 

?mi*rw f °f a^fir ^m- 

RR. 

3 This is the reading of J N. 
A P have ^f^flSf&Hl'K. L 


F*m, Z all of 

' which appear to be wrong. 

4 This is the reading of Q; J 
N Y and Z read ^r^n^T®, 
while A reads * 

both of whioh make no- 
sense ; L M P are* also corrupt. 


mot. 8i. j mw i l fti w n * 

tefor^Ki tnroift i ?^3rr 

forr aft 

’ ^ig^HC'Hp i wwwfimww i ^ ^www^wfft *- 

®sFit ^t#r 1 m*& ^wr fc«Trsrcftq%?k»ra- 

RTRRTcI. “ <PR RR^lRl^fd JTT^f: W\ R#TS*RR ’ 

fR I ^ “ ddllRj&ftfM ^ #S m 

g^ ” q^ofrsft gfe w ra«w wm mn^4»Ti : sg^r ^ 
% I “ fteftftfaflRcl $3?<% I 1TR =* R*P%4 tT 

**nfrr =* 1 sr«TraRq^R^R %q^r jr:” ^rtt 


fcrr q^rt ?RflPWRMfilMK«iid; 1 ^i^[f% qtf ^Tsrtfr ^ 



RRRT-sfNiTRr 
q^OTS#^ f^TT ^cRT^RfRI 

#£nf II 


gt. gi fmf^R I M^|U|wi|<Sj^$RM^^W^W^- 

«rtrw ^RSw^K^^Rd^il^iw^^rRf^rcRTrJrFT f 
dT^fRTj%:iNwri%R ?R ^TRRTlf^r gjT 3^>RT ERTIW- 
I RRRRqpRig?pN: 1 2 3 1| 


1 After mi&Ul G V add fTfrfs- 

2 This colophon is found in J 
alone, and is inserted here be- 
cause it is important. It also 
occurs in two other works of 
our author. 

3 This is the reading of R and 


U. B omits Mmmsrftm — *#:, 
and joins ^f^yt to next 
sentence. S and W read the 
passage differently. Different 
Mss. give various oolophons, 
while S and W add a verse, 
which are omitted here. 


Wit* f^TT H 

^d<if 

^ ?WTtr: II 



NOTES 


Sect. I. 

“ Haiing enshrined the Lord of the universe in mg heart r 
and having made a salutation to the pre- 

Opening prayer. ceptor , I compose this Comjiendium of all 

knoivable things far the easy comprehension 
of beginners . ” 

1. Following the usual orthodox practice, the author 
begins his work with a prayer to the deity and a 
salutation to the preceptor. This snp^, say the com- 
mentators, is necessary for the completion of a work, and 
for two reasons ; first because it is enjoined by the Struti, 
and secondly because its necessity is proved by inference. 
Of course there is no express Vedic text enjoining the 
hut the existence of such a text can te assumed on 
the authority of good usage (f^TSraPt), by the well-known 
rule laid down by Jaimini ‘ a Sruti text is 

to be inferred when an express one is not to be found/ The 
argument for inferring 1 a S'ruti text on the authority of 
is thus stated by T. D.— -A TTf** is an act enjoined 
by the Vedas, because it has always been the object (w) of 
uncommon ( ) and unprohibited ( srflificT ) practice 
of wise men, like and other rites. It is obvious that this 
inference is only aviiable for the assumption of a text, 
when the happens to be ( uncommon or 

sacred ) and anWlrT ( unprohibited ). An is 

that which is not i. e . caused by our own inclina- 

tions, such as the ordinary human ac'fsof eating and drinking, 
but which is practised as a duty rather than as a pleasure ; 
while it is when it is not expressly prohibited by 

S'ruti like the performance of a S'raddha ceremony at 
night. 

1. Jaim. S. I. 33. 

10 
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2. The Vedic. origin of a having been thus esta- 

blished, the additional inference which proves its necessity 
for the completion of a book is rather of secondary im- 
portance. It is to be admitted however as a tTO, 

an argument supporting the Srutu This inference is based 
on our experience that a book is finished when it is com- 
menced with a *npar, and not otherwise. This experience 
however, says an objector, is not invariable. We have 
instances of works which are left unfinished in spite of 
ample in the beginning, and also of books that were 
completed without the superfluous aid of The reply 

given to this objection is hardly convincing. It is founded 
on the maxim fwrPFT and can only be justi- 
fied on the supposition that the necessity of has been 

already incontrovertibly proved by the STgfRrTgfflT, and that 
the secondary inference is to be accepted only so far as it 
supports that S'ruti. The author says that in those cases 
where the books were left unfinished in spite of the 

the obstacles must be supposed to have been too numerous 
to be overcome by the amount of actually made, 

while, in the contrary instances of works completed without 
the we might presume that the author had offered 

the required prayer, either in his previous birth or silently in 
his mind, although he did not insert it in his book. 

3. The second line of the stanza indicates, as is usually 

done, what are called the four Anubcmrthas , 

The four Anuban- , . c tj. i 

4 f l(lSm or necessary elements of a literary work. 

These are.— 1 (subject matter) 2 srqtswr 
( purpose ) 3 wffr ( connection ) and 4 errSterff (person for 
whom the book is written ). The arpNsrfr in this case is a 
L e . not an infant ( ), but one who is , able 

to understand and retain the lessons given by his tutor. 
Two things are necessary for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, a supple understanding ( srjr ), and a retentive 
memory (woiwfifr); and only he who possesses these 
two qualities is fit to learn this tiastra. S. C. would have 
the srra Ito be one who is 5 to? OTY?- 
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5TFST: i. *>. one who has mastered grammar, poetry and vo- 
cabulary, but dues not know Logic. SOTi'Wir explains the 
purpose ( snhsra ) why a new wor«c like this is undertaken, 
when there were already many ably written treatises on the 
subject. The name at once explains the subject 

matter ( lirw ), namely as well as its connection with 
the method of treatment adopted in the book ( Wfer ). is 
defined as srrffTrsrer ffcT fTK? : The word 

is employed in Nydya writings inseveral different senses, 
but the one intended here is quite unusual. It is rarely met 
with anywhere except in the titles of a few manuals similar 
to the present work, such as eTOfflTT, cT&Tifr and 

-msfVT. OTf primarily means a collection but here it signi- 
fies a compendium or brief exposition. T. D. and T. (J. de- 
fine it simply V. V. and S. C. give a 

more elaborate definition, making a comprise three 
.parts, namely, ( simple enumeration ), ( definition ) 

and <rfr$rr ( examination or exposition ). The present book 
contains all these three. T^lsirCST from Sec. 2 to Sec. 9 
and their <33TOand qfrarr together from Sec. 10 to the end. 

4. Either the passage etc. is corrupt or the 

author has commited a strange solecism. 
A disputed reading j h ave retained the reading of A, because, 
while it is found in most of the copies, it 
is not much worse than the others given by F, Q or N. If 
Kiraridvali and Kddambari are the weli-knjwn works of that 
name # they are quite inappropriate as opposite instances of 
the efficacy of Kiranuvali, if it be the commentary 

on Prasastapuda’s scholium on the aphorisms of Kandda % 
by the famous logician Udayandcdrya , is supposed to be 
an unfinished work, said to extend only as far as the section on 
§fiC5 hut the eight Mss. collected by Pandit Vindhyeswari 
Prasad Dube for his edition in Benares Sanskrit Series con- 
tain only the ohjapters on 9T3? and ?PT. It however begins 
with a to the Sun and Creator, and may therefore be a 
fit instance of non-completion in spite of But Ka - 

dambart too, if it is the same as the well-known work of 
bumbhatta , remained unfinished, although it opens with no 
less than 20 verses of Kddambari therefore cannot 
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serve as a counter-instance of a work completed without a 
unless of course we resort to the two-fold supposition, 
that its completion by the author's son is to be considered 
as *TJTmr proper, and that the opening does not form 
part of the book. The latter supposition is apparently sup- 
ported by T. D's subsequent words ST^rsfs^T 

^<T which are interpreted by some to mean that the 
verses are outside the book. Eut the interpretation is not 
approved by NVakantha who takes the word sff* to mean 
Either therefore the author committed a mis- 
take or he meant some other Kadanlari which is not known 
at present. The difficulty is no doubt removed in M. which 
Teads for but the reading is not sup- 

ported by any other copy and is probably an emendation of 
some one who perceived the mistake. The commentator T. 
C. also omits Kadambari . and mentions in its stead a UWWr- 
3T§fTar^T. The other readings given in F, Q and N, and 
apparently supported by Nilakaytla and S. C., are equally 
faulty, since although the solecism as regards Kadawbari is 
removed, a similar one is committed about Kiranatali w r hich 
is neither completed nor is devoid of T\K&. T. C. and S. C # 
avoid the difficulty about Kiraymali by substituting 
SF^rrfr for it. Of course there is the possibility that 
Kir aval ali may have been finished by its author and a por- 
tion of it is now lost ; but the supposition is improbable, 
and does not lessen a w’hit the difficulty as regards the 
actual presence of Some have supposed that the 

Kirayavali mentioned here is a and not the com- 

mentary of Udayana, but no such work is known. In short 
whatever reading we accept, the difficulty created by the 
mention of Kir ay Ur ali and Kadarulari as opposite instances 
is insuperable, since both of them, being incomplete in 
spite of a long or short are w orks exactly of the same 
nature. 
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Sect. II. IT: 

“ There are seven Categories : — Substance , Quality , 
Action , Generality , Particularity , Ci> 
The a even categories . inherence or Intimate relation aud Nega- 
tion. 

1. The Dipikd following the etymological sense of the 

word ( 3TO; ) defines a <T3fra as 'a thing having a name* 
( arfiWTr# < 4 «Topr ). sro is a thing to which the 

senses travel ( *r: ), ». e. any external object 

which is comprehended by the senses. 'RfTO, therefore, 
means any object that is namable. Other definitions of 
convey the same sense. S. C. defines as 

while T. C. and S. P. as < = * **;, i. e. any thing which 

is an object of knowledge. A thing however which is know- 
able must also have a name : and so knowability ( ) 

• and namability t ) regarded as definitions of 

are interchangeable. The w^ord is invariably used by the 
Vaisesikas in this composite sense. 

2. The rendering of the word by 'category/ 

though not quite accurate, is convenient 
Aristotle's categories, and useful for all practical purposes. 

Ballantyne used the word ‘category/ 

while Colebrook translated by ‘predicament' ; but both 
renderings are inaccurate, inasmuch as they imply something 
which can be predicated of another, while implies not 
only a thing which is predicable of another, but also a thing 
which is capable of having something predicated of it. 
Categories, especially in the Aristotelian sense, are a classi- 
fication of predicates only, and not an enumeration of all 
namable things ( including both subjects and predicates ) 
as the Padarthas of the Vaisesikas are. In this respect, 
the classification of the Vaisesikas is superior to that of 
Aristotle. The latter enumerated ten categories, 1 Sub- 
stance, 2 Quantity, 3 Quality, 4 Relation, 5 Place, 6 Time, 
7 Posture, 8 Appurtenance or Property, 9 Activity and 10 
Passivity. Of these the last nine only can be properly said 
"to be predicable of something else, i. e. substance, but sub- 
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stance itself, being assumed to be an Ens (Being) independ- 
ent of all attributes, cannot be predicated of anything. It 
cannot be predicated even of itself, because in that case it 
will be an attribute and not substance. Thus in including 
substance among the categories Aristotle confounded the no- 
tion of a predicable with that cf a namable thing ; but Ka- 
yada is not open to the charge inasmuch as his Dravya is 
a namable thing, and therefore a Padartha . Notwithstand- 
ing this distinction, however, the word category has been 
employed in so many senses by subsequent European philo- 
sophers that one is almost justified in using it as an equiva- 
lent of also. In the history of philosophy, the cate- 
gories have been successively a classification of universal 
things, or of words, or of forms of thought; and consequently 
they have now come to mean simply the highest classes to 
which all the objects of knowledge can be reduced and in 
which they can be arranged in subordination and system. 
In this general sense, Kanada’s Padart/ias are as much cate- 
gories as those of Aristotle or of Kant or of Mill ; only that 
their number and arrangement would vary according to the 
fundamental principle on which the classification is based, 
and the purpose for which It is intended. The classification 
of Aristotle is mainly logical, that of Kayuda metaphysical. 
One is concerned with notions and propositions, the other with 
external objects which give rise to those notions. The seven 
Padarthas of the Yaisenkas can therefore be easily appor- 
tioned among the categories of Aristotle. Dravya and Guya > 
correspond to Substance and Quality, respectively. Aris- 
totle's Quantity is classed among the Guyas by Kanada . 
Relation is of two kinds: Sarny oga and Samavuya , the first of 
which is a Guya and the second a distinct Paddrtha. The 
remaining categories really fall under relation in its widest 
sense, but some of them are separately recognized by the 
Vaisemkas . Thus Time and Place are Liavyas . Activity 
is Karma while Passivity is simply negation of it. Proper- 
ty may be Samanya y Visesa or any common attribute* 
called by later Naiyayikas an UpadJri. Lastly Posture is 
and is at best a Guya. Aristotle does not men- 
tion Abhava or negation as he deals only with Eneor Being*. 
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3. The various classifications of Padarthas , given by- 
Indian systematists, can be likewise reduced to the seven 
Padarthas and vice vtrsa, if one clearly understands before- 
hand the particular standpoint of each. Nyaya writings do 
not explain the process by which the seven-fold division of 
Padarthas was first obtained, but if we may make a guess, 

the process must have been something 
Pallet has atWnS A notion is either positive or 

negative, and so the external object of a 
notion might be ^ or 3pm. HPT things again are of two 
kinds, properties and a common substratum in which they 
reside. The latter is Of the properties, again, some 

reside in many objects conjointly, others in individual things 
singly. The first is ^riJTT^T, while the latter class is again 
divisible into properties that are stationary and those that 
are evanescent i. e . ?jut and The remaining two Padar- 
thas, W5IIU and are assumed to explain the special 

theories of Vaisesilcas. Other Indian philosophical schools 
also have their own classification of things, suited to their 
particular doctrine or theory. Every system of science or 
philosophy in ancient times thought it necessary to begin 
by arranging the Universe into a few elementary classes. 
Thus Gctama enumerates sixteen Padarthas , necessary for 
the functions of logic *, the Vedantins have two, Cit and 
Acit ; the Ramanujas , one more, Jsrara the Saitkh- 
2/a.s, twenty-five ; the Mimahisakas eight ; and so on. All 
schools do not use the word exactly in the same 

sense. It is used even more loosely than the word category 
in Europe, and often-times implies nothing more than topics 
to be treated in a book. 

4. The Tarim* Dipika says that the word is used to 

exclude a larger number. T. D. and other 
Why seven. commentaries here give a curious dis- 

quisition as to whether an eighth Padar 
tha can be logically proved. An eighth Padariha is either 
known or unknown. If it is known, it exists and the res- 
triction to seven is wrong ; if however it is unknown it 
connot be negatived, because there can be no negation of an 
unknown quantity. This dilemma is cleared by defining 
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to be i. e. the genus is 

covered by any one of the seven species, Dravya etc . The 
passage, however, beginning with is of doubtful authen- 
ticity, as it is questioned by Nilakantha , who remarks, “ 

* rinf^r^qro w sfq ?r ^rm R f?r wtro.’ 1 

5. It is probable that the word ‘ seven * is used merely 
to emphasize the seven-fold enumeration 
d yut'38. of the modern Vaisesikas as distinguish- 

ed from the six Fadarthas of Kami da and 
the sixteen of Gotama. The original aphorisms of Kanada 
mention only six categories, and the seventh, 3TOR, is added 
by commentators on the ground that the six up to 
being all TO things, i. e. entities, necessarily imply their 
■contradictory the non-entity. Consequently many first di- 
vide things into and 3?ro, the former being then sub- 
divided into six. The sixteen categories of Gotama , and 
several others assumed by other Xaiydyika are reconciled 
with the sevenfold enumeration by T. D. in its concluding 
passage. 1 


Suer. HI. SF s qi f qr. 

“ Of these seven categories ( fT? = S. C. ) the 
class Dravya comprises nine , and nine 
Substances. only .—Earth, Water , Light , Air, Ether , 

Time , Space, Soul and mind . 

1. Out of the seven categories enumerated in the pre- 
ceding section, the author now mentions the nine sub- 
divisions of the first, Substance. T. D., T. K., T. C. and S. C. 
give two definitions of 5^r, viz. 3cqrS*fii<WTTO and 
to which may be added l%TOr^ and ; but 

all these, except perhaps the last, are defective. The first 
appears like a purely verbal definition, or a truism which 
teaches us nothing new about the thing defined. S. C. how- 
ever tries to justify it by arguing that is independ- 

ently proved, either by direct perception or by inference. 
The inference is put thus, gWffircr? i ! Wlffi»Kow r ^ fifeftr- 

1. P. 64 supra . 
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i. e. the intimate 
causality residing in a Dravya is distinguished by some 
attribute ( which is the genus Dravya or substantiality ) 
because every causality such as that of a stick has a distin- 
guishing attribute. The argument of course makes two 
assumptions which are not yet proved, viz. that only a 
Dravya can be an intimate cause, and that such a cause must 
have some attribute to distinguish it. The second definition 
is superior though still defective. If we say that a sub- 
stance is anything in which qualities reside, we exclude an 
important class of substances, namely all created things just 
at the moment of their production, when according to the 
theory of the Naiyagikas they are without any attribute. 
3*rq- arir is an axiom of Nyaya , for if the 

qualities are supposed to rise simultaneously with the sub- 
stances and not a moment later, all distinction between 
qualities and substances will virtually disappear. The defi- 
nition will not therefore apply to Dravyas at the first 

moment of their creation and is therefore The defect is 

remedied by amplifying it thus, 

iTr* Although products in the first moment are 

without attributes, they possess even then a suffr ( u e . 
in this case ) which co-exists with qualities in the same sub- 
stratum. But such a definition again would be too wide be- 
cause *rvrr ( existence ) is also a that is co-existent with 
qualities ; hence the word *rrmH5T is inserted in the defini- 
tion to qualify *rrfiT. This amplification however makes the 
latter definition almost as verbal as the first 
only the word X&Xr* is avoided. Though thus theoreti- 
cally faulty, the definition is good for all practical pur- 
poses. The definition is technically correct* 

for only a Dravya can be the ^m^rriwiTtir of a product, but 
it is as being based on a peculiar doctrine of Vai- 

seqikas and is not therefore easily intelligible to ordinary 
people. 


2. The difficulty of defining a substance accurately 
arisss from its very nature. A definition which is not to be 
merely verbal must be an exhaustive enumeration of all 
-essential attributes; but a substance ex hypothese is something 
11 
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that, while underlying all attributes, is quite distinct from 
them. Now if the qualities which are enumerated as the defini- 
tion of substance are essentially and invariably connected 
with it, they are part and parcel of substance itself, and not 
attributes distinct from it*, while if they are not so connected 
they do not constitute a definition. This dilemma has per- 
plexed philosophers of all ages and countries, and conse- 
quently many of them, like Berkeley in England and the 
Bauddhas in India, have denied any independent entity such 
as a substance altogether. This is not a satisfactory solution, 
however, as the necessity of having some subtnhim for the 
qualities still remains. To obviate this, others like the 
Veddntins acknowledge the reality of substance but call its 
manifestation 3UW^Trfor, indefinable, or iTPTf. 


2. The propriety of is the same as that of *rw in 
the last section, the words being used to 
Why nine. limit the number of substances to nine 

only. T. D. here controverts the posi- 
tion of the hhdtta school of Miman/shis that darkness 
is a dravija. Darkness, says the objector, is a substance be- 
cause it is blue and moves, and therefore the definition of 
Dravya , strictly applies to it. 

M hut a.s darkness. darkness cannot be classed under any 
of the nine dravya* t above enumerated. 
As darkness has colour it cannot fall under any of the last 
five, ether, time, space, soul and mind, which are colourless. 
It is not air because it has neither touch nor constant mo- 
tion which are the attributes of air. It is not light, as it has 
neither bright colour, nor hot touch. It is not water because 
it has neither cool touch nor white colour, the colour 
of w r ater. Lastly it is not earth, because it has neither 
scent nor touch. Darkness therefore, not falling under any 
of the nine dranya*, must be regarded as a tenth one, and 
so the restriction to nine is wrong. Having thus stated the 
objector’s argument in full, T. D. answers it by declaring 
that darkness is, according to the Naiyayikas, merely the 
negation of light. A tenth dravya can be either with or 
without colour ; but darkness cannot be the latter as it is 
blue. Nor can it be a substance having colour, because- 
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* every such substance requires light for being perceived with 
the eyes, while darkness is perceived only when there is no 
light. Darkness is therefore defined as 
*TPT:, i. p. absence of large and illuminating light in general. 
The S. C. explains the propriety of each word in the defini- 
tion thus : The word *TT implies that darkness is total 
absence of any light whatever, and not the absence of a 
particular light such as that of the sun or the moon or a 
lamp. The word spjmSPF is necessary because otherwise 
there will be no darkness wherever there is gold which is 
classed by Naiydyikax under Tejas. Finally srte excludes 
the possibility of darkness being negatived even by minute 
particles of light. How is then the perception of blue colour 
and motion in darkness to he accounted for ? T. D. 
declares it to be a misapprehension. Besides the above two 
views with respect to the nature of darkness, Mudhwdcarya 
the author of Sarvadarsana- Sawyraha} mentions two more, 
namely those of 6, rtdhara , the reputed author of Nyaya- 
KcindaU and of a section of the Prdbhdknra school of Mimam- 
r snkas. The first mentions that darkness is nothing more than 

the blue colour imposed on something else, thus making 
darkness a quality only ; while the latter call it absence of 
knowledge of light, and not that of light itself. A fifth 
doctrine would say that instead of regarding darkness as the 
absence of light we should deem it dravya and regard 
light itself as the absence of darkness. But these views are 
not warranted by experience, and the one propounded above 
as to darkness being the absence of light is the most satis- 
factory. The controversy, however, well illustrates the apti- 
tude of Indian mind for hair-splitting. 

3. Incidentally T. D. gives under this section the 
three characteristic marks of a perfect de- 
Definition. finition. T. D. defines a as •jqnrsPT- 

Tftrff i. e. an attribute free from the 
three faults. A more scientific definition of however, . 
is that given by Vatsyayana a 


1. Sarv. 1). S. Calc . cd, p. 108. 
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definition is an attribute which differentiates the definitum 
from all things different from itself . 1 In other words SHiTO 
is what English logicians call a ‘differentia/ Another defi- 
nition of is which with the qualifications men- 

tioned by T. D. means the same thing as the preceding. A 
fourth definition and one of a somewhat different kind is stcjtot- 
and is defined as 

a characteristic mark which exactly covers all (t. e. not more 
nor less ) things denoted by the definitum . From this it will 
be seen that the idea of a definition entertained by Indian 
logicians was somewhat narrow. It was not an exclusive 
enumeration of all the essential characteristics of a thing, but 
only a differentia, or “ laying down the boundary ” ( as the 
word definition etymologically means ) which separated the 
thing defined from everything else. The function of a defi- 
nition was more negative than positive ; that is, a defini- 
tion was more often intended merely to exclude all things 
other than the definitum than to give us any accurate notion 
of the definitum itself. Accordingly any characteristic that 
was peculiar to the definitum was made to serve the pur- 
pose. The consequence was that the definitions of the 
Naiyayikas often became merely verbal or nominal, which 
satisfied the ear as it were but conveyed no idea of the thing 
defined. and which are 

given by Annanibhatta as definitions of jnar and re- 

spectively, may be mentioned as instances of this kind of in- 
consequential definitions. Another device employed to es- 
cape difficulties was first to give a wide description of the 
definitum and then to narrow it down by the express exclu- 
sion of superfluous objects by using words like or 
as for instance, the definition of ?Trarir, etc. For 

practical purposes, however, the definitions of Naiyayikas are 
generally useful and often ingenious ; and a student bearing 
the above limitations in mind will esoape the misconcep- 
tions and prejudices that are likely to arise owing to the 
peculiar form of many definitions he will meet with in the 
-course of his study. 

I. Vat . on G. S. I. 1, 2. 
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4. The three faults mentioned in the definition of 5$ror 

given by T. D. are 3*3*n%, 3**(T5*ri% # and 

Its three defects 3*3*0% is t. e. 

non-pervasion by the characteristic of a 
portion of ( the class denoted by) the definitum . For instance, 
if we define a cow as a tawny animal, we exclude all black* 
red or white cows. 3U?T3*rf?r is extension of the attribute 
to things not denoted by the definitum , as when we define a 
cow as a horned animal, and thereby include buffaloes that 
have horns but are not cows. 3TOW is the total absence of 
the characteristic from the definitum itself, as w’heu we define 
a cow to be an animal with uncloven hoofs. Of these 3*H***; 
is only a kind of 3*3*71% in ezcelsis. In short, a proper defi- 
nition ought to be neither too narrow, nor too wide, nor 
totally false. If, for instance, we define a cow r to be an ani- 
mal having a dew-lap, we avoid all the three faults, since 
all cows have dew T -laps and none but cows have them. It is 
not possible alw r ays to have such a perfect definition. 
Annambhatta often employs simple enumeration instead of a 
regular definition; and when even this is not possible he 
contents himself with an approximate description. For 
examples of the first see Sects. 2, 3, 4, 5, G and 9, while for 
the latter see Sects. 8, 11. 12, 20, 25-32. Such enumera- 
tions or descriptions, besides, are better suited to the un- 
trained understandings of the beginners for whom this trea- 
tise is mainly written. The author has wisely relegated all 
abstruse definitions and discussions to the commentary. 


Sect. IY. jjujj: 

“ There are twc niy-four qualities, viz . cclcur , taste, odour ; 

touch , number , dimension or magnitude, seve- 
Qualities . rally, conjunction cr contact , disjunction 

priority or propinquity, paste rioi Uy or remote- 
ness , u eight, fluidity, viscidity, sti*nd, intellect or vnairslandtng % 
pleasure, pain, desire , aversion, effort or rclitun, merit, demerit 
and faculty. 
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The T. D. defines a Guna as ?JOTr^*Trf?nRrPI, possessing the 
genus Uunas, or 

Quality defined. ‘ * possessing generality and being at the 

same time different from substances and 
motions The first is only a verbal definition, but the latter 
needs explanation. According to the theory of the Naiya - 
ytkas , ] sttiTt or resides in three J'adUrlhas only, viz. 

jyravya, Guna and Karma. The definition *T!iTT?*R3t would 
therefore cover ail the three, and hence it is restricted to 
Guna by expressly excluding Dravya and Karma . The 
same is expressed in another way as 

i. e. possessing a 3Trf?T which permanently inheres in a re- 
ceptacle other than a Jfrarya. Here the word fir^r excludes 
which, like individual motions, is transitory; while 
the epithet excludes both ? rwf^T and The defi* 

nition of Guna given in B. P. is fuller, 3TO srsmtSfrnr 
wfnwr jnirT: 1 2 3 i, e. Gunas reside in diavyas and are them- 
selves devoid of attributes and motions. This ’ slightly 
varies from the original definition of Kandda , which is 533T- 
sFETOonsrnr OTl’lfiraiTO^rc'ilOT^ The ex- 
pression is added in the Sutra to exclude 

Karma which is the cause of conjunction and disjunction. 

2. Comparing the several definitions of Guna , we find 

that it is clearly distinguished from Diav- 

Guna distinguished y a as an attribute dependent on something 
Irom Vraaja and , , , . , . , 

Karma . else *• e • dravya % which is self-supported, 

while it is distinguishable from Karma , 
as an attribute which is fixed or permanent, and not evane- 
scent or transitory. Both Guna and Karma. , quality and 
motion, are accidents attaching to Substance , the Ens , which 
underlies and supports them ; but Guna is permanent while 
Karma is evanescent. They are as it were two different 
phases of the same phenomena. Guya in the process of 
change is action, while karma when made fixed and perma- 
nent becomes a yurta . For instance, the motion of a 
carriage is action because it may cease at any moment, but 

1 See Infra Notes to Sect. VI aud LVII. 

2 B. P. 85. 

3 V.S. I, I, 16. 
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the motions of the earth and the planets are gunas because 
they are permanent and belong as it were to their very 
nature; similarly heat which is Guna is produced by mo- 
tion of molecules, while or weight produces the action of 
falling. This distinction is succinctly put in one of the 
definitions of Guna given above, I IH H 1 1 , 

and will be made still more clear by the following extract 
— “We understand by a quality that which truly constitutes 
the nature of a thing — what it is — what belongs to it per- 
manently, as an individual, or in common with others like 
it — not that which passes, which vanishes and answers to 
no lasting judgment. A body falls : it is a fact, an acci- 
dent 5 it is heavy : that is a quality. Every fact, every acci- 
dent, every phenomenon supposes a quality by which it is 
produced, or by which it is undergone; and reciprocally 
• every quality of things which we know by experience mani- 
fests itself by certain modes or certain phenomena ; for 
it is precisely in this way that things discover themselves 
tous." 1 2 

It is doubtful whether the Naiyayikas of India had ob- 
tained a correct notion of qualities , while as to actions they 
•do not seem to have gone very deep into the matter The 
list of 24 gunis is by no means based on a common funda - 
mentum divisionis , while subsequently there is no attempt 
to probe into the real nature of each. 

3. The 1 arka- Sain gr aha like all modern works on 
Nyaya enumerates twenty-four Gums , but 
Number of qualities the original aphorism of Kanada mentioned 
only seventeen. The Sutra runs : — WTO- 

SHTr^m Trorr*-. 1 To this list commentators 
add seven more, ^ETT, W, 3TOJT and under 

the shelter of ^T. • S'amlcara Misra , the author of Upaskdra 


1 Dict.des Sciences Philosoph. quoted in Fleming’s Vocabulary of 
Philosophy , p. 398. 

2 V. S. I, 1. 6. 
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explains the omission by saying that these seven are not 
expressly mentioned in the Sutra because they are too well- 
known. The addition is expressly made by Prasastapada. 1 2 ' 
It cannot at present be ascertained who had the ingenuity 
of first discovering this hidden meaning of 5 er ; but the fact 
at any rate shows that there was a time when the system 
was sufficiently elastic to admit material improvements. 
The modern school of Naiyuyikas reduce the number of 
gums to 21, excluding qr?*, and as being not 

gums proper, qr?*’ and they say, are accounted for 

by and or sqs’** and qrftsTq, while 

does not differ from swT^qrwi, 

4. Others have tried to increase the number of gunas 
by further additions. T. D. instances 3 gunas which 
are not expressly mentioned in the list, viz. f?3?gr, 33 ?^ and 
while S. C. adds a fourth, These, however, 

it is argued, need not be considered as separate gunas, as all 
of them are negations or contradictories of some one of 
the 24 guna s. Thus 33^ is nothing but the negation of 
W?*, while 33'q and are simply different degrees of 

is the opposite cf UScTT. In this way any 
quality not mentioned in the list can be shown to fall under 
one of these aheady mentioned. On the other hand, if it 
be asked why both and f are mentioned since the 
latter can only be the opposite of the former, it is answered 
that the Ncmjayika idea of is that of something posi- 
tive, and not simply the negation of uit. is actual 

demerit and not the mere absence of merit. The same 
remark applies to three other pairs of contrary qualities, 
rq>TT*r, awrar, and Logically speaking 

these are the contraries and not the contradictories of each 
other. Some include both and under one head, 

1 P. B. Ben m id . p. 10. 

2 B. P.161. 
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5. The explanations are no doubt ingenious but there 

appears to be a good deal of confusion of 
nesl* rSS and lt ° hi ideas. In saying that ( lightness ) is 
is the opposite of Annambhatia seems 
to confound the two senses of the word 5 ^ viz., ‘heavi- 
ness' and ‘weight/ is opposed to in the first 

sense alone, while in the latter and the wider sense, namely 
weight, it is only a lesser degree of both lightness and 

heaviness marking different degrees of weight. Similarly 
and spf&JTtS or either of them are also entitled to 
be classed independent qualities like 5^r3\ for all the three are 
different degrees of of particles. xnaro, being identical 
withf»vjTS*^]Mciir^ or inertia , is a positive quality and not merely 
a negation of effort. The nine qu alities from onwards are 
peculiar attributes or functions of Soul and oughtto have been 
classed separately. The enumeration of gurjas in fact is 
Tather rough and unscientific. 

6 . The twenty-four guvas have been distributed in 

various ways according to the different 
qualities 071 Principles of division adopted. The guvas 
are either or **Rcq\ or 

i&fh’nMsr, T? 5 Ujn?T, or wan*??, and so on. Some of these 
distributions are given below, as likely to be useful to 
students •* — 

I. First, the twenty-four guias are distributed air.org 
the nine substances in the following manner •’ — 

^rh^fts^r ^ \ 

^T^Rtmr 11 

^T^^rTT: %rTT%?T I 

(T^TT u 

*ftt qh 3UcH^ : 1 


12 
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$WTS * rr : gr%r^arr vsftsft \ 

vmf & mmm ’' <ra %*pkt rtto 1 ii 

“The qualities of air are touch, number, quantity ( di- 
mension), individuality (severalty), conjunction, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority, velocity, and faculty. The same first 
eight qualities together with colour, .fluidity and velocity, 
are assigned to light, 

“Water is the site of 14 qualities, as., of the eight be- 
fore mentioned ( i. e. ), and further, of velocity, gravi- 

ty, fluidity, colour, taste and viscidity. 

“Earth has the same qualities, with the exception of 
viscidity, and the addition of smell, 

“The 14 qualities of the soul are intellect, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition (effort), number, quantity 
( dimension ), severalty, conjunction and disjunction, faculty, 
merit and demerit. 

“The qualities of time and place are number, quantity 
1 dimension ), severalty, conjunction, and disjunction. The 
same qualities together with sound belong to ether. 

“Those five qualities (#EVF, qr^CFTOT, ;«RFrR, Wf*r, and 
together with intellect, desire, and volition (effort), 
abide in God ; the same five qualities with posteriority 
and velocity, in the mind”. 2 3 

II. Gunas are also divided into RTRFV and A 

jror is defined 

srrffTRRT which in simple English means a quality that re- 
sides in one substance only at one time, and not in two or 
more substances conjointly. frnrr^sr gunas are those which 
reside in two or more substances jointly. The fifin’ and 
gnnas are enumerated as follow : — 

*T5Tr?m: &R: 5*: I 

snft gorr u 

1 B. P. 23-33. 

2 Roer’s translation of B. P. Bibl. Ind . p. 13. 

3 T. D. p. 60 Supra • 
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j^wfr nmrmqm q% snfrratrr 1 2 3 u 

44 Special qualities are* intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, 
-aversion, effort, touch, viscidity, natural fluidity, fate, me- 
mory and sound. Clcneral qualities are •* number, quantity 
{ dimension ), severalty, conjunction and disjunction, priority 
and posteriority, derived fluidity, gravity, and velocity/' 8 

III. Ganas are also divided into those which are ap- 
prehended by one external sense only ( ), t *>., 
colour, taste, odour, and touch ; those which are apprehend- 
ed by two senses, eye and touch ( ^rf^rnT?T ), viz., number, 
dimension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pos- 
teriority, fluidity and viscidity ; and those again which are 
not perceived by an external sense (^Tcfrf^^T ), viz., gravity, 
merit, demerit and faculty. 

For other classifications see M. M. Bhimacharya’s 
Nyaya-Kosa (second edition ) pp. 232-4, and Bkasu-Pari - 
ccheddy 85-97. 


SECT. Y cTOTIUT 

Motion or Action is of fir" kinds only , viz., Tossing o>- 
t hr owing upwards. Dropping or throwing 

Motion. downward , Contraction , Expansion and 

Going < r Motion in general. 

1. The division of Karma is in strict conformity with 
the aphorism of Kandda / Tie T. D. as in the case of 
G-wrjLa ., offers two definitions c Karma also, of which the 
first is a real one. Mo- 

tion is the non-intimate cau >; of conjunction, but is not 
itself conjunction. The mi ning cf will be 

explained later on ; it is sufficient to note here that only 


1 B. P. 89-91. 

2 Roer’s Translation of B. P. Bib, [rd. p. 53 

3 V. S. 1, 1, 7. 
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karma and some guvas can ever be the non-intimate causes 
of dravyas or guyas. Karma is supposed to be the non-inti- 
mate cause of conjunction, as when a hand touches a book 
the motion of the hand is such a cause of tiie conjunction of 
the hand with the book. But sonetimes one conjunction 
is the non-intimate cause of another conjunction, as for in- 
stance, the conjunction of the hand with the book is the 
non-intimate cause of the connection of the w'hole body 
with the book. This connection therefore is exprissJy 
excluded by the words mft. 

2. The definition of Karma Riven in Kanada's svfra- 

is more elaborate though essentially the 

Other definitions. same. 

T&far means that action inheres 

in one substance, but is not a quality, and is the direct 
and immediate cause of con junction and disjunction. The 
first two epithets exclude 5 and se me qualities like 

while the last is practically identical with TOuratreift. 
of T. D. Satitkara M isra mentions several other defini- 
tions of Karma in his Commentary on V. S. I, 1, 17 ( Calc, 
ed. p. 35 ). The only one which is worth nothing is rar*n ? f % - 

which means that ^Rr^KHriSr resides 
in a thing ( ) which is never permanent. The wider 

genus resides in and cfit of which the former 

tw'o are sometimes ftsT; but is never rht, as it is 
always transitory. Karma is said to last only for five mo- 
ments® and so is said to be 

3 . The division of Karma into five kinds dees not 

appear to be very logical. If all miscellaneous motions 
such as gyration ( WUJT ), evacuation ( ), flow ( ) t 

flaming up ( ctSttosct ) and slanting motion are io 

be classed under simple going ( ), why cannot, it rnay be 

1 v. s. J. 3,1?, 

2 Koer'sTransl. B. P, Bill. Irul p. 4. note. 
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asked, ami the other three also be similarly inclu- 

ded under it V Nilakantha justifies this arbitrary division on 
the quaint but easily comprehensible ground that it would be 
sacrilegious on our part to question what is laid down by a 
free- willed sage like Kartada (* ^rr^q-orrfRr 

i *n*-* ). 

A closer inspection, however, might reveal some sort of 
.principle even in this arbitrary division. Motion is prim- 
arily divided into three kinds according to its direction, 
namely, vertical, horizontal and slanting or miscellaneous. 
The vertical motion may be from below upwards ( ), 

or from above downwards ( 3rq%qTrr ). Horizontal motion 
also may be twofold, motion nearer to oneself ( SUBSIST ) or 
motion further from oneself ( ithtrui ). All other motions 
are relegated to the comprehensive class of TOT^T. It is not 
ol‘ course meant that the above groups exactly correspond 
to the ordinary conceptions of etc. ; but that some 

such principle was in the mind of the Sutjakura when he 
made the division seems to be highly probable. 


Sect. VI. 

Genus or Generality is of tuo kinds , aider or extensive 
mid narrower or limited . 

1. In Section LXX VII Annambhatfa defines as 

and adds that this ^TT- 
GeneraiUy. *?TrV resides in Dravya , Quna and Karma . 

There are three characteristics of generality ' 
that J it is eternal, 2 it is one, and 3 it resides in many. 
Conjunction and some other qualities such as 
reside in many, but they are not eternal, and therefore the 
word fifar in the definition of excludes them. The 

dimension of an atom is both eternal ( for atom is eternal ) 
and resides in many ; but it is not one residing in many 
( *r$FR^PT3*TfT ) and hence the word shjmimh however 
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is eternal, one and residing in many. Therefore the word 31$- 
*nr*r is interpreted as or <*5wrw, thereby 

excluding negation which does not reside in things by inti- 
mate union, while does. The word Genus is a conve- 

nient rendering of ^rnTT^T as Ballantyne and others have* 
adopted it, although it is not quite accurate. Genus may 
perhaps be a more appropriate rendering of sura. Genus in 
English not only means the common characteristic residing 
in several individuals, but comprehends the individuals also, 
while ^TTRT^r or sniff denotes only the common characteris- 
tic. Genus is a class, *TT*TT**T or STTTff is the common attri- 
bute w hich distinguishes that class. Other definitions of HTJHT^r 
are, ripq?q- qraftciu RqffrW and 

^rWTfflP*qr*”ni*r w hich are however not as good as that given 
by T. D. But they all imply that ^riHT^r was conceived by 
later Xaitjuyikas to he some attribute having a real external 
existence in the individual objects comprised in jt. The 
original aphorism of KayUda is ambiguous and conveys a 
somewhat different notion. gftf^TTgrar 1 conveys 

the sense that the notion of genarality depends on the ope- 
ration of our ow'ii intellect. A quality becomes a 
only if we conceive it as residing in many ; while the same 
is T%3TV when we regard it as a differentia. A property for 
instance exists in a certain number of objects, which are so 
far of one kind : if we use the property for grouping those 
objects into one class, it is ^rmr^T, if for distinguishing them 
from all other objects in the world , it is RSTV. Thus an 
attribute, though inhering in the object, cannot become a 
until our intellect has recognised it to be so. As 
long, for example, as I have seen only one elephant and do 
not know that there are others of the same kind, the genus 
elephant does not exist, at least so far as I am concerned. 
Similarly the same attribute, e. g. qrar is^TOT^ if regarded 
as residing in all pots, and is a if regarded as distin- 
guishing pots from other things. Such seems to have been 
the original conception, but subsequently nWRT appears to 


l v. s, J, 2, 3. 
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have come to be regarded as an attribute having an absolute 
and not merely a relative existence externally. 

2. In later times came to be used synony- 

mously with rrmr, and was given an 
Varieties of tiCimCuujG. independent and eternal existence apart 
from the individual objects. This will he 
clearly seen from the various divisions of Annam- 

bhatta , following the commentators on Kanuda's aphorisms 
divides ^rmr^r intoqv and mf, higher or extensive and lower 
or non-extensive. The instances are ( existence ) and 
5oq?cr ( substantiality ) respectively. Of course the terms TT 
and 3TCT are relative only, the same attribute for in- 

stance being with respect to ^tTT and qr with respect to 
Some other writers make a threefold division of 
The T. A., for example divides *rnTf*q into 
( widest ) e. r/. *nrr, ( narrowest, ) e. g. and 

sqTW ( middle ) g. This division obviously regards 

the common characteristic as existing in itself and abso- 
lutely, while the former two-fold division only sought to fix 
its relative extent as compared with higher or lower gener- 
alities. 5^^ can be sometimes W and sometimes 3W, but 
*TFTT must always be and only The 

terms in the former division were relative; in the latter they 
are absolute. This is not the place to discuss which division 
is more consonant with reason, hut it may he noted that the 
latter though apprently simple is beset with difficulties 
from which the former is free. Anrvnnhhatla therefore was 
justified in disapproving of the threefold division, if we may 
accept the interpretation of the word fiK after as 

given by V. V., whic*h remarks 
di vf qnrcrtf:. 

3. is again divided into two sorts, and 

The first is otherwise called ■srrfd and is de- 
Jnti and Upadht. fined as that which is 

directly connected with the thing such as 
WW? etc. The second is called sqrrfl and is defined as 
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<TCWrr *r**T3[*r, indirectly or mediately connected with the 
object such as Uff<fr3, ^ftfecsr etc. Every common characte- 
ristic does not constitute a jati. A number of persons might 
be blind or lame or black, but blindness, lameness or black* 
ness does not constitute an independent class. The circum- 
stances which prevent a common characteristic from be- 
coming a jati are summed up in the following verse of 
Udayanacarya : — 

The circumstances that prevent generality from becoming 
a class are six : ( 1 ) Unity of the object, e . g. the sky being 
one all-pervading thing, there is no jati as ( 2 ) 

Identity of things though the names he different, e. g, 
and TSJSTrsr are not different jdtis as both words denote the 
same thing; ( 3 ) Cross-division, e. g. and HjXr? a e not 
j'ifi-i as they constitute cross-divisions, snarer being ^ and 
not JJfT, and being ^ but not *J<T, while the remaining 
four, ydrt, yn , SiW and ^HJ, being both ^ and^cT; (4) 
Want of finality, e. g. jati itself cannot have jati on it, for in 
that case, there being jati over jati ad injinitum, there will 
be nu finality ; ( 5 ) Violation of essence, e. g. the Vi&esax 
t particularities ), though innumerable, cannot have a jati 
on them, because by hypothesis they are essentially 
opposed to the conception of jati ; ( 6 ) Lastly, want of pro- 
per connection prevents jati, e. g. cannot be a jati 

because, as every jati rests on its 3UWT by there 

cannot be a on ^pPRIV, and if accepted as a 

jati , cannot have any connection with its All these 

therefore are mere Upadhix. The student will now be able 
to understand Annambhatta’s remark that ^BTOT^r, or more 
properly its one variety the jati, can rest on Dravya , Guna 
and Karma only, and cannot rest on the last four f'adarthas 
Even amongst the first three there are many things that 
cannot have STrfS, such as ether, time and space. It will be seen 
from the above that SPTrft is any characteristic which be- 
longs to several individuals, while 3TT!^ is only a particular 
kind of them, fulfilling certain conditions necessary to consti* 
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tute a proper class. These conditions are implied by their 
opposites in Udayanu's verse quoted above. If you take a 
hundred persons you can arrange them in various groups, as 
for instance by their nationality, or the language they speak, 
or the complexion of their body, or by their education. But 
each of these groups cannot constitute a class, for in that 
case there will be the absurdity of one person belonging to 
several classes, and all notions of genus and species will be 
confounded. Human being is a class because we can at once 
recognize certain well-marked characteristics which clearly 
distinguish human beings from all other animals; but black- 
ness cannot be a class, for if it be so we shall have to grouj> 
black men in the same class as black sheep or black stones. 
This distinction between and is very important 

and is one of the subtlest discovered by Indian logicians. 


Sect. VII. fajkW. 

t The Individual ilu * or /'arUculai Hies residing in ifernal 

things are innumerable . 

1. The idea of puiticularity, ( called by 

Kunadu ) is a counterpart of that of *Tt*TFU 
Particularity. (generality ), as the one necessarily implies 
the other. In Sect. LXXVIII, Annam- 
bhutla defines as residing in eternal substances and serv" 
ing the purpose of distinguishing them from each other, while 
this section further tells us that those particularities are in- 
numerable, one being assigned to each eternal substance. A 
more accurate definition of is that which 

distinguishes self from itself. The peculiarity of a l item 
is that it performs the double function of differentiating one 
eternal substance from all others, and also that of differen* 
tiating itself from other Visesas and everything else. The 
latter assumption is necessary, because otherwise we shall 
have to suppose a second Visesa over the first to differenti- 
ate it from others and so on ad infinitum. 

13 
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2. The eternal substances in which Visesas inhere are the 
atoms of the fust four substances, earth, water, light and air, 
together with the remaining five substances, ether, time, 
space, soul, and mind. 

3. Other definitions of Fisesa are *rnr fir 

^T|%:, cr^JTT^msrrTrir and 3T?q^qTffvrfc$\ all 

of which amount to the same thing, namely, that Visesa is 
a pndartha assumed to account for the difference of atoms 
and other eternal substances from one another. The neces- 
sity of this assumption is established by S. C. thus: — “ TOT- 

ririT* srrafirrr^: A jar is distinguished 

from a piece of cloth because the component parts of the 
first are distinct from those of the latter ( ), 

and so on we may argue until we arrive at the ultimate con- 
stituents of matter, namely tbs atoms. But as an atom has 
no parts, we cannot account for the distinction of one atom 
from another by the same process of reasoning. Similarly 
we cannot account for the mutual distinction of the imper- 
ishable substances such as ether, time and space. There is 
therefore no help ( of S. C. ) but to assume a separate 

individuality in each of the substances to account for its 
distinctive character. This individuality is called the pNt* of 
that substance, and they are as innumerable as the atoms and 
other eternal substances. It Is not right to translate this 
nNfR by ‘ difference ’ or ‘ differentia,* because the latter words 
denote the special characteristics of a species as distinguish- 
ed from genus, while first* concerns the individual only. 1 

4. This doctrine of is supposed to be a peculiar tenet 

invented by the Vaisesikas , and one from 
recognizJiL ** which they derive their appellation; but it 
is singular that the original aphorisms of 
Kaydda do not give much prominence to it. It is referred to- 

1. See Bain's Deductive Logic p. 73. 
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only incidentally as it were, in the Sutra 
which, while treating of RTRRT, distinguishes its occasional 
^TT?^* 5 from the well-known ultimate P/sesas, that are 
called final, because they reside in the final atoms of matter. 
On this bare reference the commentator I'ramttapTida founds 
the theory of nrere which is however wholly repudiated by 
many of the modern Naiyayikax who are otherwise followers 
of the Vaitenka school. They argue that, granting that 
Yisssas are necessary to distinguish individual atoms, there 
must be something else to distinguish the Yi&exas them- 
selves from one another. If however it is said that the latter 
function is done by the Visesus themselves by some peculiar 
inherent faculty, why not then attribute this inherent faculty 
to the atoms themselves. If you have to bring in the inhe- 
rent faculty somewhere, why not suppose it in the individual 
atom itself and discard the superfluous Yiseyi altogether, 
rather than first attribute a Yisesa to the atom and then at- 
tribute the inherent faculty of self-distinction to the Hsesa? 
The argument is irresistible but not a new one. f'vasasta - 
pada the oldest known commentator on I \riseMka Sutra 
already anticipates and answers it th us:— ^jRqrq 

sr?gq rarrsfir srcrft^rPT srr %^r 

fTT^T?»qTfI \ STS rTT^T If T STfpTTc T I R f 

srefft i q^rr *q-?r crqTSjRpt fr#TT^rd 

r<t gq qvqqsq u m r?- 
The answer however is hardly satisfactory. It is of 
course scarcely needful to say that the doctrine of Yisesa is 
not accepted by other Indian schools of philosophy such as 
the modern Naiyuyikas, the two sections of the Mhnafnsalcas 
namely, the Bhuttos and the Prabha haras , and the I edantins. 


1 V. S. 1, 2, 6. 

2 See V. S. 1, 2, 3, and our Note under Sect. VI. on p. 90 Supra . 

3 P. B. Ben. ed, p. 323. 
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Intimate Union is cne only . 

1. Rfrrnr etymologically means the act of coming together 
closely, and is therefore used to denote a 
inn. matt , kind of ‘intimate ullion , between two things 

which are thereby rendered inseparable so 
that they cannot be separated without themselves being 
destroyed. It is therefore more appropriate to translate 
ROTTO by ‘intimate union' rather than by co-inherence as 
Ballantyne lias done. Annambhutta defines Rirenr in Sect. 
79 as ‘a permanent connection existing between two things 
that are always found inseparable The RJT3TR is called R ; *T- 
in contradistinction to Rqm which is a gum and is 
al w ay s '^R^. The expression denotes “things one 

of which is always dependent on the other, as the jar on its 
components or the quality on the substance. is the 

opposite of which may be taken to mean either “prov- 

ed to be joined’ or ‘proved to be separated,’ according as we 
take the verb *T in the sense of ‘to join’ or ‘to separate'. In 
either case the meaning of SRTR^ is the same. In the first 
sense *J?RR3J means things which are proved to have been 
actually joined and therefore which must have once existed 
in a state of separation, while in the latter sense 
simply denotes things which are proved to have once been 
separated. r i hose things therefore which are not thus proved, 
that is, which have never existed in a separate condition, are 
The two halves of a jar were separate before they 
were joined together ; their connection therefore is^nifR which 
- can be destroyed at any moment by separating them again. 
But the jar never existed and can never exist separately from 
the two halves ; the connection of the jar with the halves is 
therefore RRanrar. These things are limited in num- 

ber. In fact there are only five pairs of things between which 
Rflranr is supposed to exist, viz., 1 the product and its parts 
( ), 2 the quality and the qualified ), 

3 the motion and the moving ( f&rnfitarTOft ), 4 the indivi- 
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dual and the common characteristic ( ), and lastly 5 

particularity and the eternal substance in which it inheres 
( ). The definition in the Sutra is simpler and less 

comprehensive ^reranr, 1 from 

which it may be inferred that the notion of HJ44W was crude 
at first, and must have been gradually developed by later 
writers. 


2. Tn Sect. VIII Annambhatta emphatically says that 
*m<=H4 is one and one only, in order to repu- 
on/ciernaT ir ° Vr diate the position of the Prabhakata Mi - 
viavisakas and a modern school of Naiya- 
yikas. These latter deny even to The (Stara 

of is proved by the argument that as all positive pro- 
ducts aTC generated in their material cause by 

relation, a if produced will require another and 

so oil ad ihflnitum. therefore must be regarded un* 

producible i. e. {km. Of course this is only relative, 

and not absolute such as that of an atom. is fkm in 

the sense that it can neither he produced nor destroyed 
without producing or destroying the product. Now comesthe 
question why this separate entity of r is recognised at 
all. Here there is a difference of opinion between the Naina - 
yikas and the Yaisenkas^ or the old and the modern schools, 
as S. C. calls them. The former hold that is observ- 

ed by perception, and therefore no other proof is required to 


prove its existence. The Vaiscsikas however, of whom An - 
nambhatia is one, deny preceptibility to on the ground 

that a connection is perceptible only when the two connected 


things are perceptible, while often exists between things 
one of which ( e. g. the of ) may be 

imperceptible. In their opinion is proved by inference 

only, ar.d the argument is often put as AnvamhliaUa has put 
it in his commentary on Sect. 79. 


1 V. S. VII, 2, 26. 
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3. The doctrine of is very important and may in 

f one sense be said to be the corner-stone of 

Samavnyu. Nyaya philosophy. It is the that 

explains the phenomenon of causality as 
conceived by the Naiyayikas; and it is this theory that makes 
them so intensely realistic, in marked opposition to idealistic 
schools like the Vedanta. The conception of WWlRf is in fact 
a key to the whole theory of causation as viewed from the 
Nyaya standpoint, and consequently the doctrine has been 
strongly animadverted hy writers of the tidfnkhya and Vedan - 
tic schools who hold different views. The BhTitta M imamsakas 
also agree with the latter in rej udiating The theory 

of atoms for which the Na ; yayikaa have been so famous is 
but a necessary result of the doclrine of * Samkara- 

carya , in his commentary on Brahma-Sutra II. 2. 13, lays his 
finger accurately on the weakest point in the^m^TU* theory* 
namely, the inconsistency of calling a connection 

between two distinct things, and at the same time regarding 
it as of a totally different kind from WfrT. If OTHT exists on 
the dravyas by wsriv also requires another 

to exist on the s ; and so there is the absurdity 

of an ad infinitum . To avoid this difficulty is regarded 

as a distinct padartha and not a guna and the Naiyayikas 
add that the first WRVPT does not jest upon the CTWlft’ by 
another but is identical with it. Why then, rejoins 

the Veddntin , do you not take *T*rr*T to be identical with the 
%VfPrs. As to hvrt being a guna and ^TJTarPT an independent 
padartha % says the Yeduntin, that is a technicality of your 
own invention, and we do not accept it. It cannot also be 
said that TOJraTV being WT is of a different kind from 
and must be treated differently, for also is sometimes 
eternal, as for example the HVrn of or 3TT^T^T with TOTTH*. 
while wraitr itself is not trnly eternal, it being liable to des- 
truction by the destruction of the product. But the chief 
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objection against is that, if ^nrsTPr is to be regarded as 

identical with its and OTTO, would it not be better and 

simpler (OTW ) to regard the ot*T itself as identical with the 
OTTO ? Hence the Vedantins and Sdmkhyas hold the cause 
and its product to be connected with each other not by 
but by the relation of identity ( FrfTf^T )• The doctrine of 315*1- 
on which that of sTErarcr depends is also ruthlessly criti- 
cized by Samkaracarya. 1 The gist of his criticism is that the 
notion of cause and effect being 3 * 5 r!f*nj, that is, being con- 
nected together in an inseparable union, is directly opposed 
to the hypothesis that the cause is always anterior to the 
effect. As a matter of fact the cause and effect are one 
and the same thing, and not two different things joined to- 
gether inseparably by a fictitious union called wraw. The 
whole realistic theory of the Naiyayilca -s* is therefore based on 
a fiction which has no basis in actual experience. This is not 
the place to go deeper into this controversy which has been 
vigorously carried on between the rival disputants from the 
earliest to the latest times ; but what has been said will be 
sufficient to give the student an idea as to how the doctrine 
of 5 urnrPT and the theory of causation built upon it lie at the 
-very root of the whole Nyaya system of philosophy. 


Sect. IX 


Negation is of four kinds : — Antecedent , Consequent , Abso~ 
Jute , arid Reciprocal . 

1 . The ninth section only enu merates the four kinds of ne- 
gations, reserving the definitions of each 
Negation. for f u fc ure occasion. They are antecedent 

negation or non-production, consequent 
' negation or destruction, absolute negation , and reciprocal negar 
lion . The word negation used by Ballantyne conveys the idea 
of Abhaua better than non-existence, wnich is hardly applica- 


1 Brah. Sutra II, 2, 17. 
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ble in the case of Antecedent negation is that 

which exists before a thing is produced, and the consequent 
results after its destruction. Absolute negation exists always 
and in all places except where the thing itself is. Reciprocal 
negation is the denial of one thing being any other, such as 
that a jar is not a piece of cloth. 

2. Other writers divide 3T>TT«r first into two kinds, 3 r«h«IV 
*rnr and and then split the latter into the remain- 

ing three. Thus T tsmnafha says in Rhasa-Pariccheda • 


3 nrrr » 

* **m*w*x* i 1 

Mutual or reciprocal negation may be defined as the 
negation of identity. All other kinds of negation are grouped 
under which, literally translated, means negation by 

contact, the contact being between the thing negatived and 
the thing on which its negation is affirmed. Thuswhen wesay 
TOT HTFrT we affirm the negation of TO on a particular 
spot. Similarly the antecedent and the emergent negations 
also are affirmed with reference to some external 3UTO W . 
with which they are said to he connected, while 
simply denotes the mutual non- identity of two things. In 
short, in both kinds of ststo, ? iz. and srwiiwT, there are 
always two things referred to : hut in the first, one is negativ- 
ed of the other, while in the other, both are negatived of each 
other. Thus an may he resolved into two #EPTt- 

*ras. For instance TO- TOT 5TT1% is a proposition affirming 
the mutual negation of TO and TO ; and it may be split up into 
two propositions TO *rn% and TO to^ 5UTCT, both of 
whicli are examples of wnfSTO. In 3TWTT**TT*TT5r the words 
expressive of the two things are always in the same case, i. e. 
the nominative ; while in the other case one word is usually 
in the locative as denoting the stfroTO on which the negation 
rests. is divided into snTOT^T, spronTR, and 3 T?tot- 

of which the first two are nothing but the non-produo- 


1 B. P. 11, 12. 
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tion and the destruction, respectively, of a thing, 
is absolute negation, and comprises all varieties other than 
those mentioned. A discussion as to its exact nature will 
be found under Sect. 80. 

3. The simplest definition of STOR is what is 

distinct from existing things, hut other 
Ahhova defined definitions are more elaborate. S. C. defines 

as /. e. a 

padartha the knowledge of which is dependent on the know- 
ledge of its contradictory. S. M. defines it as 5s*Tn€<T_jLPrirr- 
a padartha in which rest ihe mutual negations of 
all the other six paaarthas , i. e. which is distinct from 
the six categories, substance etc. While really meaning 
the same as this definition begs the question 

by inserting a sub-variety of 3WT«r, into the defi- 

nition of 3W*. It is therefore faulty. A third definition, 
given in Sarva-I larsava- Fawgraha, is 

r^wr, u e. not being itself is not connected with 

any tiring else by Xaiyuyikas hold thafc 3TOW is 

an object of direct perception and is connected with its 
arrchf^nr by the relation called fir^cnar ; that is, wlien we 
say we regard as an attribute of 

just as we call the attribute of This peculiar 

conception of negation discloses the habit of Kenya yikas 
to invent any number of fictitious conventionalities, if they 
are convenient for practical purposes. Really speaking, to 
class 3P*nr as a padartha along with the other six is an 
absurdity. There is not the least resemblance between the 
two groups, as one is the direct opposite of the other. 
3TVTT^ can be a padartha only in the most literal y^nse of 
the word, namely, the connotation of a word ( vxm ), but 
really speaking it cannot he said to have any external 
existence. It is ncv-e,xiht trice pure and simple, and all 
varieties of it such as the non-existence of this thong and 
that thing are mere conventionalities of speech. In what 
respect, for instance, does a 'SSPTlsr differ fruu a q^iwr ? 

Really in v.t thing c« cut ’’ally, fir 1 ( ih rjLTce in 11 c ir s*n.p]e 


14 


1 Sat ./>. S m Calc. ed. p. 100. 
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character of negation. But one might say that we find 
TCnrre even where there is a and vice verm ; and there- 
fore the two negations must ba different.* But this means 
that we only attribute the difference of the things ( STi%dt«fr ) 
to their negations. In other words, the on the 

is simply 3iritTOT, while as a matter of fact all nega- 
tion is pure and characterless. It follows that 3T*TR cannot 
really be the of for a f^lW, in order to be 

apprehended, must exist, while the essenca of aranr is non- 
existence. Vi'danHns and others therefore who refuse to 
recognize as a piddrtha regard it simply as 
that is, as itself and nothing more. 

•4. It seems that the Vaisexik.i'* had not originally con- 
ceived of 3W* as a separate pvi~irUm . Kindda’s aphorism 1 
enumerates only six paaUrUias, omitting altogether. 

But the ingenuity of commentators has added a seventh 
category as being intended though not expressed by 
the Srtfnilxtin/t the intention being gathered from the occur- 
rence of the word 3RR in some other Sutras, such as “<fn*nrr- 
*rr*irT and sthft: T^rqoT =? qg ^ Trvrr^ f 4i * To 

recognize a separate entity because a word expressive of 
it occurs somewhere in a work is not indeed a very strong 
argument. Similarly I'diuandciinja in his Kiraijuvali 
remarks “ qk ^ <TTTOT: t the six mentioned in V. S. .1, 1,3) 
q , ^RrT 7 TfT%^r snrrTOr kri srrakr fkrk^qon’kRrk^- 

*pjRrr<T * This is more like an apology for the 

non-mention of swre in the original Sutras than an argu- 
ment for recognizing it as a separate padartha. Whatever 
be the case, the recognition of 3RR as an independent 
entity lias been a distinct gain to Indian logic, inasmuch 
as it has greatly facilitated the processes of analysis and 
reasoning. Even those who deny it the status of a padartha 
cannot often help clothing their propositions in its terms. 
The wonderful accuracy of the Indian syllogism is in a great 
measure due to the use of such fictitious but well-understood 
expressions as 3WR, srrkkmr and 


1 V. S. 1, 1, 4. 


2 V. S. I, 2, 1. 


3 V. 3. IX. 1,3. 
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5. Here ends the first chapter of Tarka-Samgraha, which 
S. C. names According to the well- 

known dictum of the scholiast, the Vaiiesika system con- 
sists of three parts, the enumeration, the division and the 
definitions of padarthas. The author of Tarka-Santgraha first 
enumerates the Padarthas in the second section, and then 
proceeds to state their divisions and subdivisions in Seos. 
3 to 9. From the tenth section onwards he enters upon 
their definitions or severally, and defines them in 

the order in which they have been enumerated. 


Sect. X. 

Earth is that which has odour . It is of two sorts , eternal and 
non-eternal. Eternal is atomic , non-eternal is product, it is also 
threefold , body, organ and object . Body is that like ours; organ 
is the olfactory sense at the tip of the nose ; object comprises 
the earthy stones and the like. 

1. The author defines earth as 4 having odour,’ 

which means the inti- 

Earth . mate cause of odour. 1 The relation expres- 

sed by the termination 37T here is WT3TPT 
only, for otherwise the definition will overlap on time and 
space, with which is connected by 3:rranFr and rela- 
tions respectively. Besides the apparent on time 

and space, the T. I), notices three other objections against 
the definition • 1st, it will not apply to a product which, be- 
ing composed of parts having both good and had smells, is 
rendered odourless owing to the two kinds of smell being 
mutually destroyed ; nor can it be said that in that case per- 
ception of odour is rendered impossible. You will have 
therefore, says the opponent, either to recognize a l%5R^r 
4 variegated odour/ which you do not, or your definition will 
bo inapplicable to such a case. The author denies both 
alternatives, saying that in such cases we can distinctly ap- 
prehend the different odours of component parts, and so there 
is no need of recognizing one variegated odour of the whole. 
' The second objection is the same as in the case of as 

1. S. M . Calc ed. p. 21. 
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a definition of iJravya , viz. that it will not apply to a pro- 
duct in the first moment of creation, when it is supposed to* 
he without attribute. The answer to the present objection is 
also the same, viz. amplification of the definition (p. 77). The 
third objection is drawn from our experience that even water 
and other substances besides earth possess smell. The answer 
is that the smell belongs not to the water but to earthy 
particles mixed with it. There is a fourth objection which 
the author does not notice. We see many earthy things such 
as stones w'hich are odourless, and the definition may not 
apply to them; but the answer would be that the smell in 
them is that is, though existing, it is not perceived 

owing to unfavourable circumstances. 

2. Although odour is mentioned as the differentiating at- 

tribute of earth it is not its only attribute. 

Its attrih/te*. Kami da’s aphorism 

describes earth as possessing four qualities* 
colour, savour, odour and touch, which Samkara Misra con- 
strues as giving four alternative definitions of earth. Besides 
these four material qualities, earth is credited with ten 
others# making in all 14 qualities residing in earth, for which 
Bee quotation Supra, p. 85. 

3. Four copies A B D and K add cT^r before U^T^riT, but 

the praUkas in all the copies of Dipika except A, as well as 
that in S. C. show that the sentence began with and 

that the flsr got into the text by error, probably from the 
opening sentence of the Dlpiku. The rT3r in the Dipika is ex- 
plained by Nilakaytlia as 

4. Earth is first divided into eternal and non-eternal: the 

first being atomic, and the second a pro- 

aZZonJirnal! ducfc ' T.D. defines ftww as 

its contrary being ari^rgrg - . 

That which is not liable to destruction is eternal, and its op* 
posite is the non-eternal. These definitions of T. D. are how- 
ever incomplete. Valaju- Vr/li, defines and more 

correctly, as Srt*iwmai1ran%% vtsnrratfrfiFsin; and 


l. v. s 11,1,1. 
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D. does not take into account past as well as future eternity, 
and consequently its definition of overlaps on 
which, being indestructible, is ^mrf^»n,but which is not T%rH 
as it has sTFnrpr. There are some however who regard as 
eternal; and according to them T.D/s definitions will be correct. 
f^r^Tf^is also defined in another and a simpler way as snETT^s- 
“being distinguished by a connection with the 
three times, past, present and future",/, e. existing in all times. 
Whichever definition we take, products are always as 

they do not exist prior to their production. The eternal portion 
of earth is the atoms which are the ultimate material causes 
of all earthy products. The atomic theory of the Vniseshikas 
will be explained later on. ( See note Sect. XIII ). 

5. Earth is again divided into three kinds, body, organ 
... .... of sense and mass. The bod y is that which 

belongs to human beings like ourselves ; 
the organ is that of smell which appre- 
hends odour and is situated at the root of the nose ; while 
mass comprehends all other earthy things, such as stones etc. 
This threefold division of earth is very ancient, being deriv- 
ed from the aphorism of KariaJa J But there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether this threefold division is of ST«hfr in 
general or of sprier SWfr only ; and the controversy, so far as 
we are concerned, turns partially, if not mainly, on the cor- 
rect reading of the passage in Tarka-Sa hyralia. A reads 
HflKsHsrer, but as all other copies of the text as well as the 
oommentaries agree in omitting *TT before there w r as 
no alternative but to omit it here also. The reading HT can 
be defended on the ground that by unmistakably applying 
the threefold division to eE f q^ rr ’grRnrr it makes the meaning 
of the passage clear, and thus brings the text into harmony > 
not only with other works like P. B., S. P., S. M., and 
others, but also with Kanada’s aphorism cT?$;r ErShqTT? 
OT** 5 * The word m however is 

not absolutely necessary, since S. C. extracts the same sense 
<nut of the word $FT\ The chief objection against ?=rr, as also 


1 v. s. IV, 2, i. 


2 Ibid. 
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against the interpretation put on the passage by S. C. to make 
it conform with the works mentioned above, is that the inter- 
pretation does not agree with T. TVs note on the passage 
ST^nTFrfifOT The remark apparently showsthat thethree- 

fold division is not a sub-division of one of the two kinds of 
Snref first mentioned, namely but an altogether inde- 

pendent division of £lSNr itself. Having divided earth into 
eternal and non-eternal, the author mentions another divi- 
sion of the same according to its forms and functions. But 
here comes the question, dues AnnambhutUi say something 
which is in direct opposition to Kay (Ida's Sn’ru ? The Sutra 
distinctly ascribes the three fold division to product earth 
only : and the scholiast Vrasaxtajdida also clearly states his 
opinion by remarking T%F q^PT I I 1 

Annamlhatla, by taking in the whole earth (eternal and 
non-eternal ), would he plainly contradicting the Sutra and 
the scholiast, which is highly improbable as the* present 
work is distinctly based on I raiastu jidda s scholium. As a 
matter of fact, whichever interpretation we take, the 
ultimate result:, as observed by NUakautha , is the same, 
nameiy, that laid down in the Sutra. Nilakaytha noticing 
these two ways of interpretation remarks 3T3T 

HcT C rq* q;^T%T Swgr%: ^PT^lTfT Even if the 

three-fold division he ascribed to 21 $Nt in general, it does 
not apply to PPqr £r>:rfr # that is, atoms, as all the atoms 
obviously fall into the third of the latter three divisions i. e. 
TO, In other words, f^rr <JP:Nt instead of being the genus 
of the latter three kinds becomes a variety of one of them. 
In this way the passage in T. D. can he made to agree with 
the Sutra , and both views reconciled. 


6. STCTf is defined as 3Tr?JWTT tfr» TPTrWt. but a more accurate 
definition is WTH that 

is, a final product which possesses volunta- 
ry action. is defined as smwr- 


The throe varieties 
of the earth 


IP. D. Ben. ed. p. 27. 
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^rS3RP3j3R3vRir, a thing which is produced from parts 
but does not itself become a producer of another product, such 
as a jar. Our body is such a final product, because it does not 
constitute a part of any other larger product; 
and it possesses the additional character 
of being the seat of voluntary actions. 
is defined as an act which conduces to 

the acquisition of the desirable and prevention of the 
undesirable. A hand or a. foot is also the seat of such %ETT, 
but it is not a final product as it forms a part of a larger 
body. Body is divided into qrfr*3T embryonic, and wfrR3T 
non-embryouic. The first is and belongs 

to human beings, quadrupeds, birds etc. The second kind 
is possessed by insects born of perspiration, plants and 
semi-divine personages, like the sage Mann, who were self- 
born owing to the influence of ’WSZ. This classification 
comprehends the whole Biology of the Naiyuyakas. 


7. The second division of earth is organ of sense, which is 
also limited to animate nature. 5R3R is 
Organ. defined as srepm - g d n spy garnrrepreir *rnr 5TR- 

^nroTJR: ^TRPSPR. “An organ of sense is 
the seat of that contact of mind which produces knowledge, 
but is not the seat of any manifested special qualities except 
sound/’ The Naiyuyiki theory of perception is given by S. C. 
thus : — 3TRJTT JRR JR fR: UReiR. “The 

organ is united with the external object on the one hand and is 
on the other connected with the mind which acts es a link 
with the soul/’ So the contact of the mind is with two 
things at once, tiz. the soul and the organ, and both are the 
causes of knowledge. The first part of the definition 
ending with is therefore inserted to exclude the soul, 
which is the seat of 14 special qualities/ while the organ of 
sense possesses none. But then one might object that as the 
organs of sense such as smell and sight partake of the 
nature of their respective constituents, viz., earth and light, 
they must possess odour and colour, the special qualities of 


1. See quotation p. 85-86 Supra . 
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earth and light The answer is that they do possess them, 
but the qualities are not manifested in them, and hence the 
word is inserted to qualify fesfq'SPn 1 2 . In this form how- 
ever the definition becomes too narrow, because it does not 
apply to siTar, the organ of hearing, which being by hypothesis 
possesses one 3N£fife5?rwtn“ viz. This defect 

is removed by excluding (sfiferTT ) from the special qua- 
lities that are not manifested in an organ of sense. In this 
way the definition is made to denote an organ alone. Other 
and perhaps simpler definitions of ffew are ^T^cKlfCT- 

wftrew 1 and In the first 

of these 3TrnT%*T excludes the Soul and external objects, while 
^TfTTfT?TrF*r excludes which being 3Trfrfew is the 

proximate cause of ^feqrFq^R. In the second definition the 
words ei elude the Soul, is of two kinds, the 

internal (3Tn-TPfew) which is mind, and the external (*TO!T1%*T) 
which are five, viz . the organs of sight, hearing, taste, smell 
and touch, corresponding to the five elements. Of these the 
organs of smell, taste and hearing apprehend qualities only, 
while the rest apprehend substances as well as qualities. 

8. The third devision of earth is few object, which compre- 
hends the whole mass of inorganic sub- 

()b j ert - stances. The term few is used here some- 

what loosely. It signifies everything that 
at any time becomes the object of our knowledge. Organs of 
sense not being objects of direct preception may perhaps be 
excluded from the class few, but organic bodies, at least 
of all the living beings beside ourselves, do become the 
objects of perception and ought therefore to fall under few. 
One’s own body being subjective ( 3TlWTT%q> ) may be ranked 
apart, but the bodies of other persons are as much objects of 
knowledge as houses or stones. Why then should they 
not be included under few ? The reason is that the 
word few is used here in a restricted sense. It 


1 T. K. p. 3. 


2 Tattva-CintSmapi. 
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means those things only which are always the objects and 
never the subjects of knowledge. The bodies of living beings 
though objects of other men's knowledge are subjective so 
far as each individual is concerned, while inanimate things 
like stones not having any knowledge of their own must 
always remain objects and objects only. This point does not 
seem to have been clearly understood by commentators, al- 
though the difficulty was perceived by them. S. C. for instance 
remarks “irctefTtfuir ftvfsrcr ft^t ST?ftr^TPT 5 r- 

1 3*3rT*? 3T?rcu%*Tfir <nr i wpt sfrfrr 5 ^rrar^fr- 
fh&rentr,” that is, although the three-fold division is a cross- 
division in as much as the usual definition of fifasr ( 
firw: ) would also apply to bodies and organs, the latter are 
classed separately for the clear understanding of beginners 
This explanation of S. C. is of course copied from a similar 
one in Mulct avail : 9tfir^*ratffol'% sfg swept ffiw- 
li^faronS:. 1 It is difficult to guess how such a cross-division 
tends to the easy comprehension of beginners, but probably 
these commentators, while noting that body and organ are 
expressly excluded from fwr, did not quite realize why the 
meaning of the word fiw was thus restricted. It is also 
significant that Ann,mbhatta defines simply as 

and thus carefully abstains from any reference to 
or 

9. There are two other questions with regard to the extent 
of the class firw which cannot be so easily answ-ered. The 
first is whether atoms are included in fw r. The definition 
*TPTTWl*ft would of course exclude them, for atoms being 
can never be the objects of enjoyment. Besides 
other works expressly exclude them. Bhasa-Tariccheda 
for instance has. — 

rerot arffravra 33nstr : i 2 

On the other hand, as observed in a previous note ( Supra 
p. 106 ) Annambhatta would seem to include atoms under 
and the fact that he gives a definition of fihPT which 


• 1 S. M. Cal. ed. p. 27. 

2 B. P. 37. 

15 
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applies to atoms as well as products supports the conjecture. 
The second question is whether plants are to be classed with 
or with raw. The question seems to have very much 
exercised later writers, and there is a difference of opinion. 
Prasastapada includes trees under raw, 1 * * while Visnmatha, 
the author of Stddh Tint a- M u id Th ail, declares in favour of the- 
opposite view. 54 Sainkara Misra discusses the arguments on 
both sides and arrives at the only reasonable conclusion, cPITra 
=3* HTreraT ^TrTTOTf * Annum* 

bhatta also would seem to take the same view. 


Sect. XI. 3TTq:. 

Water is a thing haring cold touch. It is of two sorts , eternal 
and non-eternal. Eternal is atom , non-eternal is the product. It 
is again tliree-fold , body, organ , and object. Body is in the region 
of Varuna, organ is the sense of taste perceiving savour and 
residing on the tip of the tongue ; masses are rivers , seas etc. 

1. Water is defined ns having cool touch. Like earth, 
Wnfcr water is divided, first into eternal and non- 

eternal, and then into body, organ and 
mass. The watery body is possessed by 
beings in the regions of I 'aruna, the organ is the organ of 
taste located at the tip of the tongue, and the mass com- 
prehends rivers, oceans elc. This and the following paragraph 
on light closely resemble the last one treating of earth, and 
appear to have been inserted with an eye to symmetry. They 
are good examples of how a passion for analogies and sym- 
metry in everything often leads to unwarranted and absurd 
conclusions. Because we see earthy bodies and earthy atoms, 
we are also asked to believe in watery and luminary bodies as 
well as atoms in the I aruna and Aditya regions respectively. 
Kandda defines water as 3wr srar- T^prcrT:, 4 and al- 


1- P. B. Ben. ed. p. 23. 

2. S. M. Cal. ed. p. 26. 

3. V. S. Up. Cal. ed. p. 214. 

4. V. 8. II, I, 2. 
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so affirms the coldness of the touch of water, 1 but it is singu- 
lar that no trace of the subsequent classification is found in 
his Sutras . These details in the case of water as well as of 
light have been supplied by commentators, whose dialectical 
ingenuity never fails to supply arguments for defending the 
grossest absurdities. The objection, for instance, that a watery 
body having no solidity, would be like a bubble of water, in- 
capable of enjoyment, is met by the reply that though such a 
body would be mainly composed of watery particles, there 
would be enough of earthy atoms in it to add consistency 
and cohesion. This watery body is held to be only spjtwst. 
Another objection that if coldness is the special attribute of 
water how is it felt in slabs of stone, is answered by attri- 
buting the coldness to the presence of water in the stone. 
The remarks made in the three preceding notes on the last 
section as to the propriety of the division and cross-division, 
apply mutatis mutandis to this and the following sections, 
also. For the qualities residing in water see quotation, 
at p. 85 Supra. 


sect. XII 

Light has hot (ouch, ft is of tuo sorts , eternal and non- 
eternal ; eternal is atomic , non-cL rnal is product. It is again 
threefold , body, organ and mass ; body is vell-knoun in the 
Solar region, organ is the sight which perceives colour and 
resides in the forepart of the black pupil of the eye ; mass is 
fourfold, earthy, heavenly, gastric and, mineral. Earthy ( mass) 
is fire and the like ; heavenly is lightning etc. produced from 
watery fuel ; gastric causes diges'icn of things eaten ; mineral 
is gold and the like. 

1. The only variation in this section over the last two is 
the sub-division of into four kinds of 
* light; 1 earthy, in the shape of common 

fire and the light of the glowworm ; 2 celes- 
tial, in the shape of lightning which is fed by the fuel of 
water (3nq ), as well as sun-light, moon-light and 

submarine fire ; 3 gastric, which is instrumental in digesting 
the food eaten ; and 4 mineral, such as gold and other metals. 
The first two kinds are undoubtedly real fires ; but it will re- 


1. V. s: II, 2, 5. 
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•quire a very strong metaphor to class the latter two among the 
luminary substances. The gastric juice is called fire be- 
cause it consumes food like fire, and produces heat in the 
body. The last case of luminous metals will be discussed 
further on. 

2. The threefold division of light and the four-fold subdivi- 

T sion of its third variety are taken from 

V arieties oj lustre, j > ra s as f a pf l( j a ’ s scholium, while the origi- 
nal Suit as themselves contain no trace of 
them. Samkara Misra, the author of Upas' 
kura gives another four-fold division of light, viz, 1 having 
colour and touch manifested, as sun-light; 2 having colour 
manifested but touch unmanifested, as mcon-light ; 3 having 
both colour and touch slightly unmanifested, as the lustre 
of the eye ; 4 having colour slightly unmanifested, but touch 
fully manifested, as a red-hot postsherd. 1 This division is 
of course not compatible with the first, and proves that the 
symmetrical classification adopted by Annambhatta was 
regarded by Samlcara Misra as an innovation of the Scholiast 
not reconcilable with the original Sutra. It may be remarked 
in passing that the organ of sight is located by Naiydyika s 
at the top of the black ball, but modern science places it still 
further back on the retina, the black ej^e-balls being simply 
windows to let in external light. Another now' exploded 
doctrine of the Naiyayikas was that before an object could 
be perceived, the organ of sight went out of the eye, reached 
the objict and then returned back to its place carrying with 
it the impression of the object ; while it is now proved that 
the organ does not go out at all but the rays of the sun 
falling on the object carry its impression to the retina 
of the eye. 

3. Naiyayikas have spent much argument to prove why 

gold and other metals are classed under 

Gold is light . light. The argument by which the luminosity 

( ) of gold is established is explained 
at length in T. D. Gold is light because it 
oan neither be earth, nor w^ater, nor wind. Its being 
any of the last five dravyas is of course out of the ques~ 
tion. Gold is not earth because the fluidity of melted 


1. V. S. Up. Cal. Ed. p. 74. 
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gold is not destroyed even by application of extreme heat, 
while the fluidity of earthy things such as clarified butter 
is generally found to vanish at certain temperature when 
there is no counteracting force. The fluidity of gold remains 
intact even in the absence of any counteracting force. 
Gold cannot therefore be of earthy nature. It cannot be 
water because its fluidity is occasional and not inherent ; 
nor can it be wind as it has colour. Gold therefore is light, 
the heat and brilliancy natural to light being concealed by 
the obstruction of earthy colour and touch. The argument 
may be put in the following syllogism: — 

U’srnr \ sraici 

The fallacy or rather a number of fallacies in this reason 
ing can be easily detected. In the first place, the proposition 
that the fluidity of every earthy substance must be destroyed 
by extreme heat is an arbitrary assumption based on insuffi- 
cient data. Modern science proves that the solidity and 
fluidity are not definite qualities belonging to particular 
kind of substances as the Kaitjuyikas hold; but they are 
simply states of matter dependent on temperature. Thirdly 
the device of accounting for the non-appearance of any 
quality by the supposition of a counteracting force is often, 
as here, carried rather too far. If obstructing causes can 
explain the disappearance of heat and brilliancy of light, 
why can they not explain the non-destruction of the fluidity 
of gold ? To remove this objection the words 
are introduced in the for we often see that when 

there is an obstructing cause, even earthy substances, such 
as ghee placed in water, do not lose their fluidity. But how 
is it to be proved that there is no obstructing cause in the 
case of gold also? The difficulty of converting metals to 
gaseous state by the application of strongest possible heat 
seems to have struck the Indian thinkers early, but owing 
to the infancy of experimental sciences they did not wait to 
verify their conceptions of solidity and fluidity. They rather 
preferred the easier way of solving the difficulty by relegat- 
ing these apparent exceptions to a different category altoge- 
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ther. The Naiydyikas included the metals under 
which their peculiar lustre gave them affinity. The Mi - 
maSnmkas went further and reckoned the metals as a distinct 
dravya. 


Sect. XIII. 

Air has fetich without colour . It is of two sorts eternal and 
non eternal ; eternal is atomic , non-eternal is product. It is 
again threefold , body, organ and mass ; body is in the aerial 
world , organ is the sense of touch , apprehending touch and 
spread over the whole body, mass is the cause of the shaking of 
trees etc. 

Air circulating within the body is Prana. Though one, it 
acquires different names such as J'rcma, Apano , etc. owing to 
V different ) situations. 

1- This section also is modelled on the three last preced- 
ing. Air is defined as colourless and po&- 

hl sessing touch. It is of two kinds eternal 

and non-eternal, and again of three kinds, 
body in the regions of wind, organ of sense in the shape of 
the airy cuticle extending over the whole surface of our 
body, and object or mass in the form of the wind that blows 
and shakos trees. 

2. Another variety of air is however mentioned, called 
vital air or breath, which is nothing but 
Pratt h. wind moving inside our body. There is a 

difference of opinion as to liow breath is 
to be classed under wind. Prasastapada and the ancient 
school mention breath as a fourth kind of air and distinct 
from the body, organ, and mass ; while later works on Nyaya 
generally include it under mass. It is doubtful what view 
Annamhhatta takes, but from the unconnected manner in 
which he has tacked the definition of srniT to the section on 
he seems to be undecided. While he divides *nr into 
three kinds only, and not into four as Prasastapada has 
done, lie does not expressly class srf&T under iwr. In the 
DipJxd also he carefully avoids the point, although the 3TO- 
vfpjt u rT3 srwrer would seem to show that he 
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had to say something on the point. He gives however a 
decided opinion as to the identity of the five breaths. Al- 
though srmr is mentioned as one or* the five breaths, it can 
also be used as a generic name for all of 
The five breaths, them, as the remaining four are nothing 
more than the same srror called by 
different names, according to the different parts of body 
it travels over and the different functions it performs. 
There are not really five breaths but only one passing 
through five places and performing five functions, each at its 
proper place. Prasastapada simply says 
WT the first word 3Ul% including nTFST. Anwimbhatta has 
improved upon him by employing the word svrnr which sig- 
nifies both %mrand The exact meaning of will 

be discussed further on. The five breaths are differentiated by 
their places in an old verse : — 

<n? *rr<m rsttht mTwfrarr- 1 

3TPT: - 1 1 

Prana is situated in the breast, Apdna in the rectum, 
Samdna in the navel, Uddva in the throat and Vtjdna over 
the whole body. 

The functions and names of the five are explained thus*-- 

i i arr^T- 

^ TXWSPFmm TO I X&t I ^lfr5#5 

^ntfSITO i These live breaths also bear mythological 
names: — 


^J5T> 5TFF SUWcT-* TOrT I 

srarr fern i 

* RfHR Rriv V?cm: II 

As the whole of this peculiarly Paumnic physiology 
has been imported into modern A yaija works it cannot be 
totally ignored, but it is not necessary to dwell on it here 
any further. It may bo noted, however, as a good example 
how Indian systemaTiists often imported foreign material into 
their systems, and reconciled it as far as possible with their 
fundamental doctrines. 
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3. Air has been defined as devoid of colour, and possess- 
ing touch; the first epithet distinguishes it 
la air visible i f rom the first three and the second epithet 
from the last five dravyas. The touch in 
the air is again neither hot nor cool, and therefore different 
from the touch in light or water. Air thus occupies a 
somewhat middle and ambiguous position between the visible 
and the invisible draryas; and consequently a hot discussion 
has been carried on between the ancient and the modern 
schools of Naiyayikas as to whether air is perceptible or not. 
The ancients held that air cannot be perceived but can only be 
known by inference ; and Annamhhatta inclines to the same 
view. The argument, says T. D., that air is perceptible like 
a jar , as it possesses perceptible touch, is wrong, because 
manifested colour is a necessary condition precedent to 
perceptibility. A condition ( 3Vmr ) is defined as 
hYh that which is greater in extent than HTCT 

( the thing to be proved ) but is not more extensive than 
the HPR or kg ( reason ). In a good syllogism the Hrar 
must always be greater than, or at least equal in extent to, 
the kg, e. g. the HTW fire should always exist wherever 
there is smoke, the f.g. When however the kg is greater in 
extent than the HI there are necessarily found cases where 
the kg exists but the HTW does not *, and consequently an 
argument based on that kj becomes fallacious. These cases 
are due to an Now let us put the above argument in 

a syllogism , and the 'Zmvz; will at once appear : — 


3TBT qnrsT: 

m ht srarrir hr !Tc^<t5ttsr: h h *tot i 
rvm i 
rren Trror i 

Here kg is hpttt&F because there is an % intervening 
between the kg and the HTar The is HTOIHWH ( the 

state of having manifested colour) and is of course greater in 
extentthan the HTWand less than the HHR.The>3<nniris greater 
than the HTOT because we can say HR 
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all substances visible to external sens- 
es have manifested colour. The words 3^ and are used 

in order to make it clear that we are talking of sensuous percep- 
tion of substances only, and thus to exclude wrair and per- 
ceptible qualities like wr. We cannot however assert sysr ssr 
rrsfT^fc XWFmi, wherever there is tangibility 
there is manifested colour, because we know as a fact that 
air though does not possess 3^nsir The 3WST 

is therefore On account of its existence the 

or major permise becomes too extensive, and the whole 
argument is a fallacy. Separated from its technicalities, the 
above reasoning amounts to this. -According to the hypo- 
thesis of the ancient Xatyayikus the term r has a 

narrower meaning and is exclusively applied to the cases of 
ocular perception, lienee substances and qualities that are 
apprehended by other senses but are not seen by the eye do 
not become obj cts of perception. In this restricted sense of 
sntR*, namely ocular perception, it is evident that 
must be a necessary condition and that air which has no ^q 
cannot be perceptible. 

The modern NaiyoyiLay, who affirm the perceptibility of 
air, deny this m ioto , because they deny the very hy] othesis 
that is confined to ocular perception only. 

Tl.eir view is explained 1 y S. C. as being ssfeSp-WSST srid" 
XWr?V*?5l'Z--fzr lV5T^0T: r * 3i * r, * ^1* W 

that is everything is perceptible that possesses some 
special quality having 8^5 r but not as fir instance 

manifested cob ur cr manifested tench, ccul/hcd with 
magnitude. On this hype-thesis modern KuhjnyiLar regard 
air as perceptil le, as it is the object of *qi^i*T, as opposed to 
*arg*,*Wi!=r f but atom*? are not, because they have nenagni- 
• tude. AiiVniuihuiia holds the ancient view and regaic’s air as 
inferable only. 

16 
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4. The inference to prove the existence of *Tfis stated at 
length in T. D. The nofc-hot-not-cold touch 
tinct*entlty 8 ° d,S we feel on the blowing of the wind 

must reside in some substance as it is a qua” 
lity, because the eqnH*, d) tft S&T: *r fan%qs*mnr: is univer- 
sally true. Now the touch cannot reside in earth, because 
all earthy matter having manifested touch has also manifest- 
ed colour which is not found here. The touch cannot also 
reside in water or light, because it is neither cold nor hot. 
It cannot reside in the four all-pervading substances, ether, 
time, space and soul, for if it did, it ought to be found every- 
where. Finally it cannot rest in mind, because mind being 
atomic, any quality residing in it cannot he felt. So there 
must be a ninth substance, different from these, where this 
touch may reside, and that substance we call air. 

It is not necessary to criticise the above reasoning, because 
it is too evidently founded on a total ignorance of the nature 
of atmosphere as determined by modern physical science. 
The idea that c ur atmosphere is a mixture of different gases 
and not one uniform and that it has several distinguish- 
ing properties besides touch and other ‘ special quali- 
ties/ never occurred to these Indian physicists. Roughly 
speaking, *n^RT, 3*73 and of the Naiyayikas may be 

identified with the three states of matter, solid, fluid and 
gaseous, while is a sort of material embodiment of the 
energy of heat. The Hindu physicist most probably did not 
know that heat and luminosity are the results of the same 
kind of chemical action. Luminosity or was 

classed as a variety of colour, while was a kind of touch. 

8. As air is the last of the four tangible dTawas which 
How world « are divided into eternal and non-eternal, 
created, the T. D. takes occasion to state the .A /] yaya 

theory of creation and destruction of mate- 
rial things. Motion is first produced in the atoms as a result 
of God’s will. This motion produces conjunction of two 
monads giving birth to a diad. Three diads or binary atoms 
make one tertiary. From this last is produced the quadrate, 
and so on, until the great masses of earth, and water, and 
light, and atmosphere are formed. 
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6. The destruction of things takes plate in the same 

order, that is, when God wills to destroy 
Jj™ cess °f destru ' effects, motion is produced dividing the 

monads, and thereby destroying the 
binary. Thence follows the destruction of the tertiary, and 
so on, until the mass of earth becomes extinct. This is the 
process of creation and destruction which is unanimously 
accepted by all Nanjayikas ; but there is a difference of opi- 
nion between the ancient and the modern schools as to the 
precise cause which immediately brings about the destruction 
of things. The old traditionists ( ) held that with one 
exception the destruction of effects is immediately brought 
about by the destruction of their causes, the exception being 
the binaries which are destroyed, not by the destruction of 
their causes, i. e . the monads which are indestructible, but by 
the destruction of the union of the monads or primary atoms . 
In other words, the binaries are destroyed by the dissolution, 
and the subsequent products by the destruction, of the parts 
composing them. The dissolution of parts no doubt occurs 
in the latter cases also, hut there it is itself the result of the 
destruction of parts. The moderns object to this multiplicity 
of causes on the ground that it is simpler ( ) to assume 
only one uniform cause in all cases, namely, the dissolution 
of the union binding the parts, than to suppose one cause for 
the binaries and another for other effects. In their opinion, 
therefore, there is only one cause for the destruction of all 
effects, namely the dissolution of the union which is the 
JraTHT mvm or non-intimate cause of the product. 

7. The difference between the two view's is much more 
radical than appears at first, According to the former view, 
the process of destruction always proceeds from cause to effect 
i. e. the destruction of parts always precedes the destruction 
of effect. When the monads are separated, the binaries are 
necessarily destroyed, and the destruction of the latter as 
necessarily involves the destruction of the terfciaries. In this 
maimer the final product is destroyed the last, just as it is the 
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last to be produced. Now this is diametrically opposed to the^ 
view held by other schools of Indian philcscphers, especially 
the T'edavlirs, Ladaiayora in brahvu-Svtia II, 3, 14 express- 
ly says that the process of destruction is Just the opposite 
( f that of creation ; that is, the final product is destroyed 
first, then its parts, then their parts respectively, until we 
arrive at the ultimate causes. In other words, destruction is 
accomplished by ihe successive resolution of things into 
their components. This is in accordance with the rule warrant- 
ed by cur experience that analysis, or division proceeds in a 
contrary way to synthesis or composition, whilst Ihe Naiyoytha 
theory lajs down that the luildirg and the pulling down 
processes are acccmplished exactly in the same way. This 
means that as we build a h<use fin m the frurdaticn to 
the top, we should lull it dcwn in the sail e order. This is 
certainly an impossibility ; for, as Pan l<an< Zryo in his com- 
mentary on the ahove mentioned I'ttil viawtia Justly points 
c ut, if the destruction of effect follows that of parts, gtheie 
must he an interval when the parts l ave vanished hut the 
effect remains. Where could the effect reside in this interval? 
Not on the intermediate parts which are already extinct, nci 
on the ultimate atoms between which and the final effect 
there is no direct connection. The existence of the effect in 
the absence of the parts is as ahsuid as it wc uld be impossible 
to take away the U undatic n of a house w ithout bringing 
down the roof. The theory of destruction laid down by the 
ancient Naiyuyikas is therefore opposed to reason as w T ell as 
experience. But the view' of the moderns is not so incon- 
sistent with the natural order of things. Their theory that 
destruction of effects is produced by the dissolution of the 
union of parts is equally reconcilable with the old Nahjcyilc 
doctrine and the Yedontic doctrine, according as we conceive 
the process of destruction to begin from the nen-intim ate cause 
of and end with that of the final product, or vice versa, 

The old Naiyuyiba theory is positively opposed to the order 
of nature, while the modern is reconcilable with it. 
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8. The Naiyayikas accept the old mythological idea of 

two cosmic dissolutions, an ( intermediate dis- 

solution ) when all tangible products only are destroyed, and 

• a *TffST3<T ( universal dissolution ) when all things, material 
and immaterial, are merged in the primum mobtle , that is, 
the atoms. These periodical creations and destructions, says 
T. D. , are proved on the authority of the Sruti text *rrarr <wr~ 

‘ the Creator made the creation as be/ ore / the 
word ‘ before ’ implying that there was a previous creation 
•of which the present one is a copy. 

9. This is a convenient place for an explanation of the 

Nait/m/ika or Indian atomic theo- 

atoml ,f(,<rrirlc ry, as it is essentially connected with the 

evolution and ultimate iorm of the first 
four substances. The Nyaya theory of creation and destruc- 
tion as explained above presupposes the existence of atoms, 
while the division of earth, water, light and air, into eternal 
and non-eternal is founded on the same fact. T. 1). therefore 
, properly asks and answer* here the question what is the 
.proof for the existence of these atoms on which so large a 
part of Nyaya and Yaisesika doctrines seems to be based. 
The argument briefly pnt by T. D. may be explained thus : 
Every visible thing is composed of parts, for a thing in order 
to be visible must have three dimensions, length, breadth and 
thickness ; and these dimensions necessarily persuppose 
smaller parts. A line has length because it is a succession 

• of many points, while a surface has length and breadth be- 
cause it is a series of lines placed side-ways. A mathemati- 
cal point on the other hand having no dimension can never 

be perceived and is really speaking nothing but a notion. 
Having established this universal and self-evident proposi- 
tion that every viable thing has parts ( *rar *rsr <T3r 

mwmtk )f we get the further axiom, also proved by 
*»«±perience, that every object having parts is divisible into 
;*ny number of smaller parts. From these two axioms we 
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come to the conclusion that by gradually dividing and sub- 
dividing a thing howsoever large we can arrive at particles 
as minute as we please. But the same experience which 
gives us the above two self-evident axioms puts a limit to 
our power of division, and we find that beyond a certain 
limit we cannot go on dividing a narticle ad infinitum. In 
modern times Chemistry has increased this power of divi- 
sion largely but still it is not indefinite, and science is 
forced to assume a limit on which it bases all its calcul- 
ations. This limit is the M**Tn?T; of Xyuya and the atom of 
European scientists, the smallest of the small, and the 
ultimate constituent of all matter in the universe. Human 
mind cannot think without having some purely simple no- 
tions which it combines into complex ideas, and these simple 
notions must have their counterparts, such as the atoms, in 
the external world. This is the genesis of the atomic theory, 
and the Xaiyayika argument to prove the existence of 
is essentially the same, although clothed in the phraseology 
of their peculiar dogmas. The smallest visible particle is the 
mote in the sunbeam which is called svvyqr, ( > r 

that is a tertiary atom. This mote being visible must have 
parts. Each of these parts again, called is divisible 

into smaller parts because it produces the large magnitude 
in the just as the thread of a large piece of cloth is 

itself divisible. To explain this it must be noted here that 
in Nyaya theory the magnitude, is a distinct species of 
dimension from srtgrf, and cannot therefore he produced 
from it. If had no parts and were itself the ultimate 

particle, its would have been incapable of producing 

the of while by assuming a further subdivision 

of into two atoms, we can account for the magnitude 

ofsQtjre: by saying that it is the number of atoms compos- 
ing the binaries forming a and not their wr?*, that 

gives rise to the latter's magnitude. It is for this reason 
that while two atoms make one binary molecule three 
binaries are thought necessary to make up a tertiary. The . 
number two only intensifies in the product the ^fHnor of. 
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each part; and thus the compound of two binaries, which 
are 3*®, would be i. e. still more minute, and not fifff 
as the smpr really is. Therefore the number of binaries 
composing the sqrnpu is fixed at three to account for its mag- 
nitude, while, no such reason existing in the case of 
the number of its parts /. e. the atoms, need not be more 
than two. Hence the mnemonical couplet 

i srer qrroTnr *r «i The atom 

is the sixth part of the little mote which we see in the sun- 
beam coming through the window-. 


10. The question then arises -In what respect does the 3U5?sr 
of a binary differ from the 3Toj?g of an atom ? That the two 
are different cannot be disputed, because atoms being parts 
of binaries must be smaller, and also because their qrornir 
has a distinct name which is never applied to 

binaries. Now, according to the iaw r that like produces like, 
the wgr* of a must be greater in degree than the <ffR- 

*UU €<*<4 of a <rmr<5, that is, a binary must be more minute 
than the atom, which is absurd. To obviate this difficulty 
as well as that about the in scutt. the Naiyayiicas make 
an exception of atoms and binaries to the usual rule that 
the magnitude of the product is nothing but the magnitudes 
of parts intensified so many times. They assert that the 
magnitude of the product is produced by any one of the 
three causes, viz. the magnitude, the number, or the parti- 
cular arrangement ol parts. Kunada , in the aphorism 

by the ^ in which according to commentators we 
are to understand the tw'o other causes and STOT- 

lays down this multiplicity of causes, and expressly 
distinguishes from tnrrg in the next aphorism. While 
the iTSrg of products from upw ards is caused by $TTQT- 

as W ®H as i?r, srajcsr is caused by or number of 
parts only. But here comes the question why we should 
stop at the sixth part of There seems to have been a 

difference of opinion as to why we must go even so far. 
Some are tor stopping at and others at *1% or 


1. V. s. vif. i, 9. 
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even , 1 but no one appears to go beyond the except 

of course the Vedantins and the Samkhyas who deny the 
TOPafPST altogether. The necessity of stopping at this limit 
is of course founded on the usual argument of regressus ad- 
rnjinitiun . If we have to stop somewhere it is better that we 
should stop at the earliest limit available 5 for, as T. D. puts 
it, if this qnrror also is a product of still smaller parts, there 
will he The same argument is often put in another 

way. Why is this jar distinct from or larger or smaller than 
the piece of cloth or that jar V The answer is that the con- 
stituent parts of this jar are different or more or less 
numerous than those in the other. The parts of each are 
again larger or smaller according as they contain more or 
less sub-divisions. Reasoning in this w r ay we find that a 
mountain is far bigger than a mustard seed, because the 
number of ultimate parts, that is the atoms, is much larger 
in the first than in the second. These ultimate particles 
must be all indivisible and of equal magnitude, because so 
long as there are degrees of size amongst them, there will 
be a possibility of reducing the larger to the size of the 
smaller, that is, there will be further division. The indivisi- 
bility of atoms necessarily implies that they are all of equal 
size. It is nothing but their greater or smaller number 
therefore that can make one thing, like the mountain Meru % 
big, and another thing, like a mustard seed, small. To cal- 
culate these numbers w^e must have a common unit like 
If we hovrever do not recognize and go on 

dividing ad infinitum , the number of parts in hoth things 
will be equal but the parts will vary in magnitude, and the 
question why one is larger than the other will ever remain 
unsolved. Thus the parts in both the Meru and the mustard 
seed being always the same in number, namely infinite, 
there is no reason why the one thing should differ in size 
from the other, and perfect equality ought to exist between 
the two ( ). If however, we fix upon a 


1. G. S. IV. 2, 17. 
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unit like qrnrnj, we can easily account for their different 
magnitudes by the varying number of atoms in each. It can 
be easily guessed from this that the statement made above 
that the magnitude of a thing depends on the number (^£?sr ) 
or the size ( *T£rv ) or the peculiar arrangement ( ) 

• of its parts was only provisional, the real cause in all cases 
being the number of ultimate parts, while the latter two 
causes were simply the variations of the first. This may 
perhaps account for their omission in the original aphorism 
of Kanada . 2 

11. A third but not a very convincingargument for proving 
the necessity of atoms may be stated in Dr. Roer’s words — 
“To say that the point where the end is obtained is not 
eternal would be to admit the production <>f effect from a 
thing which is not in the connection of intimate relation. 
Therefore this point is eternal. As the continual progress 
from one great thing to another still greater finds its end 
in the assumption of the sky and other infinite substances, 
so there must also be ultimately a cessation of the progress 
from small to a smaller thing. Thus the necessity of atoms 
is proved. ” 2 

1 2. Su ch is the qrmnrgnr which originally distinguished Vat- 

sesika philosophy from others, and which 

Atomic theory in wag afterwards imported into various other 
systems. It closely resembles the doctrine 
of atoms which found acceptance with several i rreek philo- 
sophers. Leucippus considered the basis of all bodies to 
consist of extremely fine particles, differing in form and 
nature, which he supposed to be dispersed throughout space 
and to which the followers of Epicurus first gave the name 
of atoms . To these atoms he attributed a rectilinear motion, 
in consequence of which such as are homogeneous were 
united, whilst the lighter ones were dispersed throughout 
: space. The universe was made of matter consisting of 
ultimate indivisible atoms which are indestructible and 

i V. S. VII, 1. 9. 

• • 2 Boer’s Trans, of B. P. Bib t Ind . p. 16 Note. 
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eternal. Empedocles and Anaxagoras did not exclude mind ' 
and spirit from this atom-born universe, thus partially agree- 
ing with Kanada who excludes spirit but includes mind and 
intellect in matter. Leucippus and Democritus excluded 
both. Epicurus added nothing to the doctrine. The UWfm- 
of Kanada also materially agrees with the modern 
atomic theory of Dalton on which the whole science of 
chemistry may he sivid to be founded. The conception of 
atoms, simple as it seems when once comprehended, is one 
of the most subtle and shows a considerable advance of 
philosophical thought. The doctrine has been sharply 
criticized by Samharfuarya and other Yedantic writers, 
and their criticisms have greatly tended to diminish its 
popularity ; but the credit of originality is none the less due 
to the philosopher who first discovered it. 


sect. XIV. arrwTRTRr 

Akdsa or ether is that ?ihtch has sound for its special ) 
yuality . // is one, ail -pervading and eternal. 

This definition of ether differs from the preceding four 
in that the word "JOT is inserted in it, when 

Aka* a or etlu-r. £) ie au ^j lor rn jgbt have as well said 

or 3 m ET5T g . What is then the 

propriety of the word ? V. V. and S. C. explain it as 
intended to controvert the ioctrine of Bhatta Mimamsakas 
that sound is a substance and not a quality ; but the explana- 
tion is rather far-fetched. That of N. B. and &ilak<r&tha 
is better, namely that the word HP T is used for R*$tTO*Tand 
implies that sound is the special quality of ether and ether 
alone, as distinguished from all other substances. Colour 
and other qualities are found in several substances, and even 
odour, the special quality of earth, is often associated with 
water and air; but sound is always confined to ether. 
Hence the author defined earth as simply while 

he defines ether as As to the Mtmctihsa 

doctrine that sound is substance, it is already denied 
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by the mention of among the gunas. Akasa is also 
defined as 1 i e. 

ether is the seat of that particularity (fNh?) which coexists 
with a special quality (sound) that is created but not produced • 
from conjunction. Ether, being eternal and all -pervading* 
has a f%5PT of its own, but this is distinguished from 

that of soul, as it is accompanied by a created special quality 
i. e. sound, and hence the qualification etc. 

But then the part cut ar dies in atoms are also accompanied 
by created qu elites and hence they have to be exclud- 
ed by the further epithet the special quali- 
ties in atoms such as being o:ten 

This elaborate definition therefore ultimately amounts 
to the same as 5T5T*pn\ Ether is the best available 
though not quite accurate English equivalent for Akasa 
because it resembles the latter in being an all-pervading and 
imponderable substance. Ether however carries light and 
heat only, and not sound, which function is assigned by mod- 
ern science to the atmosphere. Ether therefore resembles 
Akasa in all respects, except its special quality of producing 
sound. Both ether and Akasa are substances proved by in- 
ference, that is, their existence is presumed in order to account 
for certain natural phenomena, such as the diffusion of 
light and sound which are otherwise inexnlicable. 

2 Kandda/ concludes sound to be the sign (%f) of Akasa 
by process of exhaustion, because no other 
. substance is capable of having sound as its 
quality. The question in what respects 
Akasa differs from JUk will be discussed under Eik. The 
fact seemstobe that the names of the five elements including 
./f/basa came down to the Na/yayikas from a very ancient source 
and that they had no choice but to recognize them if they want- 
ed to preserve their orthodoxy. They only assigned to each such 
place and functions as harmonized with their own physical 
theory of the universe. Our author mentions three characteris- 
tics of Akasa, that it is one, all-pervading, and eternal. The- 


J Sarv. D. S, Calc, ed, p. 104. 
2 V. S. II, 1, 27. 
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epithet one implies that the mention of numerous J Ikasas 
such as and in common parlance is due to 

SVTT* and cannot be real. Being one and emitting sound 
everywhere, ether is necessarily all-pervading; and being all- 
pervading it must be eternal also. Being ring: Akasa is 3fifr- 
imperceptible, and therefore known only by inference. 
The syllogism may be put thus : ^ Ha oU I <1 Vi* 

zsnrSrfr: i *rr?r vir# erer*- 


3. T. D. defines TV^rV, all-pervasion, as 

contact with all corporeal objects. Corpo- 
Vihhutva reality (^frV) again is’defined as VTfRiFR- 

q-RRroTTVfl:, the quality of having definite 
dimensions. wrflcV is defined by N. B. as fkmz* Cor- 
poreal substances are thus either those that have definite 
dimensions or that have motion. The second definition prac- 
tically amounts to the same as the first, because action or 
motion implies movement of either the parts or the whole 
from one place to another, and that is not possible unless 
the substance is limited in space. The corporeal substances 
are five : earth, water, light, air, and mind. They and their 
common properties are enumerated as follows J — 

strt h* 

These however do not constitute a separate class as they 
come under Vdayana s exception, cross-division." The class 
of five dravyas crosses with that of five dravyas y the 

first four being common to both, but wm of the one class being 
replaced by in the other. The distinction between 

and is simple. ^ dravyas are coporeal substances that 
are limited in space and have definite dimensions ; while the 
^ dravyas are not necessarily so. They are simply elemental 
substances which singly or by combination among themselves 
become the material causes of all the products in the world. 


1 B. P. 24. 

% Vide note supra, p. 92, 
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HW though atomic does not produce anything else and is 
not therefore ijjrT, while though all-pervading pro- 

duces sound. The other four substances are of course both 
>?rT and ?[rT. Is opposed to ( all-pervasion, ) >8jrT?3r 

to or (invariability). Soul is only a 

substratum of knowledge and not being its material cause 
cannot be either ^ or 


SECT. XY. 

Time is the ( spa ml and instrumental ) cause oj the use of 
( nerds ) past etc. ft is one and all-pervading. 

1. Armamhhatta's definition of time is very simple and is 
best for all practical purposes, although it 

■f twig 

labours under the fault of being merely a 
verbal one. This and the succeeding de- 
finitions based t n cQmn? arc convenient descriptions of tlie 
tilings and are sufficient for their identification, but they do 
rot convey the full connotation of the terms. is defined 

by V. V as i. e. statements such ns past time 

and future time. The word SjJ here, as well as in the fol- 
lowing 1 : definitions where it is applied to ^sriTTT, is to be 
understood in the restricted sense of 
special and instrumental cause. Time is the instrumental 
cause of rti 3 ?vr t as distinguished from A lcasa which is 
its mate rial cause. arcglT, of course, is nothing more than 
words or sound. Similarly, time is the special cause of 
alone, as distinguished on the one hand from all 
other effects of which time is only the general cause 
( ^TWfncF-TTUT )> and on the other, from space and other 
things which utc cm merated as ah rg with 

time, and which are therrfere the gereisl enmes of all 
effects including Thus the w ord Sff, when taken in 

the al c vc restricted sense, frees tl c definition of time from 
three laults, viz. an 3 u 5’J7TTH‘ on ether, a second 'KTH^iur on 
space and other general causes, ai d an unnecessary restric- 
tion i -v ) in calling time the cause of one thing only 
when 1 is leally tl c reuse cf all effects. The definition in 
thet<yi heinghasedonccirm.cn usage of certain w r ords, 
teaches us rothing new* about the thing itself. The utmost 
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that it telle ue is that time ie some unknown entity which 
is necessary to explain why we speak of certain occurrences 
as past, others as present and others as future. The fact; of 
there being a common usage of those terms is proved by 
our daily experience, and the Naiyayika , finding no better 
way of explaining it, assumes an independent substance, 
which is its source but about the real character of which he 
is as much in the dark a* those who deny the substance 
altogether. 

2. Another and apparently more accurate definition of 
time is that given by Viivanalha : — 

^TUrniTTSnJT I 
STBTrfT TOT^nTOrT: U ] 

This is compressed into 

&& <£: I that is, time is the substance which is 

the (instrumental) cause of our cognitions of priority or post- 
eriority, simultaneity or otherwise, slowness or quickness.* 
The only material difference between this and Annambhatta’s 
definition is that the latter’s ( common usage ) is 

substituted by sjrtnrf cognition ). According to Annambhatta 
time is the cause of that is a certain kind of speech 

or language; while according t" ^Isvmiatha and others it 
is the cause of a certain kind of cognitions or mental notions. 
Now as language and thought are identical, or rather as 
language is but che outward expression of thoughts, both 
definitions practically amount to the same; thing. There 
can he no outward expression unless there are mental 
notions previously, while according to many no thinking is 
possible without the aid of language. Anything therefore 
which is an essential element of the one must be so of the 
other also. Annumbhatta stops short at language and is 
therefore safe; Visvui ( ul ha in going a [step further to 
thought, treads on debatable ground; for one may, while 
accepting the instrumentality of time to as a broad and 

indubitable fact, deny that an independententity like time is 


l B. P. 44-5. 

2 Sankara Mi6ru on V, S. VIJ, \ 25. 
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the cause of our particular cognitions. For aught we know 9 
the cognitions may be due to other causes, and when produced 
they constitute a separate class the common property of which 
we denote by the word time. It is therefore obvious that Annam- 
bhatta was wise in purposely making his definition simple 
and somewhat vague. 


3. The question what is time essentially, apart from its 
being the cause of any sqran&l? or ut remains to be answered ; 
and it has remained unanswered till now in spite of the 
various speculations of Indian and European philosophers. 
Among the Indians. Samkhyas denied the existence of an 
independent entity liketime, i ncluding it under akasa, while 
some modern Naiyayikas identify time and space with God. 
Time being an incorporeal and imperceptible substance is 
only inferrible. The argument may be stated thus : 

i It must be remembered 

that time being *Uiii|*W is the of the qualities 

<TTr* and 3PRrV, which have the substances in which they 
reside for their material causes. The ^rnr with which time 
is here identified is the contact of TfSrr%«n or ( mo- 
tions of the sun) with material objects like These mo- 

tions of the sun constitute thej Upadhis that mark the 
divisions of time such as moments, days and months. 


4. Time is regarded as one, all-pervading and eternal entity 
like A leas r. its particular divisions like 

all-pervading™ 01 ^ tllose of Ak < 1 ^ being due to Upadttt 
and therefore unreal. Here Annambhdlta 

probably means to deny the doctrine of a section of Naiyayikus 
who assign reality to moments only, and regard time in 
general as merely a collection of such moments. It is clear 
from the above that the TV tiyayika* did not apply the test 
of a searching analysis to the conception of time, just as 
Kant for instance has done in modern tines. In his Critique 
of Pure Reason, Kant arrives at the conclusion that the 
conception of time as well as those of space and causality 
are ultimate facts lying at the basis of all experience and 
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are derived from intuition only. We cannot account for it by 
any theory founded on experience, because experience itself 
is possible only when we have first the idea of time. It 
seems the Naiydyikas had a faint notion of this fact, which 
they roughly expressed by saying that time is the cause of 
speech ( ) or thought ( ). 


SECT. XVI. ffo- 

Space is the < special and instrumental * cause of the 
employment of words East, etc. it is one , all-pervading and 
eternal . 

1. The definition of space in the text is modelled 

on that of time. Visvanatha gives 

space . a more comprehensive and accurate 

definition, fTTFfT«nf^4TW5 : the cause of 
( our ) notions of far and near. 1 Another definition 
of space given in Sarv. /). S. is more technical, 3*3^^ 
TTr^TRSPTgwr 4 space is that which not being time is 

extensive and is devoid of any special quality’. Space, like 
time, is one, all-pervading and eternal, while its varieties 
which are counted four or ten or any larger number, are due 
to Vpddhu The conception of space very nearly corresponds 
to that of time, although the two things can be sufficiently 
distinguished to make them separate entities. The remarks 
as to time in the preceding notes apply mutatis muiundis to 
space also. The difference between time and space is slight 
but clear. Time is the cause of space of 

The srriu r which diversifies time is production, or in fact, any 
kind of action, while the in the case of space is contact 

with corporeal objects, fesTUTTsT 37 cpTSiHUr*-* \ gfcnsr 

ITOTTPT: ( S. C. ). This means that the divisions of time are 
determined by production and destruction of things, while 
those of space by the greater or smaller number of visible 
objects that intervene between two spots. 

2. Another distinction between time and space is — 

Tqnwrw: few. :i 

1 B. P. 46. — — 

2 Sarv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 104. 

3 V. S. Up. Ca'c. ed. p. 115. 
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The relations of time are constant', for when a moment 
of time is said to be present or future with reference to any 
object or event, it is always so ; while the relations of space 
are often varying, thet is, the spot of ground, which may be 
eastward of one thing at one time, might be westward of 
the same thing at another or of a different thing at the 
same time. This means that the divisions of time are fixed 
and settled, while those of space arc relative only. This 
is not however quite correct, for the relations of time are 
in fact as varying as those of space. The same object or 
event which is past in reference to me moment may be 
future or present with reference to another. The only 
positive assertion that we can make about the two concep- 
tions is th..t they are complementary to each other and 
cannot vary at the same moment ; that is, we can speak of 
different times only with reference to a particular spot, and 
of different spaces with reference to a specific moment of 
time. Like time, space is inferrible only, the inference 
being expressed in the form : * 

r 


3. It may be asked in what respect Lik differs from 

Akas'a ami dtk -£kasa and why the two are separtely 
recognized. Of course as treated in the 
Nyaya system the difference between the 
two is too patent. Akasa is a Lik not; Akasa is the 

material cause of sound and has a special quality ; Lik does 
not produce sound and has no special quality; Lik resembles 
time in being the general cause of all effects, while AkUsa* 
like earth and other ineterial substances, produces one kind 
of effect only, namely, sound. Akasa belongs to the region 
of matter, Pile to the province of mind; AkUsa has an 
objective existence, i y ik is known by subjective experience 
only. In this way the two can be easily differentiated, but 
the question goes deeper. The objector will admit that 
ether and space, as conceived by the Naiyayikas may be 
different entities, but he may still ask, why they are con- 
• ceived so different at all. In what respect do they differ 
essentially ; and if one is dropped, cannot its functions 
18 
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be assigned to the other ? It is not eas y to answer the 
question in this form, because the conceptions of ether and 
space are extremely vague and general. It appears however 
that the Naiydikas recognized the two entities, beoause 
they could not reconcile the notion of a material cause of 
sound with that of a general cause of all effects. A. thing 
which produces a positive material quality like sound must 
be material ; but then it cannot be the instrumental cause 
of mere relations like and which constantly vary 

and have, so to say, only a mental existence. Besides it is 
possible that Akdsa had already taken its place in the 
popular mind as one of the five elements before the time of 
Naiyayikas , and they had therefore no choice but to incor- 
porate it into their system, while they invented a new sub- 
stance called Lik to account for ideas and notions, that 
could not be attributed to Akdsa as it was then conceived. 
Whatever may he the case, the distinction between the two 
as defined in the Nydya sj T stein is perfectly clear. * 

Sect. XVII. 3TW. 

The Soul is the substratum of Knnwlege . He is two-fold. 
Human and Supreme. Of these the Supreme Soul is the All- 
powerful, Omniscient God , devoid ot pleasure and pain . ’lhe 
Human Soul is different in each body and is all-pervading and 
eternal . 

1. The eighth substance is Soul, which is defined as ‘ the 
substratum of knowledge. 'The wordatftsfr- 
^ oul ' here implies that the knowledge re- 

sides in the soul by intimate relation 
( ); otherwise the definition might overlap time and 

space, which are the receptacles of all things ( W ) by 
and relations respectively. This soul is of two 
kinds, Supreme and Human, of whom ( cTsr ) the Supreme 
Soul, namely God, is One and Omniscient, while the human 
Soul is all- pervading, eternal, and different in each body. The 
soul being 3T£<T is inferrable only, the argument being that 
the existence of organs of sense and their appropriate 
objects implies a distinct knower who can use them* 
<M:m°tn «rrc= i i 

^ I The activity of orgatu must have an agent to ac- 
count fit it; 'for every iu-tru nent requires an agent to handle 
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it, as for instance, an axe in cutting. Kanada's aphorism 
likewise runs t&-\ 1 The 

followers of Gotama however confine this inference to the 
Supreme Soul only, holding the human soul to be capable of 
being perceived. Another argument to prove the existence 
of soul is g^ rr^T: \ sr%°ur uw- 

&nwn«rfift goTr^rrcT i qw wiq \ The soul has 

to be inferred because a substratum is wanted for the quali- 
ties V Wl snrsT OT and WTO, which cannot 

reside in any one of the eight inanimate substances, 
earth etc. 

2. As souls are innumerable it may be said that they 
constitute a class and have a common property WWq t 
residing in all of them. WOT therefore may be defined as 
WOT^OTTR^Rr * or 3T8^HW?cf^q^nTTOnr?h . 6 According to 
the latter definition, soul is a species of substance having as 
common property that is intimately connected with an 
incorporeal thing. As there are four incorporeal substances, 
ether, time, space and soul, of which the first three being 
single do not form a class, WOTq will be the only sub-class 
of that is intimately connected with an incorporeal 

thing. To this definition however some might object on the 
ground that ss Supreme and human souls are dissimilar 
in every respect, they cannot be huddled together in one 
class, and there cannot therefore be any common wfw as 
WOTq ; at least such a TO will not reside in i hqv. The 
answer to this objection is that possession of knowledge 
is a property common to both kinds of souls, whatever 
be their other differences, and it is sufficient to make WTOrq 
a covering both the Supreme and the human souls. 
This is implied in such general Vedic texts as WOT 
W 3^ TOST:. 4 Tna argument is characteristic and very impor- 
tant too. It is characteristic because it shows how a single 
common property often suffices the Naiyatjikas to form 
a class not w Least an lin r that the individuals might dis- 
agree in all ot.ier relicts. The ar ;u nant als - ) explains the 


1 v. s. HI. i, 2. 

2 T. K. p. 3. 

3 >atv. I>. S. Calc. ed. p. 104. 
4S. M.C.lc. cd. p. 37. 
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anomaly of including two Buch quite distinct and dissimilar 
things as Supreme and human souls under one category. No* 
two conceptions can be more opposed to each other than 
those of God and the human soul. One is Omniscient and 
One, the other is ignorant and numerous. One is the Creator 
and Master of the universe, the other is the slave and the 
plaything of fate. One is entirely free from pleasure and pain, 
the other is subject to all transient passions. Almost every 
attribute, that can be predicated of one is necessarily denied 
of the other. And yet the Naiyciyikas have grouped both of 
them together, because they have the single common 
characteristic of possession of knowledge. This knowledge 
again is different in both, being eternal in the Supreme, and 
evanescent in the human souls, but that does not necessarily 
make the two souls totally dissimilar. This seems to be 
the reason why Annambhatta has given as a 

general definition of sflrHT in preference to others that are 
debatable. The word ( life ) also seems to be purposely 
avoided in defining 3TTrJTT, because in the wider sense of the 
term even plants have but they fall under fvvu as 

they have no sttrJTT according to a section of the Naiyayikas. 

can be identified with in its narrower sense only, 
namely, conscious life. 


3. Tha method of grouping God and man together as sub- 

Are the Vais'&}i - divisions of one category as well as the 
kan atheists. argument with which it is defended appear 

somewhat arbitrary and have led some 
writers to suspect that the STRTTinthe original aphorisms 
of KavMa meant sfonTFUT only, and the inclusion of God or 
<TWr?HT under the same category was due to commentatorial 
ingenuity. It is said that all the descriptions and arguments 
to prove the existence of soul evidently apply to sfTOTcOT, 
while there is no clear and specific mention of God 
in the aphorisms of either Kanada or Goldina. Some 
have argued from this circumstance that both the Nyuya 
and the Vaisenka systems were at first atheistic. 


1 Bannerjea’s Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy p. 147 et.seq . 
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Without however going so far we might assume that the 
guess is not very wide of the mark and Ka^da and 
Ootama might have at first purposely excluded God from 
their systems, not as being totally non-existent, but as 
being beyond and above the phenomenal world with which 
their systems were chiefly concerned. Possibly the aphor- 
ists confined themselves to a classification and discussion 
of sublunary things only without minding the supernatural 
agency, while commentators considering this as a defect, 
supplied the omission by inserting God under the only 
category where it was possible to do so. Thus for instance 
while Prasastapada says nothing about God, his commen- 
tator &ridhara classes God along with the human soul, 
although the former has six and the latter fourteen qual- 
ities. 1 Whatever be the truth, the Naiyayikas do not 
attach much importance to the inclusion of God under 
3TPJFJ: and always speak of Him as an independent entity 
whenever occasion requires. When they speak of soul, 
they generally mean only. This is another illus- 

tration how a love of symmetry and completeness which 
characterises Indian systematists often overrides their 
philosophical accuracy. The student should also note the 
fact that soul is here mentioned as one of the substances, 
along with earth, water etc. Nothing can show better the 
materialistic tendency of Nyaya philosophy than this in- 
clusion of spirit under the same category as dead matter. 

4. The T. D. supplies a deficiency in the text as it were 

by stating in full the celebrated jVaiyayika 

Existence, of fiorf.. ai *guni en t to prove the existence of God. 

The argument is a reply to an atheist* 
like Cdrvaka or Bauddha , who absolutely denies the ex- 
istence of God because there is no positive proof of it. God, 
say the atheists, cannot be perceived, because, being a 
colourless substance, He is not the object of external senses; 
nor can He be perceived mentally, as He is far removed 
.from pain and pleasure felt by the soul. God cannot 
also be inferred as no similar instance can be given to 


1 P. B. Ben . ed. p. 10. 
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support the inference. As to 0UTO or testimony it is 
useless, first because it is not universally accepted as a 
valid proof, and secondly because the Vedas themselves 
depend for tlieir authority on God and cannot therefore 
prove His existence. Our author denies this and declares 
the existence of God provable by inference based on. 
the universally accepted principle of causality. The 
argument is 


i tot * 

Every effect must have an agent ; 

The universe is an effect ; 

. ’ . It must have an agent. 

This agent is called God. It should be noted that this 
argument is founded on several assumptions ; viz. 1 that 
the relation of causality is universal, i. e. every effect must 
have a cause ; 2 that every product must have a sentient 
and intelligent producer; 3 that this world is such a product 
and 4 that its producer must be such an extraodinary 
Being as God. The first, says the Naiyayika , is a self- 
evident axiom, known to us intuitively as it were, and cor- 
roborated by experience. The second is proved by daily 
observation, because we see that a jar is made by a potter 
and a piece of cloth is woven by a weaver, without whom 
they could not have been produced. Creation results from 
some kind of motion in the atoms, and motion requires 
previous effort or volition. This last being the quality of 
sentient soul only, it follows that no creation is possible 
unless there is a sentient being pre-existing to set the parti- 
cles of matter in motion. The third assumption, that this 
world is a product is also based on observation. Plants and 
animals are products because we see their birth, growth and 
death. These occurrences cannot be spontaneous, andi 
there must be some hidden agency to prompt them. Be- 
dsides they happen with such a remarkable regularity that 
one is forced to think that the agency directing them must 
be an intelligent one, and not simply Adrqta y fate or* 
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destiny, which is assumed to be a universal cause of all 
creation. The last premise necessarily follows from the 
preceding ones, because a Creator of this multifarious 
universe must be Omniscient and Omnipotent, and in fact 
must possess all attributes usually ascribed to God ; other- 
wise he will be either incapable of creating or be himself 
liable to creation and destruction. This reasoning is of 
course powerless against an opponent who denies any one 
of the above premises or the validity of the common ex- 
perience on which they are founded. 

/. e. the agent is one w ho possesses (three things), an intimate 
cognizance of the material cause, a will to act, and an effort. 
The three attributes and arefclosely related to one 

another as cause and effect. There cannot be an effort 
anless there is a will, and a will to produce can only arise 
when there is previously direct congnition of the material 
cause on which the will is to operate. is required 

because mere knowledge of an absent material cause 

such as earth in a pit or cotton on the tree, will not suffice. 
The material must be at hand and under the agent’s control at 
the time of creation. It is suggested by some and w r ith 
great plausibility, that the definition of may be con- 
fined to simply, as being the final stage neces 

sarily presupposes the other tw o, and f^rr. It follows 
that the Creator of the universe must have direct knowledge 
of the atoms of all substance?, must have a will to create, 
and also power to bring about such a creation. He must 
therefore be Omniscient and Omnipotent. 

6. The weakness of the argument to prove a Creator 
lies in the third and the fourth of the aforesaid four assum- 
ptions which are not accepted by many. How do we 
know for instance that this universe is a product ? Indi- 
vidual things in the world may be products in our common 
acceptation of the term, but that does not necessarily 
prove that the whole is a product too. The whole does 
not always share the nature of the parts, as for instance 
in a windmill although each particle moves, the whole is 
stationary. Secondly, our human experience being limited 
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we cannot positively say that everything in this world is 
a product and that there is nothing which is not produced. 
Thirdly, Naiyayikas themselves accept several eternal things 
such as atoms, ether, time, space, souls and minds. If these 
are eternal, they cannot be products and can have no 
Creator. If they are excepted, the Creator of the remainder 
cannot be omniscient and omnipotent. Anyhow the Naiyayt 
Aas'theory of God is inconsistent with their other doctrines. 
Fourthly, since every intelligent agent must have a will, 
God also must have desire and the consequent feelings of 
pleasure and pain. He cannot therefore be much better 
than frail mortals. Lastly, to call this world a product or 
effect is begging the whole question ; for cause and effect 
being merely correlative terms, a thing cannot be called effect 
unless and until its cause is proved. The universe therefore 
cannot be called a product unless you first independently 
prove the existence (if its Creator. Such are some of the 
objections advanced by the I ed ant ins and other monistic 
philosophers against the teleological argument of the 
Naiyayikas. The controversy as to an independent Creator of 
the Universe ultimately resolves itself into the distinction 
between dualism and monism. 

?. The student will do well to master the full armoury 
of Nyaya arguments by which the existence ofapersonal God 
outside the universe is proved. These arguments or proofs 
are summed up by Vdatjanacurya in the following verse •*— 

^rnpnrr n 1 

“ From effects, combination, support etc., from traditional 
arts, from authoritativeness, from Sruti, from sentences 
thereof, and from particular numbers — an everlasting Omnis- 
cient Being is to be established. ” 2 

The first of these eight or nine arguments to prove the 
existence of God is the same as the one discussed above, 
viz. that a Creator is necessary to account for this pheno- 
menal world. The second e rre tew or ‘ combination ’ is ex- 
plained as the action which produced the union of two atoms 
forming the binary compound at the beginning of creation, - 

1 Ku$ . V, 1. a ibid . Cowell's Trans, Bib In p. 64, 
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and which being action, required an intelligent actor. The 
third proof, 4 support ’ means that the world depends upon 
some Being who prevents it from falling. The etc. ( ) in- 
cludes destruction of the world and presupposes a destroyer. 
Pada here means V dTI ^ that is, traditional arts 
of weaving cloth etc. which could have been invented at 
first only by some intelligent being. 4 Authoritativeness ' is 
a certain virtue inherent in the Vedas whereby they produce 
right knowledge in us ? and therefore implying a Being who 
imparted that virtue. The proof uf $ruti establishes a 
Being who made the Vedas what they are. Again the Vedas 
consisting of sentences must have been produced by some 
author just as Mahabhdrata and other hooks. The last 
proof, 4 number, ’ requires a little explanation. It is held 
that the magnitude of a binary is produced not from the 
infinitesimality ( vrfHrro^r ) of atoms but from the number 
( two ) of the atoms composing the binary; 1 and it is also a 
Nydya doctrine that the conceptions of duality and sub- 
sequent numbers are produced in things by an effort of the 
mind. The duality therefore which produced binaries at the 
beginning of creation must have been first conceived by 
some intelligent being existing before creation. Number is 
thus a proof of the existence of God. (■dayanacUrya also 
establishes God’s existence in another ^ ay, namely, first 
by proving Adrsta or destiny, and then arguing that the 
inanimate destiny must have some intelligent Being to 
regulate it. 2 Many of these arguments of Xyaya writers are 
identical with those given by Aristotle and widely used in 
modern times by Paley and the Christian divines. The idea 
of God or a Supreme and Omniscient Creator of the world 
which was at first rather faint in the Sutras, came to occupy 
an important place in the Nyayu system as developed in 
later times. 

8. Nyaya writers, while unanimous on the point of God’s 

existence, do not agree as to his attributes. 
God s attribute*. g 0 me hold that God can make creation 

although He has no body owing to absence 
of any Adrsta in his case; others say that God may be 

1 See note p. 123 Supra; and F. B. Ben. ed. p. 131. 

19 


2 Km 1. 4. 
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sometimes endowed with a body ( as in the various inoarnar 
tions ) by our Adfsta just as a woman gets a body 
according to the Adrsta of her husband. A third school 
calls the atoms the body of God ; and a fourth assigns 
that honour to ether. A fifth section conceives God to be- 
formed of two bodies, the Creator and the thing to be 
created, at the beginning of creation ; while a sixth one 
reaches the climax by giving a body to God in the same way 
as a devil gets one for itself by possessing 6ome humam 
medium. All these speculations are due to attempts to- 
overcome the difficulty how a Creator could create without 
having a physical body as well as organs of sense and action. 
The Nyaya enumerates eight special qualities of God, 
namely, number, ( the greatest ) dimension, severalty, dis- 
junction, intellect, deswe and effort. The Supreme Soul 
differs from the human in not having pain, merit and deme- 
rit; but there is a controversy as to whether He has pleasure. 
The modern Naiyayifots hold on the authority of texts, 
such as argr, that God enjoys eternal happi- 

ness just as He has eternal knowledge, while the ancients 
interpret the word as meaning simply 5[ : ^TUTV, and 

deny any positive pleasure or pain to God. Annambhatla as 
usual appears to prefer the ancient view; and hence probably 
the epithet which is found interpolated in 

some Mss. of T. N. 

9. Having proved the existence of God, T. D. defines the 

human soul as ywiqiwu:, thereby exolud- 

Hnman Soul. j ng q oc \ w } 10 j s devoid of pleasure orpaim 

sirv is also described variously as 
fuviHT, or or srwnfnyrarv, all which epithets are 

merely contradictories of the attributes of God. The human 
soul can be easily proved to be distinct from body or organs, 
and also to be numerous, eternal and all-pervading. The 
Carvdkas say that our body itself is the soul, because our 
self*consciousnes6 * I am a man ’ * I am a Brahman, ' relates* 
to the body; but it is not so, because the self remains the- 
same although the body changes as it grows from infancy 
to old age. Besides we have the opposite consciousness 'my- 
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body, ' my head ’ etc. and we fee] no diminution of self 
even if parts of body such as arms or legs be cut off. Othera 
maintain that the soul is identical with organs of sense as 
is proved by our consciousness ‘ I am blind 1 I am deaf ’ i 
but this is also not true, for the deprivation of any one or 
all the organs does not injure the soul. Again if the organs 
were soul, there would be as many different souls in a body 
as there are organs of sense, and besides, says T. D. , we 
should not have, as we have now, the identity of consciousness 
that the same person, i. e. I, who saw the jar at a former 
time, touch it now. Nor is mind the soul, as mind being 
atomic would be incapable of simultaneously apprehending 
many objects. The soul is therefore something different from 
all these. The human soujs are conceived to be numerous, 
and not one as the ] edaniinsholA, in order to account for 
the variety of experiences of pleasure, pain etc. in different 
bodies. The same soul however passes through several 
bodies; otherwise we cannot form certain impressions and 
habits ( such as the sucking of a new born child ) that seem 
to come to us intuitively as it were, and are reallv derived 
from our experience in previous births. Plurality of souls 
is thus reconciled with the doctrine of transmigration. It 
follows from this that the human soul is eternal, for 
otherwise he could not pass through several births without 
losing his identity. He must also be all-pervading, for he 
can neither be atomic nor of any intermediate magnitude. If 
atomic he could occupy only a minute spot in the body and 
thus could not simultaneously feel pleasure or pain at distant 
parts of the body. If the soul had an intermediate magnitude 
he would be liable to destruction by the enlargement or 
diminution of that magnitude. Again, how is this middling 
magnitude to be determined V It would be either the same 
size as the body, as the Jainas hold, or it would be different, 
being larger or smaller. In the latter case the soul would 
be too large or too small to exactly occupy the body as he 
should. In the former case the difficulty arises as to how a 
soul whioh was small in the small body of a ohild oould 
increase when the child grows to manhood; and similarly 
how the same soul whioh in one birth was of the size of an 
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elephant could in another birth be accommodated in the 
body of an ant. If it is said that the size varies, then it is 
not the same soul, and there would be different souls not only 
in different births but even at different stages of life. Hence 
the soul must necessarily be regarded as all-pervading. 
To this last supposition an objection may be made that 
each all-pervading soul would occupy all bodies and thus- 
the experiences of all beings would be cognized by every 
individual. The answer to this objection is that the soul 
though all-pervading cognises things, not by himself, 
but by contact with a mind which is separate and confined 
to each body. 


6. There is one point with respect to which being 

controversial seems to have been purpose- 

How do wo know , #JL , . * m -r* , ... o 

soul'i !y omitted by T. I)., namely whether r 

is perceived or is only to be inferred like 
ether and other incorporeal substances. The followers of 
(jfotuna hold that sffar is perceptible by the mind because 
it is the object of such mental cognitions as 4 1 am happy " 
or * I am unhappy. ’ The Vaisesikas maintain that sffar 
is not perceptible even mentally, because the cognition 4 I 
am happy ' refers not to the pure Ego, but to the quality of 
pleasure or pain which thus becomes the sign of the exist, 
ense of sffa'. A still greater objection to the perceptibility 
of soul is that he being the pereceiver of everything cannot 
perceive himself, the knower and the known being always 
different. is therefore only inferrible, the inference being 
5^nnSrfT: : sfre may also be inferred 

from the existence of organs of sense, or of qualities such 
as which can reside in soul alone. Several of these so- 
called ' signs ’ of soul are enumerated in Kanxida's apho- 
rism— : MW£ : - 

f&iprfr. 1 Annambhatta seems to favour 
the Vaisesika view of the inferrible character of soul, 
though he does not explicitly say so. The human soul has 14 
«pecial properties, for which see quotation, p. p. 85-6 Supra* 


l V. S. Ill, 2, 4. 
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Mind is the organ which is the instrument of the cognition of 
pleasure etc. Being assigned to each soul , 
it is countless , atomic and eternal . 

1. Etymologically mind is not simply the instrument of 
thought, ( snaJHW* \ but in reality its functions are 
much more extensive, because it is not only the direct 
cause of internal experience, such as that of pleasure 
and pain, but is also an aid in the peiceptions of external 
senses. The Naiyayikas, strangely enough, give muoh prom- 
inence to the latter two functions of the mind, and entirely 
subordinate, if not actually deny, its character as the instru- 
ment of thinking. Even taking these two functions assign- 
ed to mind, it has a double character. It is both an organ 
of sense itself, and an accessory to other organs. Annam - 
hhalta's definition, being founded on the former of these 
two functions, distinguishes mind from other organs which 
give knowledge of external objects only, while mind brings 
about internal cognition of such things as lie beyond the 
province of the other organs. Hence the word is 

purposely used here in the restricted sense of direct internal 
cognition; while means an instrumental cause. By 

V. V. remarks, are to be understood all qualities 
that reside in the soul by intimate relation, and which could 
therefore be perceived by mind alone. The word ST?5qr is 
purposely inserted in the definition to exclude soul as well 
as the conjunction of mind with soul, both of which are 
instrumental in bringing about the cognition. If we how- 
ever take the word in the strict sense of a the 

word 5FW seems to be unnecessary and may be dispensed 
with ; for will be excluded as being the agent and not 

the tRHT proper of a cognition, while being 

c*rr<nT is distinct from the 3R0T*. Perhaps the word is 

introduced to contradict those theorists who refuse to call 
mind an organ ; but of this later on. 

T, D. gives another definition, 
which, though technically correct enough, does not give us 
much insight into the nature of the thing defined. Of the- 
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five intangible substances, ether, time, space, soul and mind, 
the last alone, having a limited dimension, can act, while 
the first four being all-pervading oan never have any motion. 
Mind being thus intangible and corporeal Is only inferrible, 
the Inference being, as usual in such cases, drawn from the 
functions assigned to it. The mode of reasoning is to as- 
sume a certain cause to account for such effeots or pheno- 
mena as are known to be undoubted facts and cannot be 
explained in any other way. The argument for mind is 
3*orcrrwr i rgrr; - et* 1 

Kanada and Gotama give two different proofsofmind which 
are if possible even more convincing than the above? 
Kariada’s aphorism STrgW *»P?irwnrW WgTTT 

gives as a proof for mind tlie fact that knowledge is 
produced or not according as there exists or not the conjun- 
ction of mind with soul, organs and objects. Gotama lays 
stress on the fact that our cognitions are always successive 
and never simultaneous rarfp*. 3 There 

can be only one cojuncfcion at a time, and therefore a 
succession of cognitions such as we daily experience can be 
possible only with an intermediate link like the atomic mind. 

2. The minds are as innumerable as there are human souls, 
■one being assigned to each of the latter. The word is 

interpreted by V. V. so as to include both the principal and 
the accessory functions of the mind- 3T5T W&nm- 

%rT*fr*reir<ir^ * i, e. the word OTff implies the 

instrumentality of mind both to the cognition of those things 
that are intimately united with soul, as well as of those that 
are not so united. More probably it implies that the same 
mind is always associated with the same soul and accom- 
panies him through hissuccessive births ; otherwise we can- 
not account for survival of impressions acquired in previous 
births. It may also be mentioned here that some assume 
as a *3Trrar residing in all individual minds, while 
others deny it. 


ISC. loc. cit , 

2 V. S. in, 2. 1. 

3 G. S. I, 1, 16. 

4 V. V. loc, cit. 
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3. The most important property of mind is its infintte- 
simality ( 3*grar ), because it is necessary to 
Its magnitude . explain its chief function* that of acting 

as a connecting link between the soul and 
•the external organs. The Mimamsakas hold mind to be all- 
pervading, and their argument is IUTT \ 

or jrt ftg i wmn, or \ 

This inference by an- 
alogy however is contradicted by our experience, for if mind 
were all-pervading it would be in contact with all organs of 
sense at once, and there would be a variety of perceptions 
-simultaneously. Not only so, but as this contact of mind 
with the senses would continue always, there would be no 
sleep or cessation of knowledge. The contact of mind with the 
organs must therefore be occasional and voluntary, and the 
mind therefore must have a limited magnitude so that it 
can be attached to and severed from the organs at pleasure. 
The argument employed by T. D. is a little different and is 
not quite correct. If mind were all-pervading, there would be 
no contact of mind witn the a’l-pervading soul, for it is a 
Nyaya doctrine that two all-pervading substances can never 
he mutually in contact. To this the Minfimsaka has an 
obvious reply that he does not accept the N/dtji doctrine, 
and therefore there is no impossibility of in 

his theory. T. D. thereupon urges that jf such a contact 
between two all-pervading things were admitted it would be 
eternal and continuous, and there would be no sleep. The 
Naiydy k i can ac j muc lor si 3 jp u/ supposing that it is induced 
when the atomic min l enters a particular vein in the body, 
called hi; :u M u l n*tci cannot dj so, for even as- 

suming that STrfUTT-'TIff cjas^s as soon as mind enters the 
jffcrat, there will he still some p >rtion of it outside as, being 
all-pervaiing, ctu w.io.e of tc c > ill nr/or be contained in 
and 1 13 ; > i; ioj of 1 1 s ois-lyiti' portion wifci soul 
would never cja . 3 . L\i3 wo a.c iess of this arjiiinent C. DJ 
lies in the assu up;i > 1 tia; ^ ie c utacj of mini with sout 


l V.s. Up.U'ilo.ed. p. 165. 
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ceases as soon as the former enters H/fadL ; but no reason 
is given for this assumption. Even granting that the- 
mind is atomic, the continuity of its contact with soul 
cannot be prevented, for the soul being all-pervading must 
be present wherever the mind may be situated. The diffi- 
culty in fact will be greater, for in this case the Naiya- 
yika cannot take shelter behind his doctrine of non-contact 
of all-pervading things. This difficulty is sought to be re- 
moved by the arbitrary assumption that the contact of mind 
with soul ends at the mouth of sfrari;. As a matter of 
fact if the soul is all-pervading it should be present in, 
as well as out of. the g.firTff, and the contact of mind with 
it should never cease. An alternative assumption to account 
for the same phenomenon of sleep is that there is no 
in STTcKT, and that contact of mind with Rs^is a 
necessary condition for all knowledge, RRT*Tf 
SJlTOfimreP ; but this is as arbitrary as the above. The 
argument based on is not therefore ’as satis- 
factory as the other one based on The 

phenomena of sleep and knowledge can be sufficiently 
accounted for by conjunction and severance of mind with 
organs of sense, even if the is continuous. 

4. The Naiyuyiha theory of sleep already hinted above is 
peculiar. is an intestine somewhere 

Theory of sleep. near the heart and conceived as a sort of 

a fleshy bag in which the mind remains 
during sleep. The process is thus described by Dimkara - 
bhatta •• — 

u STSTR T%RT*P, cfcT 3TFWW- 

RqftR TlgT:, cR: 3rT5R; 

The spOrRas well as the theory of sleep based upon it are 
not however pure inventions of the Naiyayikas. Both are 
more or less fully described in ancient writings, and the 
originality of the Naiyayikas consists simply in the way they 
adapted them to their own psychological system. Texts like 


1 S. M. Calo. ed. p. 48. 

2 Did. Bomb. ed. p. 115. 
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“aw nvr Vfffr inrift t* ifftr ?rm mwr 

Enrft f^rnt mrfr : gf ra fr ” l 2 3 had 

already formulated a physical theory of sleep which all 
orthodox schools were bound to accept, modifications being 
permitted only where the Sruti was silent. The above text 
of Brhadaranyakopanisad , for instance, vaguely says that 
he or it entered from the heart to the gpftrTrf by way of seventy- 
two thousands of arteries; and hence the Vedaniins take that 
he to be ^fsr, while the A laiydyikas take it to be *R*r. This 
SpfcTrX, which is said to be joined to the Inart by 72000 feeder 
arteries, is also called by Yogins and Vedantins > 

who describe it as opening at the top of the head called 3rST- 
and as being the path by which the soul of a passes 
out of the body to the solar region. 8 The Naiyayikas of course 
with their usual shrewdness adopted only so much of this 
anatomy as suited their purpose and substituted mind for the 
of the original. The notion of this entrance of the think- 
ing element into some narrow vein near the heart was 
probably derived from the observed slackening of the blood 
circulation in the arteries, and the consequent slower palpita- 
tions of the heart during sleep. Anyhow modern anatomy 
and physiology do not support the theory. 

5. Whether the word is inserted in the definition of 
mind to exclude or to re- 

fs mind an organ ? pudiate the doctrine of an opponent, it is 
certain that both the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
schools agr«e in calling mind an or rather the Nyaya 

expressly says so and the dogma is imported into the Faise- 
sika system as one that is not explicity repudiated by 
Kayada, according to the maxim Mind 

must be called an organ, because ifc is the instrument of in- 
ternal perception. Other doctrinaires, and especially the Yedanr 
tins, deny to mind. As the point has considerable 

bearing on the Nyaya definitions of perception and inference 


20 
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2. Sariikara-BhSsya on Brahm. Sat, III, 2, 7. 
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as wall as oii sortie other kindred topics, it will be wort 
while hdre to explain it once for all. will be presentl; 
defined as If the mind is rot ff^ 

the definition will not cover perception of pleasure and paii 
while, if mind is it will overlap on aigftrft’ which ale 
results from contact of mind with external objects such a 
the mountain and smoke. It will be seen further on ho^ 
Naiyaijikas get out of this dilemma, but the fact that it arise 
has sufficed the Vedantin to deny ff^Tcsr to mind. The chit 
consideration however which weighs with the Veaantin i 
authoritative texts of &ruti like arafwps 

Vi in which mind is not only mentioned separatel 

but placed on a higer level than the organs, thereby impl 3 
ing that mind is not As to the other horn of th 

dilemma, namely that mental perception will not come ui 
derthe given definition of UrtT^r, V edantins escape it by repudii 
ting the Nyaya definition of perception itself as incorrect 
It must also be remembered that though the later Nuiyayikc 
stoutly maintain the of mind, the doctrine is n( 

expressly stated in either of the Sutras. While Kanada : 
admittedly silent upon it, Gotama does not include mind i 
the list of organs; 5 but mentions it separately among h 
Prameyas* After all the controversy seems to be nothin 
more than a battle of words. So long as all are agreed i 
distinguishing mind from the five external organs, and trea 
ing it as an entity by itself, it does not matter whether yc 
call it or or anything else. If mind is a 

organ, it is an iternal organ ( 3TnTf?f^T) quite distinct froi 
the external organs, while if it is not an organ it is so muc 
akin to one that it shares many of its properties and function 


1. Kath. U. :>.III, 10. 

2. Vedanta ParibhUqa Oalo. ed. p. 3 . 

3. 0.8.1,1.11 

4. G. S, I, 1, 9. 
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^5Qr. XIX. j Notes . 

. , • SfiCT. XIX. W*. 

Colour is the ( special ) quality which ix cognised by 
eye alone. It is of seven kinds, and resides in earth , water % 
and light . ^4// the seven are found in earth , pate wAite m water, 
and brilliant white in light, 

1. The definitions of colour, savour, odour and touch are 
taken from Prasastapada 9 a scholium 
Colour. with the exception of the words ittst and 

SOT. The latter words seem to have been 
suggested by Sridhara' s comment. 1 2 The word WaT excludes 
number which is cognised by eye as well as touch-, while jpir 
excludes on one side W which is dravya % and on the other 
it being a rule that the and of a thing 

are perceived by the same sense as the thing itself. But the 
being a puna, will still come in; and to exclude 
it therefore the word *n*r is interpreted as special 

quality, although T. D. seems to take the word in its 
general sense. Why then, one might ask, insert ITTST when 
too like might be excluded by taking 3 * n in the sense 

of ? The answer is that JTlaT is also necessary to exclude 

’fm%r%^ST5rf9r. This is obviously a refinement of a later 
commentator ( S. C. ), for T. D. does not notice it. V. V. is 
not satisfied with the definition in the text, hedged as it is 
with so many qualifications, because which is 

Imperceptible to the eye is not included in it. V. v . there- 
fore proposes as a better definition 

The prefix r^iransr serves the purpose of mur; 
while by saying which is the same as 

g o wIgtwWiftnvgn , instead of mere gown, we include 
whioh has a gowrurnrrsTffit namely nJWsnfir, 
although it is not S 3&srr$r itself. The purpose can equally be 
served by adopting the enlarged definition suggested by T. D. 
to exclude wff*T. It is needless to remark that STfor or cogni* 
tion means here our ordinary cognition, and not the super- 
natural perception of Yogins who can perceive anything by 
any organ of sense theyjplease. Svhlcara AfisraP gives four 


1. P. B. Ben. ed. p. 104. et. seq. 

2. V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 201. 
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necessary conditions for the perception of colour, viz. 
1. large magnitude ( Jflpqfoncr ), 2 visibility ( iWlfl )» 
3 not being overpowered ( ), and 4 the property 

The colour of atoms is not perceived beoause* 
atoms have not a large magnitude; the whiteness of the eya^ 
is not perceived because it is the whiteness in com- 

mon fire and the lustre of rubies are unperoeived owing to 
their being overpowered by earthy matter; while savour and 
touch are unperceived because they have no The 

modern theory first propounded by Newton is that colour 
belongs to light only and that a ray of white light con- 
tains all the primary colours which can be separated by a 
prism of glass. An object appears to have the colour which 
it reflects. The colours of earth and water are therefore not 
their own, but are derived from the particular rays reflected 
from them. 

2. Colour is of seven kinds, white, blue, yellow, red t 

. . green, tawny and variegated, this enum- 

Varieties of ,. - . . , . 

Colour . * eration of seven colours is not known 

either to Prasasfapada or &ridhara. and 
is probably borrowed from some later writer. The last 
variety being a mixture of the preceding six, it is naturally 
asked why is recognized separately. Instead of 

supposing a new colour why cannot, says the objector, 
be called simply a mixture of several colours, and 
a variegated piece of cloth be simply designated as 
having so many colours ? To this T. D. replies that, colour 
being a cmcq’fivn**?, there cannot be several colours in one 
and the same object. 

A is defined as rHuucMMfft- 

w: , i. e . a quality which never co-exists with its own 
3TrET5rTmr3r( absolute negation ) in one and the same object. 
The opposite of this is an which is a quality 

that resides in a portion of the object only, and is therefore 
co-existent with its own absolute negation residing in 
another portion of the same object. Thus when a 
monkey sits on the top of a tree, the monkey touches 
the top only and not the root of the tree. The ig 

therefore said to be sraTOT^STST, residing in the top, while 
its is residing in the root of the 

same tree. This is therefore an srerrarfftNll. 
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WWftfhrA is a quality which covers the entire thing and 
not a part of it only, like the whiteness or blueness of a jar 
which resides in all its parts. 

If be only a collection of several colours, each in- 

dividual colour will be 3Tyn^TfT%, i. e . partial, while there 
will be no one colour covering the whole. What of it if 
there be not, rejoins the objector ; can we not still perceive 
the piece of cloth by means of the colours of its parts ? You 
cannot, says the author, for there is no colour in the piece 
of cloth as a whole, and without a colour you cannot per- 
ceive an object. But are there riot so many instead of one 
colour in the piece ? They are useless, replies the author, to 
make it visible, because individually they reside in parts only 
while collectively they do not form one quality of the whole, it 
being a peculiar doctrine of the Kaiyayikas that a collection 
( ) is not a thing by itself apart from -its components. 

A if it exists apart from its parts, would be a pro- 

duct different from its parts ; but where would it then reside ? 
Not in each part, nor in all put together, since it is distinct 
from all of them. is therefare not distinct from the 

parts and is, like only a WTHW e, e. a conjoint 

attribute. Such being the case, a collection of several 
colours cannot by itself constitute a quality which vrould 
make the piece cu cloth visible. But here a question arises, 
why is a colour at all necessary for the perception of a 
thing ? Let the condition precedent for perceptibility be 
not possession of colour, but the state 

of being intimately united with things having colour. So 
although the piece of cloth may not have a colour of its 
own, it is in intimate union with parts that have colour, 
and will be therefore perceptible. The objection to this 
view is that such a condition precedent ( ) for 

perceptibility is unnecessarily elaborate and therefore not 
preferable to the usual one The resu lt of this dis- 

cussion is that we must recognize an independent T%5req* to 
account for the perceptibility of a variegated piece of cloth. 

3. The definition and divisions of must have already 
shown to a critical student that the Naiyuyika conception of 
: VT is somewhat restricted. It is clear that what we ordi- 
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narily call the form or shape of a thing ( arenn S$T T ), suck 
as its roundness or squareness, is not comprehended under 
It neither falls under any one of the seven colours,* 
nor does the definition ^aprfWiIT^znrrt apply to it, for 
orm can be apprehended by the eye as well as by touch. 
Hence is translated here by 4 colour \ although in 
popular parlance it signifies form as well. Under what 
head then would this form go ? Nuiyayiha * call it simply an 
particular arrangement of parts, and as 
such would probably include it under *r*TPT., Other scholas- 
tics such as the Vedantins do not regard form as in any 
way distinct from the thing or its parts; for, they say, we 
recognize the same identical person in a <W*rf standing and 
a sitting although the arrangements of his limbs 

) are different in the two cases. The point is 
noticed here simply to clear a possible doubt. 

4. Colour of all sorts resides in earth, while water and 
light have only one kind, namely white. 
colours!*" 1 W i ^ The whiteness of light, however, being 

brilliant, differs from that of water, which 
is not so. The meaning of the passage Is clear; but curi- 
ously the reading in the majority of the copies of the text 
is unsatisfactory if not actually corrupt, rendering the 
passage almost unintelligible. Only two Mss. in fact give* 
the correct reading which is adopted in the text, others 
mostly reading mmi sjs# and vrestf and thus appar- 
ently making and independent attributes of 

and not qualifications of whiteness as they really are. 
There are no separate colours like and snmsPT, but 

the words are introduced to distinguish between the parti* 
cular sort of whiteness that resides in water and that 
which resides in light. Even with the reading we 

can no doubt get the right meaning by taking to be an 
adverb modifying the adjective gw; but then the construc- 
tion becomes extremely awkward. In any case there ought 
to be no doubt as to the real meaning of the passage. 
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sect, xx, xxi, xxii. to *rer.. 

Savour is the quality apprehended by tongue ; it is vj 
six kinds : sweet , sour t saline, pungent , astringent and bitter ; 
it resides in earth and uxver ; earth contains alt the six 
varieties ; water only the sweet. 

Odour is the quality apprehended, by the nos - ; it is fragrant 
and non-f vagrant, residing in earth only . 

Touch is the quality apprehended by skin only ; it is of three 
lands : cool, hot , and tepid , retiding in earth , water , //pAJ awe/ 
atr ; of these cool touch is ( found ) in wafer , hot in light and 
tepid in earth. 

1. The three qualities of savour, odour and touch are 

here grouped together as they are treated 

Savour. symmetrically. and ffnfs mean pungent 

and bitter respectively, and not vice versa y 
as Ballantyne translates them wrongly. Earth has all 
varieties of savour, while water has only one, viz. sweet. 
Other tastes, such as sourness and salt, which are sometimes 
apprehended in water, are due to the dissolution of earthy 
matter in it. 

2. Odour is apprehended by the nose and is of two kinds, 

fragrant and non-fragrant, residing in 

() dour. earth only. is not recognized be- 

cause we never experience it, the several 
savours when mixed in one substance being in reality appre- 
hended separately and one after another. %sr*r?qr and f%3T- 
are impossible because their varieties are mutually re- 
pellent, and cannot therefore reside in one substance at one 
time. The word OT3T is omitted in the definitions of and 
as unnecessary because the two organs apprehend their 
respective qualities only and noth ing else. It is however 
necessary in the definition of for the sense of touch 
apprehends other qualities besides touch, such as number 
and conjunction, which are also perceived by the eye. The 
word is retained in the three definitions to exclude the 
respectively residing in the three qualities, viz. 
and It is needless to remark that the three 

definit ions are to be understood as srrfarafSTO ( e. g. ^RnrfT- 
anrfitara: ) in order to include the qualities in atoms. 

3. Annambhatta following old authors divides into 

three kinds, hot, cold, and temperate 5 

Touch. but some others are for recognizing 

f%sr^njF also, the reason given being 
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the analogy with oolour ( 

). feg K M s n however is not so possible in the 
three-fold division as in the theory of those who divide 
into numerous kinds such as 

tt&nvrmw gw: ^rwr g$«- n 

^ <uar ^r 8 \ 

The idea seems to be that the eye and the organs of 
touch being the chief organs through which most of our 
perceptive knowledge is derived, and have to 

be recognized to account for the perception of a whole hav- 
ing variegated parts. No such necessity however exists in 
the case of objects having different odours or savours, as 
even if they are never perceived at all, they can be 
inferred from their qualities. The same is the case with 
*T5f according to those who deny to objects hav- 

ing touch. Hence Samkara Misra remarks:^ ^ gClfWl 
mt sm fkr* 2% 1 ^fr^qr sfrar* frqrprnrnr. MS 


Sect. XXIII. 


The four qualities, colour etc., are products of heat and 
non-eternal in earth ; elsewhere then are natural and either 
eternal or non-eternal . Those inhering in eternal things are 
eternal ; those in non-eternal things are non-eternal . 

1. The four qualities colour, savour, odour, and touch 
are both eternal and non-eternal ; they are 
f sometimes produced by heat, and some- 
times they are natural. In earth they are 
said to be produced by heat, and are consequently non-eternal, 
while in the remaining three substances they are natural 
and are both eternal and non-eternal, the eternal being 
confined to the eternal atoms, and the non-eternal belong- 


1 V. S, Up. Calc.ed. p. 292. 

2 MahU- Bharat a, 

3 V. S. Up. Calc, Ed. p, 386, 
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in g to products which are non-eternal. The author is silent 
as to whether natural and eternal odour resides in the atoms 
of earth. If it does, the words w ought to 

be supplemented by the further addition ftt. 

The distinction between and TO5 T appears to be 

that earth can change its qualities by the application 
of heat, while water, light and air do not change them. Not 
that water and air do not become hot by the contact of 
heat, but the change of touch in their case does not affect the 
material but belongs to the light that is mixed with them. 

2. T. D. here states briefly the rival theories about 

grawTlrqfa, that sharply divide the 

The controversy Vaispsikas from the A aiyayikas. The 
of Pllupaka and - ^ , 

Piiharapr,ka. former are called gT^TRFsnT^T* because 

they explain the change of colour in 
an unbaked jar by the separate baking of individual atoms, 
while the NaiyUyikas are called because they 

supposed the change of colour to be accomplished in the 
jar itself. * TTT is defined as wqi ST( ffPTfi 3T >^PT* , 
application of external heat which effects a change of colour 
and other qualities. It is of various kinds according to the 
effects, one changing only colour as in a baked jar, another 
changing colour, odour and savour as in an artificially ripened 
mango-fruit, and so on. The word fibrNffpr excludes 
a change by heat in metals, which, being are 

When a jar is baked, the old black jar is, according 
to Vaisesikas, destroyed, and its several compounds, 
of binaries etc. are also destroyed. The action of the fire 
produces the red colour in separate atoms, which are then 
joined by the same action of fire into new compounds, 
and eventually produce a new red jar. This complicated 
process of dissolution and reconstruction of the jar is 
necessary to allow all the atoms in the jar to be baked, for 
if the jar remained intact, the fire cannot penetrate it and 
bake the atoms in the interior. The reason why we cannot 
perceive this process of dissolution and reconstruction i6 
its great rapidity. The time occupied by this process 
has been variously computed, some holding it to be nine 
moments, others ten, others eleven, and a fourth school, 
five only. The order of nine moments, which is generally 
21 
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accepted, is thus given by Vtsmn&tha • — 1 2 " (%} 

wftfW>mr»4 i foxm: \ m «KwiM4taHnp » 

wfr i ( 3 ) era: wmfl vra r f^n t n i (^ ) mfr *rhTwiftu r 

(^ ) cmr ^ T ^ yr a gnn &q i i ( h) ct<tt if*nir- 1 ( V) *<r- iW^trows' i> 
(^)?mr *i : i ( ) cTcfr ^qpn’rVT^: i (^) fTrft ’ ' 

Of these the first four steps constitute the first moment 
marking the gradual destruction of the binary, and make 
up, together with the following eight ones, the total num- 
ber of nine moments. Those who accept a disjunction 
arising from disjunction ( fw*TPT*rf%*TT*r ) make ten moments 
by adding after the third another step 
qsAnt sihp cessation of the action in the atoms produced by 
the original conjunction of fire; while the advocates of 
eleven moments add another disjunction after the first step. 
Again, if of the nine moments above described we take the 
first, the second, then the next two, then the next four, and 
then the last, we have the time divided into five momenta 
only. 8 To this fantastical theory the Naiyayikas who advo- 
cate object on the ground that, if the first jar 

is destroyed and a new one substituted, the identity of the 
jar can never remain intact. We recognize the jar to be 
exacty the same jar as before ; we observe the same through 
all stages of baking ; and other pots placed over it do 
not tumble down, as they must if their support is comple- 
tely destroyed even for a moment. Again how do the num- 
ber, the shape and even the lines on the jar remain the 
same ? These strong objections are answeredby the counter- 
question, how dees the identity of a jar remain intact even if we 
scratch some particles out of it with a needle-point, although 
the jar after scratching becomes minus some particles and is 
quite different from the former one ? 3 The followers of Nyaya 
therefore accept the simpler and on the whole the more reason- 
able theory of the change of colour being accomplished without 
the total dissolution and reconstruction of the jar. The objec- 
tion how fire can reach the atoms is rnet'with by the practical 


1. S. M. Calc. Ed. p. 103. 

2. For further explanation see V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 291, Boer’s Trans., 
of B. P. Bibl . Ind, pp. 57-9, and Sarva, D. 8. Cowell's Trans, p. 154, 

3. Y.S. Up, calc, ed.pp. 289-90. . - 
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instance of water boiling inside a pot plaoed over fire without 
actual touch. In this way the controversy between the 
(baking of atoms) and the (baking of the pot) has been 

carried on by their respective partisans with a scholastic sub- 
tlety and an amount of energy that are quite disproportionate 
to the importance of the result. The doctrine of qftJTPF 
has in fact become one of the standing tests of distinguishing 
a genuine Vaisesika from his rival the Niayayika proper. 


3 . The chief points of distinction between the two 
schools are stated in the following 


Vais’ e$ikas and 
Naiyayikas. 


disticlii — 


tw h **rra*rr If Ihjriw 1%: » 


The Vaisesilca doctrines about l^r and (quVMieuiH 
will beexplained subsequently. Whatever view of 
we adopt, it is certain that the qualities in earth are non- 
eternal. According to the Vaisesika even in 

earthy atomB seems to be non-eternal; but the other theory 
leaves the point doubtful. 


SECT. XXIY. 

“ Number is the ( special and instrumental) cause of the 
common usage of ( words ) one, two etc. " It resides in the nine 
substances from one to Parardha. Oneness is eternal and 
non-eternal, eternal in eternal substances, and non-eternal in 
non-etimals. Duality and the rest are only non-eternal 
everywhere. 

1. The definitions of pn and #Pl in the text are 
taken fom Prasastapada. 1 The word%jj 
Number. here, as in the definition of time, is to be 

understood in the sense of aWTOUI- 
iQftvTWfoi, cranium in order to exclude universal causes like ■ 
time and space, and to exclude ether which is the- 


1 P. B. Ben, ed. pp. 111-30. 
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material cause of all r. Number is the first of the com- 
mon Qualities, i. e. those which reside in all the substances. 
They are enumerated as follows*’ — 


Number, dimension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, these seven, together with derr 
vative fluidity, gravity and velocity, are qualities common 
to all substances. They appertain to substance in general, 
and not to any particular kind of substance; and hence they 
cannot be due to special characteristics which distinguish 
one class from another. It will be noticed that all these 
qualities connote really a state, aspect or arrangement of 
the thing or its parts, and not any attribute inherent in the 
thing itself. They are, to adopt modern phraseology, sub- 
jective or notional rather than objective or material. They 
are in fact imposed upon the thing by the operation of our 
own mind; that is, as the I edantin would say, they are 
or It is true that we apprehend them, but 

we cannot assert positively whether they have a real ex- 
istence in the external object or are merely conceptions of 
our own mind imposed upon the object. It will be more 
correct to say that we conceive them than that we perceive 
them. The special qualities ( rir^T^nir ) on the other hand, 
which have been already enumerated, have areal objective 
existence. Number of course is pre-eminently a subjective 
property and varies at our will, for we can contemplate a 
number of things, each as one separately, or all as so many 
©r all as one collection. The l aisesikas, had undoubtedly 
realized the true nature of number, for they called duality 
and the higher numbers 3ror$TTJf%*T?V. 

Out of the numbers which are ordinarily counted from one 
to a parardha or a lakh of lakhs of crores, unity resides in 
eternal substances like atoms, while the other kinds are found 


1 B. P. SO- 1. 
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in products. The transiectness of non»eternal unity in products 
arises from facts such as that a log of wood ceases to be one 
when you break it into pieces. Numbers from duality onwards 
being are non-eternal. Safnlcara Miira regards 

*• e • an indefinite multitude, as a separate number apart 
from which are all definite ; but this opinion is not 

generally accepted. 1 2 3 

2. The verse quoted in Note 3 on Sect. XXIII 8 men- 
tions fipf as one of the three contested 

What is duality, points between Nyaya and Vaisesika 
schools. The Vaisesika view, which is 
no doubt shared by Annambhaita , is that all numbers from 
duality onwards are produced ( ) and not simply made 

known (^TP^r) by is defined 

UT m 4 , which may be translated as “the notion 
which refers to many unities is called the 3PT$TT5T%. M It is 
difficult to translate by “comprehending intellect” 

as Roer does, or by any other exact English equivalent ; but 
its meaning can be easily understood. When two things are 
brought before us, we do not at once cognize them as two, 
but first apprehend each one separately, as this one and 
that one. These separate notions are denoted by the term 
When the conceptions of these two unities are 
formed in our mind, they are joined together and produce one 
general notion of duality ; and then we get the knowledge 
that there are two things. The process is thus described = — 

ffe: I 3HT I a^%^n*n«*5TI**r I « 

First we have the contact of the organ of sense with 
the object ( i. e. each of the two jars ) ; thence arises the 
knowledge of the genus unity ( apart from the individual) ; 
then the distinguishing perception, srogTFjn?, by which the 
notion of nnity is realized in each of the objects, and w r e 


1 V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 322. 

2 Supr a. p. 159. 

3 B. P. 108. 

4 Sarv . D. S. Calc. ed. p. 10. 
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apprehend “this is one, !> u this is one M etc, ; then the 
production of duality by the combination of separate unities; 
then the knowledge of the abstract genus of duality ; then 
the oognition of that quality of duality as existing in the 
two things ; and lastly the consciousness that we see two 
things. In this way we derive the complex knowledge of 
two, three etc. from the simple notions of unity. The reason 
why is regarded at and not is 

rather subtle. It is that cannot simply be the 5Tnr<E- 

IRS of like a stroke which reveals a sound lying dormant 
in ether ; but it is the CTTOtgg of ri[tV, because it is always 

found inseparably associated with while a need 

TORrSUri; i MUdhnvacarya gives a simpler 

argument, viz. that the non-eternal 3^rrff% cannot be *TTW 
of which, like the quality resides in several 

objects conjointly ; while 3re$rr3T$ resides in each object sepa- 
rately, and hence it must be the of The 

importance of this subtle distinction lies in the different 

views of T^r to which it leads. According to one, 
is an independent reality, different from the several unities 
of which it is composed and genarated by ; according 

to the other view it is already comprehended in the unities, 
and is only revealed when several of them are brought 
together. It may be further mentioned that both the 
notion of duality and its generating cause vanish 

away when their purpose is served, that is, when the objects 
are actually perceived as two. As soon as T5r^grorff%, the 
result of 3N$rrgT%, i s produced, the latter which lasts for 
three moments only is destroyed, and with its destruction, 
its direct effect, trie duality, is also destroyed, and there only 
remains the cognition two dravt/cn *. The steps follow in 
this order *• 1 ; 2 ; 3 and 

; 4 ; 5 and ; and 6 !§?*- 

5TT^T and r »ie reason for this assumed 

destruction of 3T* TT3r% and is rather 

technical, being funded on the Vaisesika doctrine 
that all cognitions. I mg qualities of the all-pervading 
soul, last for three n > nents only, and are destroyed by the 
generation of their -oi -ors. The student lias been led through 
"this labyrinth of «;>> mlative subtlety in order to acquaint 
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him with the exact import of Annainbhattas simple dictum, 
5 that is, duality and other larger 

mumbers are always 3*faar. 


Sect. XXV. 

Dimension is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of 
the common usage of measurement. It resides in the nine 
substances, and Its of four kinds: minuteness , largeness, length 
and shortness . 

1. Each of the four kinds of dimension mentioned 
above may again be divided into two 

Dimension. kinds, as JTOT*T middling and q*n T extreme. 

Thus an atom has extreme minuteness, 
which is also technically called ( infinite- 

simality) from a globular atom; a binary has 

WOTRrqFr middling minuteness; Akdia has wiff fw or 
fihpsr all-pervasion ; and all tangible objects such as a jar 
have JTvanw^rsr intermediate greatness. The comparative use 
of these words, as this pearl is minuter or larger than that 
other, is secondary. The distinction between 3T<J£ and 
on the one hand and and 5 ^ on the other seems to be 
that the first two denote magnitudes of two or three dimen- 
sions, i e. bulk, while the latter two denote one dimension 
only such as a line. This four-fold division of qf^rror is after 
b 11 rough, many including and sfHr?gr in srqyrcr and 

respectively. As a matter of fact all of them are 
relative terms, and denote different numbers of constituent 
parts or degrees of contact in which they are combined. 

is again divided into and STiffor; that residing in 
eternal things as TcftiTro’S^q’ and fq’Sc^’ being and all 

the rest arftrir. is threefold, q , r?flrrwriT?q' 

and sr«TTST?T. Eor the explanation of these sea Notes 9 and 
10 on Sect. XIII, pp. 121-3, supra . 
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Severalty is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
common usage of one thing being different from another . 

1. The definition in the text is rather crude. A better 
though a little more abstruse definition 
Severalty. 0 f yyrF? is the cause 

of our practice of separating one thing from all the 
rest. 1 artt^nr is 3 TO-&v*jt o 33rr<r w- 9 that is, 

the determination of the identity of one thing by separating 
it from all others. The reason why is regarded as 

distinct from is that the notions conveyed to 

our mind by the two are of different sorts. When we say 
*fTT% we simply get a negative notion, that a jar is 
not a piece of cloth; while by we get a positive 

notion that one is quite distinct from the other, there- 
fore tells us something more than for it not 

only informs us that a jar is not a piece of cloth but also 
that it is a different thing. The importance of this distinc- 
tion may be illustrated by another example. We can say 
that a jar is not the quality of blueness residing in it, but 
we cannot say that it is distinct from it, the two being 
inseparably connected. Similarly we can say that a black 
unbaked jar is not the same as the red jar when baked, but 
it is not from it. Again we can say is not^^Tf 

without a but the two are not distinct persons. In 
short S«RFr 3 r i s opposed tc objective identity of the things, 
while is to the sameness of their natures. psr is 

a ? i aft-rial distinction; notional only. In the same 

way can be distinguished from or srftresr. 


sect, xxvii. mw- 


1. Conjunction is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of 
the common usage of cubing two things united. 

1. *P1T*T is also defined as the contact of two things that 
were first separate ( 3 WIh41*4 *T STTH 1 : 
Conjunction. sgtfm fr*<T: ^ ) ; and therefore there can 
be no between two all-pervading things which 


1 P. B Ben. ed. p. 138. 

2 B. P. 114. 
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aTe never apart from each other, tfqfrr i* always 
artificial and non-eternal. T. D. divides it into two 
kinds, ^nr that bom of action, and ^fm ^ r that produced 
by another conjunction. The contact of the hand with the- 
books is of the first kind, because it is produced by the mo- 
tion of the hand, while this contact of the hand with the 
book produces another conjunction, namely that of the body 
with the book, which is therefore The W.W& is 

again of two kinds, and The instance 

of the first is the contact of the bird with the mountain, in 
which the bird alone moves while the mountain is stationary. 
The examples of the second kind are the meetings of two 
fighting rams, or of two wrestlers, or of two clouds, where both 
the things move. again is two-fold, that of a thing 

just produced, such as the contact of an effect with some- 
thing already connected with its material cause, and that 
of a thing previously existing, as the contact of the tree in- 
consequence of the contact of the hand and the tree. All 
kinds of contacts are 3Tyn*IfI?r, that is, cover only a part 
of the thing, and are destroyed either by separation or des- 
truction of the SHOT, namely the things connected. 

2. Three Mss. of T. S. insert the word 3iHTOT?nr after 
5UW5TT in the definitions of v/nJTUT, and 

but the reading of others that reject 't &] peers to be the 
right one and has been adopted. Although the qualification 
SRmnW is necessary to exclude universal causes, it can be 
and is always presumed wherever the words SEROT or 
occur as in the definitions of and ; and so there is 
no need of its express menticn. There arc also other grounds 
to believe that the word arcrrafTO did not exist originally but 
was supplied by the JJipiku. The words WTRTRotUT ^ in 
the Ltpika would of course have been conclusive on the- 
point had they been found in all Mss. of the work. S. 0. 
however is quite explicit, as it remarks- 

n 


*? 
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3. The «|tlHui*>i<vi ( universal cause ) referred to in this 
and the preceding definitions is defined by 
Universal Causes. V. V. as 

which signifies that a universal cause is a 
cause of all effects as effects, and net as particular products ; 
as for instance, a stick is an instrument of a jar because it 
is a jar and not any other thing, while time and space are 
instrumental causes of the same jar because it is a product. 
These universal causes are eight, God, His knowledge, His 
will, His effort ( ), antecedent negation 
< sttor ), time ( OTas* ), space ( ) and destiny ( &&E ), 

comprising both merit and demerit. Some add the absence 
of counteracting influences ( * as a ninth 
universal cause. These, being universal causes, are necessa- 
rily implied wherever we speak of a cause or an effect ; 
and consequently when a thing is specially mentioned as a 
cause or an effect of another, they are not meant. 


Sect. XXVIII. fitaPT:. 

Disjunction is the quality which destroys conjunction . 

1. Disjunction is not merely the absence of TOR, in which 
case it would have fallen under TOR 

Disjunct i< n. and n e e d not have been reckoned as a se- 
parate quality : but it denotes an actual 
separation which produces the destruction of a previous 
contact. Again by disjunction we denote not the act of sepa- 
rating which is excluded from the definition by the word TOT 
but the state which immediately results from the act of 
separation. Hence Annambhatta defines /irwi differently 
and not on the analogy of TOR as fTOtfTOVfflTTOTO or RTO>- 
as is done by Visw*natha. The latter definitions 
being ambiguous may as well denote the state of being separate 
as the actual act of separation. The order of succession 
therefore is always this •* first TO, act of separating, then sepa- 
ration here called ttor, then and lastly tot- 

^TTOR. When we remove a jar from one place to another, we 
have an effort to lift it up, -this is the TO; th,en the jar is lifted 
from the ground, —this is f?*R; then its contact with the 
particular spot is severed,— this is *f£TR ff$r. and lastly it is 
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placed on another spot,— -this is ikv nr is there- 

fore the cause of and not the same as 3ur»r*Tf5T. Two trees 
•on the opposite banks of a river have always remained apart, 
•hut there has never been an actual separation of them. fir>TPT 
.has the same varieties as *TUf*T, and the examples also are 
similar, namely, 33T3T ( subdivided into and auHlw*- 

ssifer ; and ftwpnr/fam. There is however a difference of 
opinion as to the last between the Vaisesika s and the 
Nuiyayikus proper, the latter not recognizing fiw*T3rfit*rru 
at all. 1 The instance of a is gS T crefaw prra; 

W>fi*un: separation of the body from the tree, consequent 
upon the removal of the hand from the tree. Here the 
separation of the body is not directly caused by the motion 
of the hand because the two things (f^TTU and ^cT%qr) reside 
in different receptacles, viz. the body .and the hand respectively, 
while there is no motion in the body itself which might 
cause the separation. This argument by which the 
necessity of recognizing a is sought to be proved 

is founded on the axiom that the motion of a part is not the 
motion of the whole ( as we see in a stationary revolving 
wheel) and so the motion of the hand is not itself the motion 
of the body. is also divided into two kinds, 

3 (^■*rr*TH and for which however see 

Sarv. 1). S. Calc. ed. p. 107. 


Sect. XXIX. 

Posteriority awl priority are the { special and instrumental ) 
< rinses of the common usage of the words posterior and prior. 
They reside in the four { substances ), earth, etc. and the mind. 
They are twofold , caused by space and time. The posteriority 
caused by space is in the remote , and priority so caused is 
in the near. Postei ior it y caused by tints is in the elaer , and 
priority so caused is in the younger . 

1. Posteriority and priority may also ba designated re- 
moteness and proximity respectively 
ter ior it ° n</ P<W " These qualities reside in the first four 

substances, because they are the only 
corporeal and non-eternal substanoes having a limited di- 


1 Se« verse quoted in Note 3 of Sect. XX [II p. 159 supra. 
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niension. Mind, being corporeal, possesses only one kind 
of priority and posteriority, namely that made by space, 
but not the other caused by time, as mind is eternal. The last 
four substances remaining are both eternal and incorporeal 
and cannot therefore have any kind of or wrac. Really 
speaking and are nothing more than relations of 

corporeal things to time and space, expressed in the form 
of qualities for the purpose of marking their varying degrees. 


SEirr. XXX, XXXI. 3*53*3, 5**33. 


Gravity is the non-intimate cause of the first fall , and resides 
in earth and v <<?er. 

Fluidity is - l e non-intimate cause of the first flow, residing 
in earth , nat^r and light . It is two-fold , natural and 
artificial . 

1. The definitions of Gravity and Fluidity are analogous, 

one being called 1 the non-intimate cause 
ix?ity! ty ° nd 1 °f the first act of falling, 7 and the other 

4 a like cause of the first act of flowing/ 
The word 3TT?T N inserted in both definitions to exclude 
velocity ( ir*T • which is the non-intimate cause of the second 
and all subsequent acts of falling or flowing. As a matter 
x)f fact, falling and flowing are essentially the same acts, 
one being the coming down of a solid from a higher level, 
while the other is the same act in a fluid ; but the Naiyuyi - 
kas do not «eem to have realized this. They do not 
also seem to have known the dynamical theory of falling 
bodies, as is clear from their calling the cause of the 
first falling only, while it is in fact the cause of every act 
of falling. The confusion of the', two meanings of the 
word vi:<. weight and heaviness, is already noticed and 
commented upon. 

2, Fluidity is of two kinds, natural;as that of vater, 8nd 
artificial as that of melterl ghee. The^distinction between HT- 

and though spoken of as inherent and 

absolute, seems to have fern made to indicate the fact that 
*ome things remain fluid at normabtemperature erd ethers 


- otc 3 on Feet. IV p. 85, 8 upra. 
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mot. Those of the first kind such as water are 6aid to pos- 
sess natural fluidity, while others requiring the application 
of additional heat have artificial fluidity only The solidity 
of snow and hail which are forms of watei is exceptional 
and hence does not affect the proposition. 

3. Unlike gravity, fluidity is assume ] in light als^, 
namely, in melted gold and other metals, while the gravily 
of the metals is ascribed to earthy portion in them, it 
might be urged that, following the analogy oi: gravity, even 
the fluidity of metals can be attributed to some watery por- 
tion in them ; but this cannot be, says the Vaisesika , for 
in that case it would he while the fluidity of 

metals is really only. Again why cannot the same 

earthy portion, which accounts for the gravity of metals, 
also account for itsSrfin%^ ? This is ahsu not possible 
for the fluidity of metals is of a different kind, being 

( indestructible ) even by the application of ex- 
treme heat, while that of earthy substances 
■Light in the form of metals must therefore be regarded as 
having a peculiar fluidity of its own. 


SECT. XXXII 

Viscidity is the quality which is the { special and ins-' 
trumental ) muse of the ayylutination of powders and resides rn 
water only/ 9 

1. The viscidity found in oil, milk and other such earthy 
substances is of course due to the watery 
Viscidity, portion in them. How can oil, says an 

objector, inflame fire if there is water in 
it, while water itself extinguishes fire? Here too, the 
Vaisesika is ready with his explanation, viz. rfFST^^T- 

Oil hastens fire because it has a greater 
amount of viscidity than pure water. It is not explained 
however whence this greater viscidity in oil comes if it is 
flue to water alone, means thickening or concen- 

tration. It is the peculiar combination which holds parti- 
cles of powder together. The reason why this flbifnrr* 
requires a special quality ^5 and cannot be attributed to 

1. B. P.156. 
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is that melted gold which possesses fluidity oannot 
form lumps of powders. N. B., however, quite appositely 
remarks that liquid water is alone the real cause, while solid 
w^ater such as hail and ice is incapable of agglutinating par- 
ticles. The fact is that the modern scientific theory of 
molecular attraction and repulsion which induced the three 
states of solid, liquid and gaseous in all matter was hardly 
known to Indian physicists, and hence they were often led 
into giving fantastic explanations of ordinary phenomena. 

2. T. D., N. B. and S. C. say that the propriety of the word 
*Z<vr in the definition of ^ is to exclude time etc. ;but this does 
not seem correct, as time and other universal causes are- 
already excluded by interpreting k$T as 3TWT*mvrk?J. V. V. 
explains the word as excluding ^pfr, but this is also incor- 
rect, since can be excluded by taking k$ in the sense of 
as it has been hitherto taken. It appears more 
reasonable to understand Jjnr as excluding the act of aggluti- 
nating which is also the special and instrumental cause of 
rm^nrnr. Hence either the line etc. in T. D., which 

is retained in this edition because it is found in all copies, 
is interpolated by some one who failed to understand the 
text or Annambhattu deliberately used the word k? here in 
a narrower sense than previously. Probably he borrowed 
the definition from a more ancient work, without determin- 
ing accurately the propriety of each word. 1 

Sect. XXXIII. 

S mnd is the quality which is apprehended by the sense of 
hearing, and resides in ether alone. It is tw>fold , inarti* 
rut ate or noise and articulate or words. The noise is (heard) in 
drums etc while words appearin the form of Sanskri* language 
1. Besides the two-fold division in the text, the T. D. gives 
another three-fold division of sound, mak- 
Soh n(1 ' ingin all six varieties of it. The latter 

three divisions are : 1 wkPTW, born of 
conjunction, such as the sound of a drum produced by the* 
contact of the stick or hand with the drum ; 2 &wrn*r, born 
of disjunction, such as the sound produced by splitting a 
bamboo-stick ; and 3 born of sound, such as all' 

subsequent soun ds which are produced from the first one. 

1 P. B. Ben. ed p. 266. 
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2. A more elaborate division of sound is the following : — 


r~ 

I 

I 

I 
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«rr?ntT25n 


5T3S£: 
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_ * 


e. g. 
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smnSfar: 3nmn^: 
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And so on. The articulate sound will be treated further on 
under sra gq i T P iT ( Sect. 59-63. ). 


3. The is recognized to account for the fact that 

_ sound can be heard at any distance from 

of nound nya th(0r i the place where it is first produced. There- 
are only two senses which apprehend their 
objects at a distance, namely, sight and hearing. Of these 
the eye is supposed to go outside to the object, and carry 
back its impression to the mind. But the organ of hearing 
being of the nature of all-pervading Akasa cannot move 
sftaT or organ of hearing is defined as the Akasa which is Sttf- 
*• e. the portion of ether limited and severed 
from the rest of the Akasa by the cavity of the ear. Evidently 
STT3T cannot go out of the ear-cavity by which it is conditioned v 
for as soon as it goes out it will be no sfraT but common ether. 
As the organ of hearing cannot go to its object, it is. 
necessary that the object should reach the ear, so that anyhow 
the two may come into contact. But the sound which is 
produced in that portion of Akasa which is immediately in 
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•contact with the drum is distant from the ear and cannot it* 
self travel to the ear, being, as a quality ^inseparably connect- 
ed with a definite portion of the Akasa. Besides it is a doc- 
trine of the Naiyayikas that sound is and cannot last 

for more than a few moments. This first sound therefore is 
supposed to produce a second similar sound in the next pieoe 
of Akasa, and this second a third ; and so on, until the train 
reaches the portion of Akasa confined in the ear, that is, the 
sire. It is this last sound produced in the ehsnvmr that is 
■directly perceived by the organ of hearing, and as it is the 
last of a series generated by the first sound, it is called 
So far this theory of sound is accepted by all Naiyayikas, 
but there is a slight difference of opinion as to the mode in 
which sound travels or rather propagates its species. Some, 
applying the analogy of ocean-waves (^fr^lcTTiprcrnr), say that 
the series of sounds travels in a straight line in one direction 
•only, namely from the drum direct to the ear. Others apply 
the analogy of a flower the filaments 

of which shoot round about in all directions ; and so they 
say that sound travels not in one direction only but in all 
directions, that is, innumerable series of sounds start from 
the central point where it was first produced, and go in every 
direction. The simple fact that the sound of a drum is 
heard on all sides and not in one direction only is enough to 
prove that the latter analogy is nearer the truth than the 
former. The whole of the above theory of sound is very 
•crude and faulty owing to the inveterate habit of Indian 
philosophers to indulge in speculations in matters that can 
be known only by actual observation or experiments. They did 
not know that thereal organ of hearing is thetympanum in the 
ear which has a closer si milarity with the drum than with the 
Akasa, while the fact of the sound being carried by air by 
means of successive undulations of air-particles was also 
undreamt of. Instead of investigating the nature of sound 
in such practical directions, the Naiyayikas exhausted their 
energies in discussing whether sound was eternal or non- 
eternal. The pros and cons as well as the importance of 
this last controversy in Indian philosophy will be noticed 
later on. 
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Sect. XXXIV. 

Cognition is the ( special and intrumental ) cause of 
•all communication or intercourse , and it is knowledge . It is 
twofold , remembrance and apprehension . Remembrance is 
knowledge produced from mental impression alone . Knowledge 
• other than remembrance is apprehension 

1. Cognition is the proper equivalent for as used in 

the Ni/aya system. Ballantyne translates 

Cognition . ^ » understanding, ’ and Roer by 

* intellect : ' but both renderings are 
wr mg. The word is capable of having three meanings^-lst 

the act of knowing, which may be called 1 understanding; 
2ndly tne instrument of knowedge which is 4 intellect/ and 
3rdly the product of the act of knowing, which is ‘cognition. 
It is in this last sense that the word is invariably used in 
Xyuya and Vaisesika philosophies. This should be quite 
clear from the mention of among the qualities, that is, 
as a property of the soul. A cognition is undoubtedly such 
a property; while under standing is an act, and intellect, being 
an instrument of knowledge, is a substance, and is identified 
by NaiyayiJcas with mind. Other schools of philosophers 
such as the Savikhyas and the redo it f in* designate Jl% as an 
elemental thing under the name and divide it into 

several faculties performing different 1 unctions, namely, 
I'f and According to them, therefore, srf% is an 

instrument of knowledge; but their doctrine is emphatically 
repudiated by Naiyaytku* who regard srrej as a quality of 
the soul and capable of being perceived, while the direct 
instrumentality of knowledge is assigned to mind which 
being atomic is imperceptible. Hence in the definition given 
in the text JT% is said to be knowledge itself, and not an 
instrument of knowledge. 

2. STOtn? is as V. V. rightly defines it, 

, utterance of words for the purpose of communicating 
ideas, and not as S. C. has it, for the latter is 

too wide and would include involuntary actions, such as 
walking in sleep, which are not prompted by knowledge. 
Briefly speaking, is a property of the soul which 
prompts articulate language; or, in other words, it is thought 
<«lothed in intelligible words. This invariable association of 
23 
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and stravrr makes the above definition too narrow, inas- 
much as it does not apply to flffrqfrq ' j n d or mere sensation, 
which is a species of cognition, but which can never be 
expressed by articulate language. V. V. therefore modifies 
the definition into mgsums i that is, 
cognition is the quality having that 5TTf?t which characterizes 
the efficient cause of the above kind of aregR. Thus fsrSr- 
S?s<qrR, though itself not arvgrnfo, has the Rflft ff%fV which 
differentiates the suvirP%ff. 


Other definitions. 


The definition of given in the text is in many re- 
spects more convenient In practice than 
scientifically accurate. The T. D. there- 
fore supplies a better definition, srRTJfifT- 
NHIWI 31 MH 4 « . Cognition is said to be that knowledge 
( ) which becomes the subject ( *TR ) of the conscious- 
ness ( ) having the form * I know. 5 This requires 

a little explanation. Perceptive knowledge according to 
Nijaya is acquired by going through three successive steps, 
viz 3TR and a rgwqT T PT When an object like a 

jar is brought before us, our organ of sight first comes into 
contact with it, and carries an image of the object to the 
mind which conveys it to the soul. This organ is called the 
efficient cause of perception. This image is then 
converted into a cognition or ?T% having the form 3R 
* this is a jar. * This cognition ( ) again being a 

property of the soul, the Ego becomes which 

when combined with the ever present ‘ lam, * results 
into the compound consciousness, or 

vHRTlft ‘ I know a jar. ’ This last consciousness is called 3*3“ 
WiW because It always follows or simple cognition. 

Hence the cognition ‘ This is a jar ’ ( 3?$ ) is said to 

become the subject matter of the consciousness 4 I know. 9 
The peculiarity of this definition consists in the fact that 
other scholastics, such as the Samkhyas and the Vedantins , 
do not recognize the cognition 3T* to be the of a 

further but give the name cognition to 3i«j*4 «hjr 

itself. The definition thus states a peculiar doctrine of 
Nyaya. 


4. Another noteworthy definition of given in the*- 
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Sapta-Paddrthi of &ivadilyacarya is 3ffrVfnMU: whioh 

the commentator Jinavardhana explains, 

3 1 » : sttv *: to?*- m gr%.\ 

knowledge is of the nature of light because it dispels the 
darkness of ignorance and illuminates all objects to the 
mind’s eye. The epithet sUrWOT: means residing in the 
soul as a property, and explains Annambhcrttci’s definition 
of 3TT?*Tf as 3TT5mw*inr, ff% and srr^T being of course synony- 
mous. Prasaxfajtada defines merely by giving 
3TTW and $rWT as its synonyms. 1 


Heading disci/ 
scd. 


5. The wording of the definition in four copies is differ* 
ent, being instead of <3®$ %- 

; while two other copies add 
after k?f : quite unnecessarily. The inter- 
change of 5THT and arr% : has nn important bearing on the 
right understanding of the definition ; for the other read- 
ing is not only ambiguous, but is likely to mislead some 
into taking to be only one species of knowledge which 
is As a matter of fact is an independent 

predicate of intended to describe the exact nature of 
cognition, and probably also to exclude the possibility of 
^1% being mistaken for the act or the instrument of know- 
ledge. It contradicts according to S. O. the doctrine of 
Safi/khyas that or is a material element, produced 

from srsnir and identical with the instrument of 

knowledge. One copy of T. D. inserts 
3TRf&UT, but that is incorrect, as time etc. are excluded by 
taking €g as s^PaiTtnsg. Another propriety of the word 
W* noticed by S. C., ti that ff% here does not mean 
excess of knowledge, as in expressions like is 

rather far-fetched. The expression is borrowed from Go- 
tamcLS aphorism, H WlWfJ 2 and is probab- 

ly used as a hint to the student that Gofama's psychology 
and logic are easily reconcilable with the system of Vat- 
sesilca padarthas adopted in this book. Whatever may be 


1 P. B. Ben. ed, p. 171. 

2 G.S. 1,1,15. 
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the case ifc Is evident that in this and in all the following 
sections of the book treating of the kinds and proofs of 
knowledge the author is a consistent follower of Gotama 
rather than of Kartada, and has attempted with consider- 
able success to incorporate the Nyaya doctrine of proofs 
with the Va isesika system of padarthas. 

6. Cognition is of two kinds, remembrance and appre- 
hension. Remembrance is defined as the 
nition.* WnS ° J * ° 9 ~ knowledge which is born of a mental im- 
pression alone v ). This is 

that particular kind of it, which is called vrr^TTf and which 
is defined further on ( Sect. 75 ) as being born of apprehen- 
sion and causing remembrance. So TOTOrorr? is properly 
speaking the operation ( STiW ) which comes into existence, 
between the product and it* cause ^crnTf*" 

is defined as fT?3T«r% TTJT:, that is, an inter- 

mediate operation born of the cause and producing the thing 
which is the effect of that cause. =Tr 7 fr is therefore a sort 
of intermediate link between the effect and its cause, which 
often, as in this case of is separated by a great 

interval of time. 


7. The insertion of in the definition of *£far has been 
sharply criticised, and as strongly defeud- 
Smrti! ltl ° n ed. The word, it is said, excludes srsqrftnT 

( reminiscence ) which is produced by 
but not by it alone, as a direct perception of the 
objeot is also an operating caus9 in it. The difference between 
swnqrr and ^[m consists in the presence or absence of 
the thing recollected. Whan a man, for instance, who has 
seen an elephant with a driver on its back, sees either the 
elephant or the driver alone, and at once remembers the other 
one, his knowledge is said to be remembrance, and is solely 
due to the impression that had been left on his mind 
since he saw the elephant with a driver on its back. 
The thing which brings back to the mind the memory 
of the absent object by the law of association is oalled the 
( reviver ) of that tan*. In srarfiqrr ( reminiscence ) 
4he object reoolleoted is aotually before our eyes* and the 
vnovelty of the knowledge only consists in the identity of the 
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object now peroeived with some one previously seen, as when 
on seeing one recollects that it is the same whom 
one saw before. Here the actual perception of is as 

much the cause of knowledge as the impression left on the 
mind by a former perception; and hence is not 

3F* but URUfl H m 1 «r. Several copies of T. S. and 
T. D. omit Trrsr in the definition in the text as well as the 
sentence in T. D. referring to it. S. C. appears to have had 
both readings before him as he expressly prefers the one 
with ITT3T. Other writer* omit ITT* from the definition on 
the ground that even without it the definition does not cover 
STf^mqrr because there the immediate cause of the STrqf^Tf is 
not the previous impression, but the remembrance of the 
identity of the thing ( ) which is produced from 

*T*^TT. 1 In a remembrance the impression is the immediate 
cause, while in a reminiscence the impression produces re- 
membrance of identity, and then this remembrance of simple 
identity produces the reminiscence that that identity resided 
in the object actually seen. Thus sr^rrujfr is not 
at all, and hence m* i* unnecessary. Nlfakayt h/i answers 
this argument by simply remarking that the cause of 
is the impression of identity and not an intermediate remem- 
brance. Another objection to the definition is that it is 
3UFP3?T and will not cover even which is not 
5RUT but also : but the 3T3TU* can be removed 

either by taking in the sense of or by constru- 

ing the definition, as Xilaknytha remarks, to mean 
31**?* ( and not *^T?rH**c* As to 

which is also it is excluded by 3TT*. 

8. The author defines 3i3** as 1 all knowledge other than 
. , •. remembrance,’ /. e. all cognitions which are 

Apprehension . 

newly acquired and are not repetitions of 
former ones. The negative definition of in the text is 
due to the fact that 3=3*1* is a simple ultimate operation of 
the mind which is at the bottom of all other mental opera- 
tions, including even the act of defining. Besides a defini- 
tion of 3.3*1* ifi really unnecessary , as by simply excluding 


1 X. K. Bom. ed. p. 6. 
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or repeated knowledge, the definition of will also serve 
for the residuum, that is This and the subsequent 

divisions and sub-divisions of jl% are according to the 
system of Ootama. The Faisesika division is slightly 
different and may therefore be profitably compared with that 
given in the text. P rasastapada divides and subdivides 
1 as follows : — 1 



j 

Of these is inference, while srror which is a kind of 

is the supernatural perception of Yogins. Others can be easily 

identified with their corresponding varieties given in the text. 

9. The three words and *ijrcr are rendered into 

English by cognition, ’ * apprehension f 
EngUsh^terml" 9 and ‘remembrance,’ because they are their 
nearest equivalents ; but the meanings of 
the last two require to be clearly defined. Remembrance, re- 
collection, and reminiscence, for instance, are analogous but 
easily distinguishable. Remembrance is an idea which recurs 
to the mind without the operation of an external object on 
the sensory nerve, and is thus opposed to pereceplion ; while it 
becomes recoliection , if it is sought after and found with 
difficulty and effort. 1 is remembrance as above defined 

and probably includes recollection also, as Naiyayikas do 


1 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 172 . ef. seq . 
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not seem to make a distinction betw een a spontaneous and an 
artificial recollection. Remembrance as above defined may* 
seem to be concerned with impressions gained from perception 
only; but there is no reason why a former inference treasur- 
ed up in mind or an impression produced from a previous 
remembrance should not be remembered as well; and hence 
properly speaking is general and comprehends all impres- 
sions however originally derived. Reminiscence is the act by 
which we endeavour to recall and re-unite former states of 
consciousness, and is a kind of reasoning by which we 
ascend from a present consciousness to a former one. This is 
akin to STrtrf^rr. Apprehension is the simple knowledge of a 
fact, and is an act or condition of the mind in which it 
receives a notion of any object. 8 Simple apprehension is 
again divided into two kinds, incomplex and complex , which 
respectively correspond to Naiyayiko and HnNsPTOa 

3TK. This is not exactly the of Nyayu, but it is very 

near it. Cognition is knowledge in its widest sense, embracing 
sensation, perception, conception and notion. According 
to Kant, cognition is the determined reference of certain 
representations to an object; that is, to cognize is to refer a 
perception to an object by means of a conception. A dog 
&nou;£his master, but does not cognize him, because it has 
not the faculty of forming a mental conception of the mas- 
ter. An absent-minded man sees an object, but does not 
cognize it because his mind is not working to form a notion 
of the object.' The Naiyayikas expressed this idea by saying 
that in an 3TJ*TV, the property* of the external object must 
become the sr$7T of the corresponding cognition. 


1 Locke : Essay on Human Understanding, Bk II. ci 19. 

2 Whately ; Logic , Bk. II. ch I sec, 1. 

3 Haywood ; Critique of Pare Reason , p. 593. 
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SECT. XXXV. ZX&m:. 

It (apprehension) is twofold: true and false . The ft ue one t» 
the apprehension of a thing having an attribute as possessing * 
that attribute and it is coiled Tramd ; the false one is the’ 
apprehension of a thing not having an attribute as possessing that 
attrihute % €. g. kncncledge of silver in a conch-shell . 

1. Apprehension is divided into right (trflTvi) and wrong 

(3OTSTPI), the first being usually called 
Apprehension, anc j second 3TOTTT. ^TfiTTSTripOT is a 

correct apprehension in which the 
object is cognized as it is ( ). It is 
defined which may be paraphrased as dsiic$*- 

that is apprehension of a certain object pos- 
sessing an attribute as possessing that attribute. 

2. The words reflOT and sraiT should be carefully 

noted as they constantly occur in Nyaya 

mcTOT, works. When we see an object, the object 

and W. becomes the of our knowledge, while 

the characteristic, which distinguishes thatobject and makes 
it what it is, is called the snjrrc of the same knowledge. Thus- 
in the cognition, 3OT ^PJ:, the object of the cognition is 
the fir^TOT, while the distinguishing property of tert, i& 

the ST3FHT of the corresponding cognition. Hence the cogni- 
tion sot W- is defined as that is r 

one which has a jar possessing the attribute jar-ness for its 
object ( fS^iOT ), and has for its special characteristic 

( SHRIT ). The use of this two-fold terminology is that while 
the describes the form of the cognition, ST^TTf distin- 

guishes it from similar cognitions, asforinstanee^re^Rfrom 
There is a similar distinction tetween and 

When we see a the quality of becomes a 

stett of the cognition of the blue jar, while the same quality 
btueness is a of the jar itself. Similarly in the cog- 
nition sot *rer-*, is the l€^nr of and the SRiir of 

is the property of a material object, while OTlT is the* 
property of knowledge. 

3. The definition of tvroiOT frs?*w— can there- 

fore be paraphrased into TCHtwfinta^ircHr- 
Pramu and Apr a- q&S^OT: which in simple language 

means that in a right apprehension that 
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name characteristic which marks the object must also be 
the distinguishing property of its notion. Hence V. V. 
remarks r*|frT?*ec, meaning that the locative 

denotes that the thing ( i. e. TO ) possessing **; ( i. e TO?* ) 
is the object ( T*sr«* ) of the apprehension, which has the 
same for its roiT. All this can be briefly expressed by 
saying that right apprehension is the knowledge of an 
object as it really exists. The opposite of this is error, 
namely, the cognition of a property ( ffrsr^mr^: ) in a thing 
which does not possess that property ( ). The cog- 

nition of silver-ness, in a thing which is silver is roT; while- 
the same cognition of silver-ness, if made inamother-o* pearl, 
which is not silver, becomes error. The use of the quali- 
fication in the definition of roT is made apparent in a 
combined knowledge of two or more things. Suppose wo 
perceive TO and g£ simultaneously and together, but in- 
stead of cognizing TO as TO and TO as TO we take TO to he TO 
and vice versa. Here we have a knowledge which has both 
TO and TO for its objects ( T*3Ts* ) and also TO?* and g*?* 
for its properties ( roiT ) ; but it is not a ror because TO?*- 
TOPT belongs to the part-cognition which is gsR^ug* and 
vice versa. Hence the necessity of saying that the know- 
ledge must he with reference to the object itself (*8[l^/. 

4. A very subtle objection to the definition is suggested 
and answered by T. D. The definition 

Some cbjerf tor applies to a cognition of TO when we can 
interpret as TOo*TTW*Sf ; but it can 
not apply to a cognition of TO?* itself as residing in a TO, 
for TO=* is not the of TO or any other thing ; so the 

expression is meaningless in this case, and the defini- 
tion -a ill be 3Tc*rw. The difficulty can be avoided by tak- 
ing rTT'VT to mean pr?PT***i*, so that as TO is the 3TFTOTUT of 
TOf***S*j. TO?* is the of TO*r*TO* and the defi- 

nition comprehends both. Similarly the definition of aTTOT 
is fco> wide us it will apply even to a right cognition, ‘This is 
in un n. * For conjunction being a partial ( ) 

prope t /, the same thing is always ^ror*^ as well as 
V*PTPn*** ; and a cognition WfPT will be both ror as 
well w, arow. But this is not so, for in a wrong cognition 
thei ^owledge is obtained from a part where there is a 
U 
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negation of W Ttn, while in a right cognition the is 

known to be on the park having *i*ft*T. Again although a thing 
resides in another by and not its absolute 

negation subsisting on the same substratum by 
does not make it a wrong cognition. 

All this scholastic subtlety does not lessen even a bit the 
inherent ambiguity of the definitions. The practical difficulty 
is, which of the many properties of a thing is denoted by 
rHJ, and is therefore to be taken as the test of right apprehen- 
sion. That they are the of andqr^ofvar will of course 

be the prompt reply ; but do U’SrV and q?rq, it may be asked, 
convey any definite ideas apart from q? and g? V We cannot 
understand or unless we first know what V? or 
•qn* is. How can then or qjfq become the test of judg- 
ing the validity of the" knowledge of v? or V? ? It is said 
that we see a VH: truly when we observe in it, but 

properly speaking we cannot see V2W in the thing unless 
we have first recognized the thing to be VT. It is not 
easy to overcome this dilemma. 

5. other philosophers such as the Samkhyas and the 
Vedantim reject the Nyaya definitions and define uht as 

a cognition having for its object 
a thing that was not apprehended before and that is 
never contradicted. 3T?mnTrT excludes and may be 

omitted if the definition is to apply to both right appre- 
hension and right remembrance. also, according to 

Annambhatta ( see Sect. 65 infra ), is divisible into qqro and 
though its validity depends on other reasons ; but 
according to some Naiyayikas is of one kind only. As 
to the three kinds of sea Sect. LXIV and notes 

thereon. There is no reason why the following four divisions 
of inTr should not also be applicable to 3T irantf JW. Thus 
there may be a wrong perceptive knowledge owing to defect of 
organs and other oauses, or a wrong judgment due to fallacious 
reasoning, or a fals3 analogy, or a misunderstaniingof words. 
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All these, it seems, will fall under the second division of 
namely, fS’qrtf^r, unless of course they have the ad- 
ditional characteristics of and 


SECT. XXXY1. W&RVV'-. 

Right apprehension i " divided into four kinds : Percept , 
Judgment , Analogy and verb it knowledge. The instruments 
of these are also four, namely' Perception , Inference^ Com- 
parison and Word or Language. 


1. The superiority of Sanskrit terminology is proved 
here by the fact that except in the case of 


Right appro ho n s* io n 
*a of four kinds. 


STriTiT the same root supplies two distinct 
and appropriate names, one for the instru- 


ment, and the other for the result of knowledge, while in 
English we are often obliged to employ the same term for 
both, Even in Sanskrit much confusion often results from 


the ambiguous use of the word 5T*T$T for both knowledge 
and its instrument. I have therefore borrowed some new 
terms from English logic, so as to provide different names 


for each of these. Perception is commonly applied to 
knowledge, its instrument, as well as the act of knowing ; 
but I have restricted it to the instrument only, or rather 
the instrument in the act of knowing; while a new term 
Percept is used on the authority of Max-Miiller to denote 
the particular notion acquired by perception. 1 The act of 
reasoning is denoted by Inference,' while the conclusion 
reached is called Judgment* which according to Mansel is 
“ a combination of two concepts related to one or more 
common objects of possible intuition. * ’’ xgrmS and mR 
are respect ively rendered by Analogy and Comparison , the 
latter denoting the act of establishing similarity between 
two things, while the former implies the similarity so 
established. There is no appropriate name for 
4 authority ’ and* tradition * which are sometimes employed 


1 Max Muller: Soicnri i>f Thought p 20. 
% Mansel: Pro 1 ago :n Log. p. GO. 
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meaning quite different things. Verbal Knowledge and' 
Word are therefore used for and respectively. 

2. The four varieties of wr as well as their instruments 

will be defined and explained later ; 

What is Pramana. j, u j. ^ w ;u us0 f u | fi rg fc to examine the 

general nature of snmir. The aim of 
Nyaya as that of all sciences being the attainment of truth, 
a knowledge of ‘ proofs ’ by which that truth is to be known 
is necessary, according to the maxim tmTnfPTT , 

* knowledge of the thing to be measured depends on a know- 
ledge of the measure. ’ When we have once determined the 
nature and limits of valid proofs, it is comparatively easy to 
arrive at true knowledge by employing those proofs pro- 
perly ; or rather the latter function, being beyond the pro- 
vince of any art or science, may be left to the judgment and 
oapacity of each individual. The greater part of Nyaya 
writings is therefore devoted to a consideration of these 
proofs, and many controversies have raged respecting them' 
among rival systematists. The number of proofs has varied 
greatly with different schools from one to nine, and all of 
them have been equally tenacious in holding to their fa- 
vourite theories. Annambhatla follows Gotama in recognizing, 
four proofs, 1 but the assignment of each to the four divi- 
sions of uwi respectively seems to be his own improve- 
ment smuir ( ) is defined in T. D. as UUmmu, . 

‘the instrument of right apprehension’ ; but the definition is 
rather vague, and inapplicable in those cases where the 
proofs, though perfectly valid in themselves, lead to wrong 
knowledge owing to extrinsic causes. 

3. The definition given by the author is according to 
some imperfect, as it mentions only one function of a 
proof, namely, smrsur*?r( production of snrr >, and does not 
comprehend its other function, ( determination 

of the validity of the STUT ). Another and a somewhat more 
accurate definition is HTUHiyqiaqwfirPV qrnwnm, 2 ‘proof 
is that which is always followed by right apprehension (smr), 


1 G. 8. 1, 1, 3. 

2 Soriv D. Calc. ed. p. 110. 
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and is united with the appropriate organ and the receptaole of 
knowledge, viz. soul’. Thus proof is first an invariable condi- 
tion of iror, and not merely the cause of JOTT. smro has a 
double function ; it not only produces right apprehension, 
but sometimes also tests its truth. It is not therefore UOTJSfar 
only, but also ; and so the definition is 

more correct as comprehending both. The Naiyayikas are 
i. e. they hold that the validity of a cogni- 
tion is proved not by itself, but by some other extraneous 
means. The objection in their view is not therefore very 
serious. is neither soul, nor mind, nor the organs of 

sense, for if it had been so there would have been no neces- 
sity of its separate mention apart from these latter which 
are already enumerated. The Mi mam micas define snTTQT as 
3T5Tfv*rcTT9f*r*<J, ‘that which apprehends an object not known 
before but this definition, says S. C , is wrong because in 
a long series of sensations of the same object, the first only 
thereby becomes VfTr, while the succeeding sensations will 
not be V«Tr, being srftpTtTrsr. The Mimamwk is answer to this 
objection is that each individual sensation is different from 
its predecessor inasmuch as it was produced at a different 
moment. The expression 3PTRr*TrT is intended to prevent *fT3*n- 
being called the proof of wa. The Nai.yU n \:as restrict 
all proofs to or new cognitions and call mere repeti- 
tions thereof caused by from previous impressions. 

4. Before proceeding further, it will be worth while to 

r , . , .. . notice two varieties of knowledge recog- 

Intuition ana belief. t 

mzed by European logicians, which are 

apparently left out of the Naiyayika's clas- 
sification of «p%, namely intuitions and beliefs. An intuition 
is any knowledge whatsoever, sensuous or intellectual, which 
is apprehended immediately , that is, without the instrumen- 
tality of any sense or mental faculty. Axioms in Geometry, 
and the notions of time, space and causality are such 
intuitions , which do not come under any of the heads of 
3T3MV of the Naiyayika*. Some of these are accounted for 
otherwise, as by the recognition of time and space as 
independent entities which are inferred from their effects. 
The rest will be probably included under as reminiscen- 
ces of previous births retained by The doctrines of 
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and transmigration enable Indian philosophers to ex- 
plain many facts that are incomprehensible to Western 
thinkers. The other kind of knowledge that is apparently 
left unnoticed is belief or faith , which differs from cognition 
in that it denotes “those exercises of the mind in which 
we believe in the existence of an object, not now before us 
and under immediate inspection/ 1 2 We often entertain many 
notions which are not self-evident and yet which we do not 
know to be positively true. These are beliefs. The Naiyayikas, 
t seems, would include them, if authoritative, under 3TfS3Rn*r, 
and if not, under 3TUTTT. In this way the classification of 
may claim to be exhaustive. 


SECT. XXXVII. 

An instrument is a cause which peculiar. 

1. A 3RUT is defined as ‘a cause which is peculiar/ 
According to V. V., S. 0. and NUakartiha, 

Proximate Cause. is inserte d t o exclude general 

causes such as time and space ; but this 
does not seem to be the sole purpose of the word. The 
word must also be intended to exclude other causes such as 
the intimate and the non intimate causes of a thing, which 
are neither universal nor Kifl is better paraphrased 

by Nilakavitha as f £T&a cm u , that is, a 

cause without which a desired effeot will never be produced; 
but this also is not strictly accurate. A 9apJT properly speaking 
is the immediate or proximate cause that gathers together 
the scattered materials and gives final shape to the product. 
It is the cause which, other accessories being present, ia 
absolutely necessary for the completion of the effect. This 
seems to be the meaning of STJTPanTOT here, which consider- 
ably differs from the sense in which it is used in. other 
passages.* But even so much restriction is not sufficient to 


1. M’Cosh Intuitions p. 196. 

2. See Sec. 29, and the reading of Koveral copies in Secs. 24-5-6-7^ 
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ensure perfect accuracy in the definition of For exam- 
pie, CTST is an 3OTTOTTO f5ffiWET*nr of and is therefore its 
q?nir ; but a in a forest can never be the qJTO of a 
although the definition would equally apply to it, as it is po- 
tentially if not actually an efficient cause of To exclude 
in the forest, the ancient Naiyayihas inserted an additional 
qualification *rnr, so that only a epn*, which is 

actually employed in the act of producing a jar, is its 
while a in the forest having no rTrar? is excluded. ^qpTPC 
is defined by S. C. as 

that is, ‘an operation wdiich, not being a 3^r, is the product 
of a thing (<TcT ), and produces the effect of that thing. 
When an axe lops off a tree, the axe is the <F?vt, the cutting 
is the final product, and the contact of the axe with the 
wood is the stTPUT, because it is produced from the axe and 
produces the cutting. The words are inserted 

in the definition of ^TTMTR to prevent an intermediate 
product (iTVTmnr^O, such as a wm, being WIWR, 
although it is produced from atoms and produces the jar. 
So the complete definition of a according to the 

ancient view is ^rrqT^ HH r viP v uf qr n p nu i. <>.. ‘a peculiar and 
operative cause.' 

2. This has given rise to an important controversy bet- 
ween the ancients and the moderns. The 
7 he modern vieu . | a j.j. er disapprove of the ancient definition 

of 5FTO above given and propose one of 
their own” $nrw*au i. & ‘a cause which is 

invariably and immediately followed by the product’. This 
of course excludes in the forest as well as all universal 
and special causes, which are not necessarily and immedi- 
ately followed by the effect. The difference between the two 
views is not merely verbal but fundamental, for quite 
different things are designated qsTO according as wo accept 
either of the definitions. The definition of the ancients 
requires the qsw to be ; and therefore strictly speak- 

ing it must always be a substance in which actions and 
qualities that constitute a arm? may inhere ; while according 
to moderns it is this *TT<rrc itself which beoomes the 
as it is even more proximate to the effect than the material 
of the ancients. When an object for instance is visible 
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the organ of sight comes into contact with the object. This 
contact ( ) is the sqrrm, and the organ of sight 
would be the Sper in the act of perception according to the 
ancients ; while the moderns would call the itself 

the as the { percept ) immediately follows from 
it, but is not necessarily produced from In an infer- 

ence the ancients are rather inconsistent in calling 
or certfgSTPT the $vnr of ; since, being a cognition L e. 

a guna , the sTFT cannot properly speaking possess a sgrorr 
which is either <juva or karma and as such can inhere in a 
substance alone. In the qrmsT is called the «I1 W by 

the ancients, and the cprnr by the moderns. Another inconsis- 
tency of the ancient view is that on the analogy of sr?3r$T 
there is no reason why mind should not he the of 

instead of ; and mind being also the of 

and ms tpspsrt would he confounded. 
These are some of the reasons which make the moderns 
reject the definition and define a as simply 

or more briefly that is, one which 

is invariably associated with the qpr*y. This difference of 
definitions results in the important distinction of the 5VR P 
of the ancients becoming the spar of the moderns ; while the 
of the ancients merges, according to the modern view, 
into the general category of simple causes. 


Origin of the dif- 
ference. 


3. The original notion of a seems to be that convey- 
ed in Kesava Miiras definition *ii*i*>rf*+ 
grpoT, which is explained as OTTO, a 
cause par excellence Many causes contri- 
bute to produce an effect but some of them are related to the 
effect more closely than others. Of two murderers one 
who strikes the blow has certainly a greater share in the 
murder than the other who simply holds the victim. Some 
causes are most active and also most essential in production, 
while others simply aid it. The horse which draws the car- 
riage is certainly more efficient than the wheels which only 
facilitate motion by lessening friction. These are causes 
pre-eminently so called, and are distinguished from other 
causes by the special name SJTO. The pre-eminence of 


1. T. B. Bom. ed. p. 10. 
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the 35f&r, is therefore said to consist in its activity or effici- 
ency ( HtTRIT S Tt ^). Hence a «stot came to be defined as ^IHH- 
But here comes another difficulty. The definition 
sqrvrevcl is obviously inaccurate since it applies to an agent 
also who is by far the most active in the production, but 
who is not called a *FRVT. Somehow or other the notion of an 
instrument or means is involved in that of 3R0T, and the 
agent therefore ought to he excluded. Hence in discussing 
the definition of srmoT as SWIOT, Kesava Misra remarks 
Hrvfv srarmr sr inr ^ 

yq%r?f? fl u-H 4 r n r f^yg r ^nrar, 1 that is 3FP5fan% im- 

mediate production ) constitutes the snFV of a <*>W, and this 
is found only in the case of Other efficient 

causes, such as the knower and the object of knowledge are 
not called even though they may be ^TVRVcT because 
the result is not produced even if they exist. This restriction 
of 3RVT necessarily led to the abandonment of smqiW*, and 
the substitution instead of ^rVfrVr^^r^r, or more 

accurately ? in * u^i < «r, as a definition of But 

this farther restriction went too far as it excluded organs 
of sense, and in fact all instruments from the class of 
The moderns boldly accepted this as an fOTTPT, but the an- 
cients could not assent to it as the idea of was inextri- 
cably involved in their mind with the notion of an instru- 
ment. They therefore satisfied themselves by retaining 
^TrVRVr^r and excluding the agent expressly by inserting in 
the definition of snmir some such limitation as 

nn fTTSRTrg *ri?T. 3* PUT or TOTcTT is ex- 
cluded because he is the ( i. e. the cause ) of 

many other effects besides a OT which is a species of 
( ). This is the gist of the controversy about SRvr, 

which has furiously raged between the ancient and modern 
JSaiyayikas . 

4. The two views being thus distinct, the question 
naturally occurs which of them is adopt- 
Author's view. e( j Annambhatta. Before answering 
this question, it is necessary to discuss 
the reading ^TTvi which occurs in 

most of the copies of the text, but which has been for 


25 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 26. 
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various reasons rejected in this edition. Although aJTOTOf 
is necessary to complete the definition, it 
f e J* adln9 dtscus ‘ is almost certain that the word did not 
exist there originally. The Prattkas in 
T. D ( , N. B., S. C. and Nil. prove that the definition began 
with STOTOPUT ; while the fact that both S. C. and Nil. ex- 
pressly quote WlMH9r*,wuiH as an ancient substitute for 3^- 
*mrrcui shows that in their opinion at least sqpTFPnr 

did not form part of Annambhatta's definition. Besides, if it 
had been there, the author ought to have defined ^TTW and 
explained the propriety of either in the text or in 

the commentary, which he does not do. One Ms. no doubt 
inserts the words *TlrT *qRR: after the 

definition of spar in the text ; but the addition is clearly 
spurious; and the readings of N and Y are equally unauthenti- 
cated. In Sect. 41 again, the author repeats that ^raiVTRRT-- 
*rrniT alone is ww without mentioning sqrnTTT^, while in 
Sect. 47 he calls raipRTOST itself the of al- 

though it cannot be so according to the definition oil RR- 
But as if not wishing to leave the point in any 
doubt, the author himself, in the Llpika on Sect. 
47, quotes STRTT*?OTTn i as a distinct view which he 
disapproves, remarking emphatically *Tf5T 

On the other hand, at the end of Sect. 43 he as 
emphatically declares to be the 3*Ttir of sTFqgr which 

can only be true if we accept the ancient definition. Simi- 
larly he calls *TT?pHT3rR the of srqrffcrift, and mentions 
3if^3Hiwr4wui as a distinct sqrvpr. In the case of 5ll*53TH 
again he seems inclined to prefer the modern doctrine. 


5. The question therefore which view was accepted by 
Annambhatta must still remain involved in doubt. Probably 
he had formed no decisive opinion on the point, and was 
wavering between the two conflicting views. That there is 
a clear inconsistency between his calling on the one hand 
and the of sp*T$T and respectively 

and on the other his preference for qrmsf as the of 
is undeniable ; but it is hard to believe, as some have - 
supposed, that such a glaring inconsistency was due to an? 
oversight of the author. Most probably he was fully consci- 
ous of it, and accepted it as inevitable in an elementary- 
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treatise like the present, which, being intended for begin- 
ners, preserved as much consistency and accuracy as was 
compatible with simplicity and clearness. If he had accepted 
either of the two views in toto , he must necessarily have 
launched into the controversy as to the comparative merits 
of the rival views, which from its subtlety and intricacy is 
quite beyond the capacity of beginners. He followed the 
ancient view in smm and swim, because it was more easily 
comprehensible by beginners, while by accepting to 

be the ^rnr of 3 T«ti5tih, he certainly made his treatment of 
inference simpler, more rational and more methodical. 
Thus practical expediency rather than theoretical consis- 
tency seems to have weighed with the author in his accepting 
different doctrines in different places. That he purposely 
did this seems evident from his employment of such a 
vague word as swrurnn in the definition ot <5F*tJF and the total 
absence of any allusion to either in the text or in 

the commentary of the present section. This omission must 
have been deliberate, for the controversy about had 

raged furiously, and was too important to be passed over 
through inadvertency by such a careful writer as Awnam- 
bhatta. The conclusion seems irresistible that he purposely 
used an ambiguous word like ^TOTOTnir which might apply to 
either of the two views of 
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A cause is that ivhich invariably precedes the effect. 

1. The definition of OTT&T having referred to a OTTO, the 

latter is now defined as ‘that which invari- 

Cause. ably ( ) precedes ( ) its effect 

( OTV ). * Thar a cause must precede its 
effect is evident, for otherwise it will not be a cause. T. D. 
remarks that V*fi% is inserted to exclude OTV itself. But 
all antecedent things are not necessarily causes. The pot- 
ter's ass that carries the earth of which jars are made, pre- 
cedes the jar, but it is not an invariable antecedent, for earth 
can be brought in hand or in a cart, and so the jars can be 
made without the aid of the ass. Hence the word WTcT is 
inserted to exclude ail but invariable antecedents. 

2. The definition in the text is not however sufficiently ac- 
curate, and hence T. D. adds another qualification 3W?*rflT- 

OT?T, which means 44 provided the antecedent thing is 
hot connected with the effect to > remotely.” The father of 
the potter for instance invariably precedes the jar, for 
without him the potter would not be born, and without 
the potter there could be no jar ; but the potter s father and 
all his ancestors are not causes of the jar. Again while 
is the cause of the jar, the is not, although it is as 

much an invariable antecedent as the tctit itself. To exclude 
these the limitation is added, so that all things, 

which, though invariably preceding, are not immediately 
connected with the effect, are excluded. S. C. paraphrases 
the definition as OT*n%OTr ( srcsgqrrOTr ) <nr?f ) 

is explained as 

OT^ i. e . 44 existence in the same place as the 

effect at the moment immediately preceding its production. ” 
This will exclude the ass, the potter's father and even 
the 3TTOJW if necessary ; but and TTHT 

would still come in, and can be excluded only by a 
separate qualification such as Accordingly 

V. V. sums up the complete definition of OTTO as TiTOTTOT- 

OTTO * . The whole of 
4his long and terribly involved expression means nothing 
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more than that a cause must he invariable ( ffoar ), must not 
be too remote ( ) and must not be the counter- 

entity ( ) of a negation (3WTV ) that 
resides in the place of the effect ( ) 
at the moment immediately preceding production ( 

). All these circumlocutions have no doubt 
their use in the Niiaija system, but the whole definition does 
not after all amount to much more than Mill's definition 
of a cause as ‘an unconditional and invariable antecedent*. 

3. The word being thus necessary to complete 

the definition of it may be asked 

A reading discuss - why it j s omitted in the text of this edi- 
ed. 

tion, especially when it is found in almost 
all copies. The reasons for dropping 3T<rwniri%S[ from the 
text are not indeed as strong as those for omitting 5«TNK'>ia[ 
from the preceding definition; but they are sufficiently cogent 
to warrant the guess that the word did not originally exist in 
the text but was probably added afterwards by the Dipika 
The reading in the text is taken from four authentic Mss. 
as being what the author probably wrote at first. Five 
copies prefix to the definition, while two others 

read and firffT respec- 

tively before PbTcT etc. In J, the oldest of the Mss. available, 
the word is absent in the body hut is added in the margin by a 
later corrector. V. Y. and S. C. appear to take arsr^snTfPi? as 
part of the definition ; but N. B. is evidently of the contrary 
opinion, its remark sitTt ^rror^^rof rafSrspfhrq; 
showing that it did not find the words in the original. Any 
doubts on the point however should be removed by the mfa? 
in T. D. which is the same in all copies and which shows 
that the definition began with the word Besides the 

wording of T. D. 3Tgwrsg(T%:g[?'t *Tffrra flrSpmra; also implies 
that the words were added by the commentary and did not 
stand in the text at first. The different readings of 
E and H also bear a very close and therefore suspicious 
resemblance to the remark in T. D. and guggest the infer- 
ence that they were inserted int > the text from T. D. by 
some later oopyist to supply the imperfection of the original 
definition. Tt may therefore be presumed that the word 
5Rrg«OT§3[ was at first left out of the definition of ctto. 
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either inadvertently or purposely as being too obscure for 
the easy comprehension of beginners, and the omission was 
supplied by the author himself in the DlpikS , which is 
evidently intended for advanced scholars. Later copyists, 
however, who could not bear to see the definition in a 
standard book being so palpably imperfect, tried to supply 
the omission from the commentary and supplied it differently. 


4. is the opposite of which means 

proved to be antecedent through another'. 
Propriety of the '/mo-., . ... . , , , 

Hfication. that is, a thing the antecedence of which 

is due to the antecedence of another thing 
to the effect. Ttoer translates the word by ‘super- 

fluous causality , probably on the authority of some 
writers who explain as denoting a cause which is 

not necessary for the production of effect. 1 But this view 
is wrong as will appear from the following quotation from 
S. C., which, after explaining as 

gg remarks “ $Tgg Wgggff figRfijg pfa 

mr qrprnwT «wr fgafomi jr- 

srfrTiTr gggiggrgr^g gpsrjpg^fg 
jrvnnnvrr^gpg'-erTW^ g*i% i 

The argument of S. C. is that ergrgrfg^C is not merely a 
cause that is unnecessary for production, but everything 


that accompanies a necessary antecedent ; otherwise 
ifogrvsmfr will not be et«rgfr%^[ as it is quite necessary for 
the production of a jar, because without ?uffg there will be 
no and consequently no 'g? also. Roer’s rendering is 
therefoie incorrect and the word really means ' a thing 
which is proved to be antecedent ( cause ) to the effect, 
through another or because it accompanies another ’, that 
is, a secondary cause deriving its character through the 
primary and real cause. 


1. Roer s trans. of B. P. Bihl. in. p. 10. 
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5. T. D. mentions three varieties of these ‘secondary 

Antecedents, ’ which Annumbliutla, says Nilakaritha, borrow- 
ed from Oangesa, the author of Tattva- C/untamani, 
viz. : — ( 1 ) first, the things that are connected by 
wwsmfopj with e»rm, and are therefore antecedent to 
Affect through it, as for instance the and which 

being intimately united with , are antecedent to its effect 

; (2) secondly, the things that are antecedent to CTTO, and 
are therefore a fortiori antecedent to the effect, such as the 
potter’s father who, being anterior to the potter, must be 
antecedent to the jar also, or as ether which is antecedent 
to a jar, because it is the intimate cause of the word 'BTff that 
always precedes the thing V* ; ( 3 ) and thirdly, all other 
concomitants of enrvr that are not connected with it by *r*T- 
WW, such as which is not the cause of n*’'*, al- 

though in a baking jar or a ripening mango it co-exists with 
which is the real cause of *T?*r. This classification 
does not claim to be exhaustive, and in fact, the first two 
classes are obviously included in the last. 

6. Others mention five varieties of which are 

thus summed up by Visvarmtha — 

qsr Wf SJTJTTT: { 1 ) 9Pr* , JTHR[Ttr «TT WT ( 2 ) I 
3F*i ( 3 ) » 

n# :r nw ( 4 ) i 

arfwfcpirarft ( 5 ) n 

And these are illustrated thus 1 — 

<ranr yrerofrt: n 1 


1 B. P. 18-21. 
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Of these the first two correspond to the first class of 
Annambhatta, the third end fourth to his second class, and 
the fifth to his third. The splitting of the first two varieties 
mentioned in T. D. is based on minute distinctions between 
the illustrations which are of no special importance. 3RVT- 
being thus described and its need to complete the 
definition being proved, an objection may be made to the 
retention of the word R*<T in the definition of SaPTOT as its 
purpose is served by the last kind of the 

instance TOW coming under that head. T$PW is not however 
useless, for, though an individual ass may be TOTOrrfiWf as 
regards a particular TOW?* in general is not so with 
respect to and hence R*cT is necessary to exclude it. 
It may also be pointed out that the word is 

too vague and general, and we* helps to make its meaning 
more definite. 


SECT. XXXIX. *RT*n*. 

Effect is the counter- entity of antecedent negation. 

1. As the definition of cause is framed in terms of the 
effect, we cannot fully understand it unless 
E 'ff ect ‘ we know what effect is. Effect is therefore 

defined as a thing that 'is the oounter* 
entity of fits) anterior negation ; in other words an effect 
is that which has a beginning. *n*WT* will be subsequently 
explained as the negation of a thing before it comes 
into existence ; and so, to say that an effect has a srowr* 
is tantamount to saying that it has a beginning ( 3U7^ ) 
and is not eternal. Eternity may however be limited on 
both sides, past and future, of which past non-eternity 
alone corresponds to Both TOWT* and are non- 

eternal, but having a beginning but no end, is 9W* 
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while anppUM having an end but no beginning is not TO#. 
Hence is defined as the srf^rtft ( contradictory ) of 
sw*rre. nrewre is not a ^re, as it cannot be a 
of itself. 

2. Now what is a srfadtnr ? The idea of a jrftfafofr is one- 
of those conceptions which are more easy 
yogin. at ** ° PraU ' to understand than to define; and conse- 
quently various definitions of Ulfcftftfll 
are given according to the standpoints from which the- 
writers view it. srfnntfittTr is no doubt a relation ; but how 
can there be any relation between existence ( »rre ) and non- 
existence, between a thing and no-thing ? arere however is 
an independent entity according to Nyaya and hence this 
relation is possible. Besides ufddiPlrH is not an objective- 
connection between two external things ; it is truly speak- 
ing a purely subjective relation existing between the sub- 
jective notions of those things. Though the things may be 
non-existent and immaterial, their notions are real enough 
to allow a relation between them. Thus an awre may be- 
pure negation, but the notion of arere is positive and really 
exists in the mind ; and it must therefore have some 
external object to which it corresponds. 3WW itself can- 
not be this objeot because it has no positive existence ; and 
hence this object by which the notion of arere is produced 
and is to be explained must be found among the six positive 
padarthas. That therefore by which a particular 

notion of enure is explained is called the of that 

amre. A TO is thus called the Jrfirepft of TOT»tre, and TO of 
TOmre, because the notions of those two negations depend 
for their existence on the prior knowledge of TO and TO 
respectively. This is one kind of UTH^TITOul^vr, and is call- 
ed TTO^Ere ( opposition ). Another kind is called fvfwSTOT 
and exists between a thing and its attribute or rather between 
two objects and the relation between them, as for instance,, 
when we say that a face is like the moon, moon is the 
srf?rel«ft of the WTSTOWrero residing in gw. In this case- 
also the notion of grgro depends on the [prior knowledge 
.of the moon, but this ufjretfmrr differs from the former 
in having a corresponding external object The first 
afihilfllru is a relation between two things of which one 
2 $ 
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exists and the other does not, while the second lies bet* 
things which are both positive and existing. The first 
be called contrariety as that between and TCWfsr ; 
second co-existence as that between moon and its i 
bate the meaning of course those qualities w 

it has in common with SW. Similarly the thing in 
tion to which this is spoken of is called 

of the relation. Thus of which the like 
to the moon is predicated is the sttpfoft of the tTF 
while the of which nimrar is likewise predicate 
called the of that amp*. Now 'UJ is nfftgM 

vi4UI<mm ; and TT of so in general ie 

MfrldWr of the sn»miN of all products, that is <jf srt 
in general. 

3. The definition oftEW given in the text involvi 
very important principle which is on 
Causality T!i the cardinal doctrines of NyUyu. phi 

phy, and which, as having been 

subject of bitter controversy, requires some notice, 
doctrine is that an effect is non-existent before produc 
and is quite distinct from its cause. This appar< 
simple doctrine, involving as it does many wider isi 
sharply divides the Nyaija- Vaisesikx from other sol 
of philosophy, and is as a matter of fact the keyston 
its realistic philosophy. There are four principal the' 
•of causation accepted by different Indian philosop 
which are thus summed up by Mddkavacdrya ■ — “ fg 
=31^? f^n^TT%: SWlft I 3WfT: tTSTThH flft 4 
i ftq r foEP TT: ?fft i i 

tsnftrrcf * 3 *t *3 wr?rft i 3^. srarrarar f fft > 1 

While the Bjuddhjs hold that a real effect is prodi 
from an unreal cause, that is, from absolute non~exist< 
the Vedantins maintain the opposite view of the reality 

Ci 1 Sarva—D, 8. Calc. ed. p. 147. 
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the cause and the total unreality of effect. The Naiyayikas 
and Samkhyas accept the reality of both cause and effect, but 
while the latter bold both of them to be always and simul- 
taneously existing, the Naiyayikas consider the effect to be 
non-existing before creation. In the Bauddhn system, creation 
is the production of a thing out of nothing ; in Nyaya it is 
the production of a new thing out of an old one ; in Samkhya 
it is merely the evolution of the latent properties of the cause 
itself; in Vedanta it is a mental conception only, and corres- 
ponds to no actual change in the cause itself. 

4. The Bauddh'i view is opposed to the celebrated Aristo- 

telian maxim Ex nihilo nihil fit , and has 
asm 011 *™ anCl been severely criticised by all orthodox 
schools’, while the third, viz. the Veddntic 
view being involved in the general doctrine of Maya stands by 
itself. The bitterest controversy has raged between the 
Bamkhyas and the Naiyayikas , as regards their particular 
views, namely, the and the 3W^rtbrr»- as they are 

respectively called. The Nyaya view is admirably summed 
up in Annambhatta 's definition of SFrfr, that an effect being 
the sruNWr of srr*nrrar In general is totally non-existent before 
creation. 

5. The of the Samkhyas as well as the argu- 

ments by which it is supported are thus summarized in 
livarakrsna's tenth K U-nku : — 

utr , », 

shew , $Tvarwnrrer, it 8 

, Five reasons are given for rejecting tho Nyaya doctrine of 
non-existent effect, and holding that the effect does exist 
latently in the cause even before creation. First, that which 


1. See S'atii&ara. on Brahm. Sut. II, 2, 26. 
.. Safhkhya, T . JC, 10. 
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does not exist can never be created, for a blue oolour oannot 
be changed into yellow even by a thousand artizans. Second- 
ly, the material cause is always found associated with the 
effect, as sesamum with oil ; and as there can be no associa- 
tion with a non-existing thing the effect must be exist- 
ing in its cause. Thirdly, if it be said that a cause might 
produce an effect even though totally unconnected, any 
thing can be produced from anything, for there will be no 
reason to determine that a particular effect shall be produc- 
ed from a particular cause only ; while as a matter of fact 
we find this to be actually the case, and hence the effect 
must be pre-existing in the cause. Fourthly, if it be main- 
tained that an unconnected cause produces the effect owing 
to some inherent faculty in itself, is this power or faculty, 
it may be asked, connected in any way with the effect ? If 
It is, then it is as much as saying that the effect pre-exists 
in the cause ; while if it is not, the previous difficulty 
recurs as to how a particular effect only is produced 
from the power. Lastly, as cause and effect are of the same 
nature, one cannot be always existing while the other is 
non-existent. Both of them ought therefore to co-exist. All 
these arguments oan be summed up in one objection against 
the NyGya doctrine that if the effect is totally distinct from 
the cause there can be found no determining principle to 
establish the relation of causality between the two things, 
and the doctrine will approximate to the Bauddh& view 
that the effect is produced from nothing. This may be 
the reason why the followers of Nyaya • Vaisesika are often 
taunted as being ( Semi-Buddhists ) by their ortho- 

dox opponents. A ud as the Bauddha doctrine is opposed to 
nature, Nyaya theory also must be rejected as having the same 
tendency. 

6. The chief argument by which the Natyayikat 
defend their view is that unless effect is supposed to 
be quite distinct from -its cause we cannot account for the 
obvious difference between the two. A U? must be something 
different from its constituent parts, for otherwise it would 
hot be M? at all. The same atoms can be used to make a jar 
and a sauoer ; and if canse and effect are not distinct, both 
we and etnv will be identical with the atoms, and therefor*- 
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'will be identical with each other according to the axiom 
that things equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 
But a U? is certainly not a 5 RT*, for it has a certain form or 
shape ( s*frfNrr^trwr ) which is not found in the latter. The 
Vedantins who hold avoid this difficulty by deny- 

ing the axiom itself. Again the particular shape ( tfeHpfan- 
of a jar, or of a piece of doth, ) is 

not found in the parts either separately or collectively. 
Whence does it come then ? It cannot be said that it does 
■ exist latently in the cause, and that production is nothing 
but its manifestation ; for this manifestation itself, being an 
effect, must have existed previously. The 
and all other properties which distinguish a from its 
parts must therefore have been newly produced. As the 
Nyaya theory of 3WRETU has a tendency to the Buddhistic 
nihilism ( ), the Samkhya doctrine of or MithliH 

ultimately merges into the pantheism ( r^?T or UI<JIW 5 ) of 
the Vedantins. If an effect is materially indistinct from 
the cause, its special properties must be real or unreal. If 
real, they must have been newly produced ( as the Naiyayikas 
say ), or only manifested 5 in the latter case their manifesta- 
tion will require another manifestation, and so on ad infini- 
tum. If the properties are unreal, they can be only 
notional, and attributed to the effect by a subjective error 
( 3TWW, ) which is the doctrine of Thus the contro- 

versy ends practically ir a draw, and the problem remains 
insoluble. 

7. A little consideration will suffice to show that the 
3TOTOi<itll<$ is the basis of Bealisra, while inevitably 

leads to all sorts of Ideal and Pantheistic theories. All the 
important conceptions of Nyaya, such as those of atoms, 

' God, soul, Samavdya , Ftseso and Abhava will be found, if 
properly analysed, to depend ultimately on this fundamental 
-dootrine of non-existent effect, and it was therefore to be 
wished that the author had said something about it in the 
text. But he probably avoided all reference to it, as being: 
too intricate and controversial for beginners. A student 
however can never clearly understand the Nyaya- Vaiiefika 
systems, unless, he has thoroughly grasped their peculiar 
-wiew of causality. 
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8. It is of course needless to point out that the oause- 

over which this controversy has arisen is 

The instrumental ,, . . , . 

and non-intimate the material cause, or 7gT?nT as it is gene- 

canse *' rally called. As to the instrumental causes 

there is no difference of opinion, while 
the non-intimate cause is not recognized by any systematist 
except the Naiyayikas. This last is an arbitrary assumption- 
necessitated by the Nyaya theory of causation and is inse- 
parable from it, 

9. The recognition of a non-intimate cause has made the 

Naiyayikas liable to a severe attack by 
about caulaHon? their usual opponents, the Mimainsakas, 
who advocate *Tf$T4*rnr. The arguments 

on both sides of this controversy are so strong and cogent 
and yet so irreconcilable, that one is inevitably led to 
suspect that, as both cannot be right, both of them must be 
wrong. It is not easy to find out where their error lies, but 
the fact that so much philosophical subtlety should have- 
been spent without advancing a single step naturally sug- 
gests the inference that they must have misunderstood the 
question altogether, or must have been seeking for the true 
solution in a wrong direction. This is partially true, but 
partially only, for as a matter of fact the difficulty of get- 
ting a right solution is to a considerable extent inherent in 
the subject itself. The chief cause of the error of these 
Indian schoolmen appears to be their want of a true induc- 
tive method by which alone the true notion of causality 
could be attained. Instead of determining the nature of 
causation as it is actually found in the world outside, they 
started from a limited experience and began to analyse their 
_own a priori notions of cause and effeot. Of oourse this 
deductive reasoning they carried to perfection, but if could 
not avail them very far. The result has been that though 

Ate. 

the subsequent speculations are good specimens of correct 
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logic, the preliminary notions on which they are based 
remain crude and often groundless. Thus, while the defini- 
tion of a OTTO is guarded on all sides from the usual three 
faults of a definition by carefully chosen qualifications* 
no attempt is made to explain the fundamental notions 
involved in it. 

10. A cause for instance is said to be that which isnot^*TOT- 
firo. But what is ? No accurate and comprehensive 

definition of the word is given, and the classification too is 
merely illustrative and not exhaustive ; so that we are ulti- 
mately left to our own unaided intuition to discover whether 
a particular thing is a true cause or is The 

potter’s father is declared to be but what about 

the potter himself ? The doer or agent is nowhere expressly 
mentioned as a cause ; the potter therefore must be either 
the ffiF T T T OTTO of like a or must be TT%5\ An 
intelligent agent is required to set the 
Jgcnf. particles in motion, and as the motion 

is the immediate cause of the product, 
the agent may in one sense he said to become 
i)y this intervention of the motion But the agent is 
oommonly received as a cause, and oftentimes the most 
important cause. He is in fact the most indispensable 
sause ; and yet, strange as it may seem, he is classed along 
with inanimate and often optional means such as ?<ng 
Hid S 5RR’. The difference between an intelligent agent and 
rther causes does not seem to have weighed much with the 
Waiyayikas* 

11. Again the distinction between material and instrumental 
causes is not made quite clear. A jar is 

ZnmZlTcaLc^ madd of P arfcicle " of e “ rth thafc «• held 

together by water by means of a peculiar 
property in it named Is this water an or a ftfim 

only ? Properly speaking it should he the first, for it 
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is inseparable from the jar. The jar will weigh something 
over and above the partioles of earth composing it 9 and the 
excess is unquestionably the weight of the water. The water 
should therefore be as much a CTraiftssKtir as the earth ; and 
yet the Naiyayika* appear to include it among instrumental 
causes. Similarly in every product formed by the combina- 
tion of several ingredients it is absurd to call one material 
and the others instrumental causes only ; but the Naiyayikas 
nowhere recognize the possibility of several intimate causes 
forming one product. Perhaps they mayjsilently acquiesce in 
it ; but the fact is positively irreconcilable with the rival 
theory of According to this latter doctrine, the jar 

must before creation be latent in both its material causes, 
namely earth and water ; but how is this possible, when the 
two ingredients might have perhaps been separated by 
hundreds of miles ? The earth of the Himalayas and the 
water of the Ganges might go to form a jar which could 
not have certainly existed at one time in both those places. 
If this is the case with mechanical mixtures, much greater 
difficulties will occur in what we now call chemical combi- 
nations where the properties of the constituents and often* 
times the constituents themselves are either disguised or 
■completely transformed in the process of production. 


12. The above-mentioned objections are after all super- 
ficial and can be removed by speculative artifices. But there 
are others which lie deeper, and which strike at the very 
foundation of both the rival theories. The common assump- 
tions which seem to underlie these theories 
lies. lere the illor * s that every effect has one cause and 
that there is invariable concomitanoe 
between the two ; but this is not warranted by experience. 
The disturbing influence of what Mill calls Plurality of 
causes and intermixture of effects, has been totally ignored 
by Indian systematists, and consequently their theories have 
often been at marked variance with observed phenomena. 
The same effect may be produced from several alternative 
•causes, while the same number of ingredients differently 
combined might produce totally different products. Heat for 
instance may be produced either by friction or by electricity 
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and therefore neither can be the cause of heat according to 
the NySya definition of a cause, as neither is invariably(Guff) 
antecedent ( ) to the astir. Perhaps the Naiyayika will 

include both friction and electricity among efficient causes 
which may be optional, or he will call them atwnnfatsBC, the 
vibrations of particles by either being the real proximate 
cause of heat ; but that will not improve his position very 
much. Besides while the two controversialists have confined 
themselves to material causes they have not given much 
attention to the efficient ones which are generally as impor- 
tant as, if not often more so than, the material causes. The 
controversy has been in fact carried on more on speculative 
than on practical grounds ; and consequently the result also 
has been barren. Bacon’s strong condemnation of the school- 
men of mediaeval Europe applies in a great measure to their 
prototypes, the Indian systematists. 

13. The real difficulty of the solution lies in the metaphy- 
sical conception of causality, which when analyzed resolves 
itself into mere sequence of things or successive events. 
Kant’s explanation of the insolubility of this problem is that 
the conception of causation is intuitive like those of time 
and space, and cannot be proved by reasoning as it is anterior 
to and is itself in fact the basis of all process of reasoning. 
The Vedantins alone of all Indian systematists appear to 
have sufficiently grasped this idea of causality, and have 
expressed it in their own way by calling an 3utlfqff or 
SfWI'HT The realism of the Naiyayikas prevents them from 
accepting any such view. 


27 
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Cause is of three kinds , ‘ intimate , ’ * non-intimate r 

and ‘ instrumental 9 or * e fficient The inti - 
TAc cause 7/ia/ in inseparable union with 

which the effect is produced , ; as //is threads 
are of the cloth or the cloth is of the colour on it. The non-intimate 
cause is one which is inseparably united in the same object either 
with the effect or iriih the ( intimate ) cause , as the conjunction 
of threads is of i he cloth, or the colour of threads is of the 
colour of cloth. A cause different from both these is an in- 
strumental cause, as the shuttle or the loom. 


] . The threads constitute the intimate or material cause of 
the piece of cloth, because the latter is 
Intimate cauac. connected with the former by intimate 
union ( 

). Similarly the colour in the piece of clotli being a 
quality resides in it by wrera ( ), and 

hence the piece of cloth is the intimate cause of the colour. 
All constituent parts of a substance and all substances are 
intimate causes of their ]>roducts as well as inhering qualities 
and actions respectively. The substratum is deemed a cause 
in the latter case because the qualities and actions cannot 
exist without it. 


Son - Miniate 
Cau3 € . 


The non -intimate cause is a link as it were between 
the initimate cause and the product. It is 
of two sorts. One is intimately connected 
with the material cause, and is thus ■HWHI- 
with the product. The conjunction with which the 
separate threads are held together and which enables them to 
form the cloth-piece is the non-intimate cause, because 
being a quality it resides in the threads by wraPT, and 
iB thus with re. This is a neces- 

sary cause because it makes the re what it looks, and 
distinguishes it from a mere bundle of threads. The example 
of the second kind of non-intimate cause is which 

is the non-intimate cause of re$.<», because it is inti- 
mately united with the ( intimate ) cause ( 0*3 ) of the 
substance ( re ) which is the intimate cause of re^T. 
The oolour of the threads is not the intimate cause of 
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the colour of the cloth-piece beoause they are and' 

so there can be no connection between them. and 

WfW are not for while resides in the- 

threads, the resides in the cloth. They are therefore 

connected only indirectly ( ), which is explained- 

by S. C. as rFft TORC 

I MlW* 

flUVUVST WIVnffiwiew: I ; that is, while FP^JHUtU is 

with TT by the *THVPT relation, the rtnJ^T is so with ’fS- 
W by the combined relation, yiHlNtTxrou, i. e. a wwrw 
with the 77, the of <r?^T. Both <T«5*idtU and 

are however called the of V? and WW 

respectively. S. C. therefore gives, as a joint definition of 
the two sorts of non-intimate causes, *m<rPT"M •HH«U W- 
sufTwewpr qnumr wrnuiR srfumgr^ frift 3UfJTTt5tv- 

guii^qfV ierm ^TTonTO*rarfu^Rite[ ; that is, u non-intimate 
cause should reside by in a common thing in which 

resides either by TOrarru or *WNHU«*wru, and should at 
the same time be different from the special qualities of the 
soul. The latter saving clause is needed to prevent cogni- 
tions produced from them, simply because both are inti- 
mately united with the same erfsreyor, the soul. It is of 
course needless to remark that the word -J.'Hot in the defini- 
tion of '3HT!TOlfti<fcrTor in the text is to he taken for WWffH 


Instrumental 

cause. 


3. The class of efficient causes comprises everything else 
that is necessary for the production of the 
effect but is not inseparable from it, such 
as the loom and the shuttle-cock in the 
case of the cloth-piece. Instrumental causes are of two- 
sorts, ‘ universal * which are eight ( t , 
and including uw and 3TUTT ) and ‘special* 

which are innumerable. The agent also appears to be in- 
cluded in this third class, which is as a matter of fact 
miscellaneous, and comprehends everything that is not in- 
cluded in the first t^o. Others first divide cause into two - 
lorts, principal fam) and accessary (3T5*PT), and then split 
up the principal cause into the above three classes, the group- 
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of accessaries consisting of all those minor circumstances 
which are required before production. Of the three sorts of 
causes mentioned above, the intimate cause is always a sub- 
stance, because no other padartha is capable of being the 
substratum of an intimate union ; the non-intimate cause 
must be either an aotion or a quality, and nothing else; 
while the instrumental causes may be of any kind. The 
above three sorts of causes exist, it is said, in the case of 
positive things only, the anuv having only an instrumental 
cause. Mere negation cannot have an intimate or a non- 
intimate cause as it does not reside in anything by intimate 
union. A remark to this effect is found in one copy of T. 
D. but its authority was not sufficient to warrant the addi- 
tion in our text. 


4. The name srosrariu is rather misleading, as it does 
not properly denote a cause which is not connected by 
with the effect. In this sense ftftmHui will also be 3WR- 
while one species of s wa gtiu proper will be excluded. 
The origin of the name can be explained only by supposing 
that the Naiyayikas first divided causes into two classes, 
those which are separable, and those which are inseparable 
from effects. The first are instrumental ; the second are of 
two sorts, material or aauitfi and non-material or eHMisiffl* 
So an swiNiitr simply means an inseparable cause which is 
different from Heqii?. The eraH^lfii+.KOl is not recognized 
by other system atists, and is an invention of the Naiyayikas, 
who, holding the theory of the utter distinctness of effect 
from cause, are obliged to assume a link to join the two. 
The advocates of regard cause and effect as united 

by the relation of identity ( ). Nor do they re- 
cognize In their opinion therefore causes are only 

two-fold, material ) and instrumental ( ftfaw ). 


5. It may be useful here to compare briefly the NySya 
classification of causes with those of Wes- 
tern philosophers. Aristotle mentions four 
kinds of causes • first, the Form proper to 
«4ach thing, called the formal cause or Quiddity by schoolmen. 


Classification of 
•i causes . 
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'When a potter makes a jar, he must first have in his mind 
an idea of what a jar is ; or when a house is built, the architect 
must first draw a plan on paper. This is the causa formalis 
of Aristotle, and appears to combine in itself two different 
conceptions of the Naiyayikas , namely, that of sntf? which 
is regarded as antecedent and necessary to the production 
of all things, and that of which often being a 

corresponds to the plan or shape of the product. 
The second cause of Aristotle, causa materiahs , is identical 
with the 3«JR}R or The third is the principle 

of movement that produced the thing, called causa efficient, 
corresponding to the of Nyiiya. The fourth is the 

reason and good of all things, called causa fmalis . There 
is nothing corresponding to a final cause in the Nyaya 
system, except perhaps the universal cause, desliuy ( ). 

A jar is made for carrying water, and so Aristotle would say 
that its final cause is the purpose for which it is to be 
used, namely, carrying water ; a Naiydyika would say that 
a particular jar was produced by the potter for the ultimate 
use and enjoyment of some unknown person who would buy 
it ; and so the of that buyer may be said to be a cause 
in the production of that jar. This notion of atSH 1 being a 
cause to every product seems to have been invented, like the 
final cause of Aristotle, to satisfy our moral intuition that 
nothing exists in this world without a purpose, and perhaps 
also to account for many phenomena in the world that can- 
not be explained more naturally. Bacon inveighed strongly 
against the final cause of Aristotle ; and similarly in 
India the universal causality of also came to be 

ignored by later sy6tematists, although it was never express- 
ly repudiated. 

6. In addition to the above four causes, the model or exemplar 
was considered as a necessary cause by the Pythagoreans 
and Piatonists, which model was nun, hers according to the 
former, and ufeas according to the latter. Naiyayilaa conceiv- 
ed a anft (tfcR or *lTR) to be eternally existing, in imitation 
of which the particular jars or cows were formed. In ad- 
dition to the Platonic enumeration of causes, Seneca insisted 
that time, space and motion ought to be regarded as causes 
Ncdydyikas included the first two under tie head of univer- 
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sal causes, and assigned a peculiar position to the last 
under the name of 5«rnm. Modern science has practically 
abandoned all these distinctions as useless and often impos- 
sible. As has been pointed out, it is sometimes very difficult 
to single out the material cause of a compound product from 
the efficient causes, while the formal and final causes are 
often nothing more than the thing itself. The only real distinc- 
tion perhaps is that between material and non-material or 
instrumental causes, that is, those which are inseparable 
from the product and those which are separable. Consequent- 
ly Vedantins mention only two causes, ( material ) 

and MIWT ( instrumental ). 


Sect. XU. 

" Of the three sorts of causes just mentioned that alone which 
i 8 peculiar is the 97 Jj 

1. In order to exclude the intimate and non-intimate causes 
which can never be SFfnr, we should either insert before 3f- 
mwm the additional qualification sqrqrRvW as N. B. 
suggests, or take the word 3TfrrU’JT0T itself as implying that 
condition, therefore is thatefficient cause which directly 
and immediately produces the effect by its own action. The 
present section seems to have been copied from Kesac a 
Misra's remark cf^r i T *m- 

rl^r 1 Annambhatta substitutes for ^rfSr- 

^PT, but probably intends to convey the same meaning. 
Hence sTBTUTTflT may be taken to mean and 

almost corresponds to what English lawyers call a 
proximate cause. This section sums up the intervening 
discussion about oausality. 


1 T. D. Bom. e«t P. 25. 
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Perception is the peculiar cause of perceptive knowledge 
'erceptive knowledge is the knowledge born of the contact 
e the organ with ( external ) dbject. It is twofold , un-~ 
fferentiated and differentiated . Of these , undifferentiated in 
e knowledge of a thing without its qualities , e. g. ‘ this in 
metking. 9 Differentiated is the knowledge of a thing with 
l its qualities . e. g. he is Dittha % he is a Brahman , he is black . 

1. and c being thus defined, the author now 

proceeds to define in order the four proofs 
pUon € . Pt and Ver ~ and the four kinds °f apprehension which 
stand in the relation of causes and effects 
spectively. Annambliatta uses the word srrg*$r for both 
l 6 proof and the resulting knowledge, but other writers 
ive done better in giving a separate name to the latter, viz. 
^rCTT,j50 that the proof is defined as ^TTc$7T;*i I h<M uiq. 
fchers again define sRPff as 1 or 

roR, 2 but Annambhatta seems to have deliberately used 
ft in order to include both right and wrong apprehensions 
le four divisions of smr are equally applicable to error, and 
ere is no need of defining them separately as the same 
;ually gives rise to both kinds of apprehensions. The 
ghtness or wrongness of a perception is determined by 
Lite extraneous reasons such as eftaPTR, and not by any 
fference of Of course the rightness or wrong- 

)ss when determined would affect the proof also, and make 
either correct or incorrect. The etymology of roTST in 
e sense of STRICT is explained as or 

fri%: , the presence of an organ at each object. In 
e sense of 3TR, the same word is explained differently as 
snftaftfTOft or knowledge which is 

tained through each organ. The sr?ro*rR is defined as 
it knowledge which is produced by the contact of organs 
th external objects. The word STMT is here used to exclude 
fasts’ which is also ^TfifETST^, while the epithet 
J differentiates ro? from other kinds of knowledge. 


1 T. K. Bom. ed. p. 8. 


2 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 27. 
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2. The process of perception is thus described by Vatsya- 
yana : aunOT wwt l l fT^nTO^fir. 1 Why 

then is one wPte'i only singled out as the cause of 
a percept ( ) when as a matter of fact three come 

into operation ? The reason, says the commentator, is that 
the last is peculiar to spust while the former two, viz. the 
contact of soul and mind and that of mind and organ are 
common to all kinds of knowledge. This definition of percep- 
tion is literally borrowed from Gotama'e aphorism, which 
however limits its scope by adding three more epithets srsq- 
t ffow w af p ra r ft suygrurawnr . Of these denoting 

uncontradicted knowledge, excludes 3nwr which comes 
under ?TR ; while arsmrifsu ( unnamable ) and oOewuMre 
( differentiated) denote the two kinds of JPCST, WWWt and 
5TR. Annnmhhatta ’*■ definition includes srufu^TT 
( reminiscence ) and also tTPTfnrfq-^T, such as that of pleasure, 
pain etc. as well as that of Soul. No organ of sense is 
needed in the case of the last as there is mind which is accep- 
ted to be 

2. The definition however is defective in one important 
respect, namely, that it does not include 
An objection. ysgrufugr which, being R3T, is not ff*M- 

^rf^T3T«j'. Another definition of sr?U$T is 
therefore given by N. B. which applies to both divine and 
human knowledge, viz. sjTTqraTuraj 3TPf Percept 

requires no previous knowledge for its ssvor. atgRtw is 
caused by sffrtffSnw, 5TT5T by ^la^STPT ; by 

and by but no such previous knowledge is required ' 

for perceptive knowledge. This latter definition also is not 
perfect, for it excludes the most important portion of 
perceptive knowledge, namely, the which is 

born out of Some no doubt exolude the whole 

from the province of perception, and so according 
to them the definition will be aoourate ; but of this later. . 
S. M. gives only as the definition of 

but this, besides involving all faults chargeable to Annum - 
bhatta's definition, is liable to the serious objection of being 
applicable to all kinds of knowledge, sinoe all cognitions are 
products of mind which is an fftra; Hence Annambhatta’s defl— 


1 Vat. on O. a 1.1. A 
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nition is the best, and has been most commonly accepted. Its 
aranfff on jpQWrmg can be explained away, as N. B. remarks,, 
by an admission that the definition being borrowed from 
Gotama himself than whom no higher authority can be cit- 
ed, must be regarded as not intended to apply to 
God 's knowledge in fact stands on an altogether different 
level from our own, and the divisions and definitions 
of the human knowledge ought not to be extended to the 
divine. The divisions and sub-divisions of ?l%, for instance, 
given above do not at all apply to God 's knowledge. There 
can be no past remembrance, or recollection in the case 
of God, for all His knowledge is present and eternal. There 
is no for Him. Similarly neither inference, nor 

comparison, nor any other operation of derivative know- 
ledge can be attributed to Him, who, being omniscient, 
perceives all things directly and does not require the aid of 
any mediate proof. All knowledge of God is therefore 
JTfq^rarrr ; and, being of so different a kind from our own, will 
require a separate definition for itself. The defect of syjTfk 
on that account is not therefore of much weight. 

3. Perceptive knowledge is r f various kinds. The divisions 
and sub-divisions will be as follows- — 



28 
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Divisions of 

STcW 


The distinotion between and ftfteero will be 

explained later. The first is divided into 
ordinary , namely, that derived from 
organs of sense, and extraordinary , that 
not so derived. The ordinary percept is six-fold, accord- 
ing to the six organs, smell, taste, vision, touch, hearing, 
and mind. The extraordinary percept, otherwise called STTOT- 
*n%, is three-fold. The first ( STOP*# fm 

*rsr ) is that in which the knowledge of a general notion, 
e. g. ^PJfSr, is comprehended immediately upon the direct 
perception of^RT. When we see a jar we do not know the 
jar alone but get also the general class-notion of jar ; this 
latter is derived by extraordinary perception, because a 
is not perceptible by any organ of sense. The second kind 
called is that in which one percept gives rise to 

another, as when one perceives a piece of sandal-wood at a 
distance, one at once knows that it is fragrant. Here the 
fragrance could be perceived neither by the eye, nor by the 
nose as the sandal-piece was at a distance ; it is therefore 
apprehended by a kind of extraordinary perception. The 
third kind belongs exclusively to Yogms who, by means 
of their superhuman powers, can perceive objects im- 
perceptible to others. 1 2 It can be easily seen that while the 
third kind of extraordinary perception is hypothetical, the 
first two are varieties of associated knowledge, and should 
properly go under judgments derived by what is called 
immediate inference. Annambhatta does not mention these 
and therefore it is doubtful whether he accepted them. 
Probably he did, as there is nothing in his book inconsistent 
with them. 


4. As the author himself declares at the end of the next 
section that STFJ^T is the ^jj of there ought to be no 

doubt on the point, but it should be noted that so far as the 
definition of STTO$r?TRr is concerned, it is applicable to either 
view of ww* If compared with the definition of argritfrf 
( Tf TO^f SfTO 3TTO ) it favours the view of being the 

sivqrsrsrar just as <tcto5t is that of 3T3TOf<T ; but the word 


1 T. K Bom. ed. p. 9 ‘; B. I\ 63-4 

2 See Note 2 under Sect. 37, p. 1VT Supra . 
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need not be here strictly c mstrued in the sense of bjing 
directly or immediately produced. 

5. A percept is of two kinds, indeterminate and determi- 
nate, or if we may adopt Whately’s terms, 
N irtikcUpaka * and im complex and complex. When a thing 
gradually comes within the range of our 
sight, we first simply apprehend that there is something, and 
it is after some time and after we have observed the thing 
more closely that we recognize it to be a particular thing 
having particular qualities. The first is called or 

while the second is or 

3TR is defined as ‘ that knowledge in which there is no sr^ff- 
<TT t ? while is ‘that in which it exists/ is 

already explained as the property of a particular cognition 
which distinguishes it as the cognition of a particular object 
from other cognitions, e. g. ^RR i s the srenr of tc^tr 
which distinguishes it from V75TR’. 1 It is evident that the 
presupposes the previous knowledge of snprRT, 
that is, we cannot know that a particular thing is ^R unless 
we first know what *RR is. The maxim is RTq^nrsrqrirr 
that is, we connot apprehend the 
qualified without first knowing the qualification. The ^rsr- 
^TT3r?TR is essentially the knowledge of-the qualified object, 
for its is nothing more than the qualities of the object, 
wnile the firarcrejTR, being a knowledge of the object 
itself without the qualities, clearly precedes the 
T. D. defines as 

‘knowledge which comprehends the relation of the 
qualified and the qualifications such as name, class, etc/ 
We already possess a previous knowledge of ^rr, 
and other qualities, acquired by former experience. We 
then see some unknown idling come within our vision. At 
first we only feel that it is some flung ; that is, we apprehend 
only the most general of its attributes, namely, *TtTT or 
this is the or indeterminate knowledge, 

for in it the thing is not yet determined or distinguished 
from other things. At this stage wo have two separate 
knowledges, the kn >wied.ga o ' the object -R as some filing 


1 S^o Note under Sjc. .'55, p. ISO, Sapnu 
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and the previous knowledge of TOW; but there is no connec- 
tion between the two, and hence both these individual 
knowledges are They are then combined to- 

gether and form a joint knowledge TOWTOT TO in which 
TOW appears as the TOTT of the other. Those which 
were at first separate are combined and connected with each 
other and thus the joint knowledge becomes or 

In this way we first apprehend qualities separately 
and then tack them to the object. These qualities are 
chiefly of four sorts, snr, w.ut, snift and n^TT. In the 
sentence 333 # aignm <1=31% we have instances of the 
four kinds, being SR ( quality ), 333 W heing a #5ir 
( proper name ), VtgTOlw being 3ni% ( class ), and denot- 
ing the action Each of these properties as w’ell 

as the individual in whom they reside are first apprehended 
separately, and then results the complex perception ex- 
pressed in the sentence. 

6. The two kinds of knowledge being thus distinguished, 
the question arises why they are both re- 
kal^karcJgvizid. cognized. The *TOtT* 5TO is the subject 
of our daily consciousnes and cannot be 
ignored ; but the according to Naiyayikas is 

not actually perceived and is to be inferred only. The in- 
ference is stated by T. D. and is briefly expressed in the 
maxim quoted above, snBtfirriTO.qw 
The Nyoya theory therefore clearly appears fo be that the 
5Ttsr alone constitutes percept proper, while iBtTOTWs 
is 6imply assumed as a necessary condition of it. 


7. It may not be amiss hereto go a little deeper into the 
merits of this theory of two sorts of 
flirvfka/paka 11 ab0Vt perceptive knowledge. In the first place 
it should be noted that altbcugb orthodox 
systematists generally agree in the Nylya doctrine of the 
two kinds of knowledge,' the Bavddlas radically differ from 
them in taking the alcre to be the the true per- 
ceptive knowledge, and the to be neither real nor 

perceived. The qual iti es according to them having no objective 


1. SSnkhya*T. K. p. 93. 
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existence, the OTCTTOTfflT cannot be real, but only a sub- 
jective conception like a barren woman’s son, while the fir 
being concerned with the thing itself is real. 1 This 
argument of the Bauddhas is no doubt based on their general 
theory of the falsity of material existence, but its import- 
ance to us consists in its pointing out the weakness of 
the Nyaya doctrine. Even taking the Nyaya definition of 
JTrq’ST it is evident that can hardly be called 

5rai$T as it is merely a combination of the several knowledges 
of the qualities with the indeterminate knowledge of the 
property-less object. therefore is not simple and 

direct knowledge gained immediately through the contact 
of the senses with the objects: it is complex and mediate 
like or and does not therefore deserve to be 

called sjvsrtfr, if we accept the definition of given in 

the book. 

8. The alone is really derived from 

while the consists of inferences based partly on fklk- 

^T^and partly on previous knowledge. When a ship for 
instance appears on the ocean near the horizon, we first see 
only a black spot, w-hich gradually enlarges. From this 
and from like observations made before, we infer that the 
lines above the spot must be the masts and the thing must 
be a ship. Similarly in we first see indistinctly a 

thing which appears to have the same form as that of a jar 
with which we are familiar; and hence w r e infer that the 
round thing must be a This is virtually the same process 
as the proof TTOR by which a gayal is likened to a cow. 
Besides we must have the knowledge of the name before 
wo can cognize the thing as ^ ; and hence also is 

necessary for sr??r^r. Determinate knowledge is there- 

fore properly speaking a mediate cognition obtained by the 
operation of several other proofs. The remarks of an English 
writer on Logic are very apposite on this point* 

“What we term a fact or an observation , is seldom an absolutely sin- 
gle or individual conscious impression. We speak of the fact that high 
water at Leith follows high water at London by a certain definite inter- 
val ; but this is far beyond any individual impression upon our senses • 


1. V. 8. Up. Calc, ed.% 58. 
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It is a generality of considerable compass, the result of the comparison 
of many separate observations.. ..There is a process of induction requi- 
te in order to establish such a fact ; and all the securities for sound- 
ness in the inductive proofs are called into play.’'* 

And again *• — 

“It is from previous knowledge that we know that we are looking at 
a needle (magnet), and that its direction is north. The simplest 
observation is thus a mixture of intuition and inference ; and our habit 
of joining the two is one cause of error in the act of observing.'* 

Are not the Bauddhas then nearer the truth when they 
call the the percept proper, and the a 

mere combination of conceptions that are according to them 
devoid of external reality ? And are not Naiuoyihie inconsis- 
tent in including under which is ex hypothese 

born of only ? But this conclusion cannot be 

accepted ; for once we accept it, the despairing of the 

BauCdhcs, that all the world is a falsity and a mirage, 
necessarily follows. being indeterminate cannot give 

us any mental notion ; while if it he the only all other 
proofs which essentially depend upon STr^r as their start- 
ing point will be without basis and therefore void. It is 
the that forms the real basis of all our mental 

processes. To deprive it of its primary and authentic charac- 
ter is therefore to take away the very foundation of our 
knowledge of the external world and thus to reduce it to a 
mere delusion and a snare. 

9. Here indeed we have a dilemma which cannot be 

solved by observation or reasoning, be- 
A partial solution cause ]i es a t the root of observation 

itself. Various solutions, more or less 
plausible, have been offered, out of which we are concerned 
with only that which is furnished by later Naiyayiki is, and 
which, though not quite satisfactory, at least absolves them 
from inconsistency. according to this school of 

Naiyayikas is neither g?qr$T, nor 3I3T&R, nor any other kind? 
of 3I5W, and can hardly come under itself, as it gives 


1* Bain : Deductive Logic p. 36-7. 
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rise to no sq^r^rr. It can be neither OTT nor 3W?r, for 
as it has no neither the definition &&&&&&$ 

nor 3TrTS[f^ ftrV&nWTi applies to it. It is no doubt ?n*T 
but spTR of a peculiar kind and quite distinct from other 
cognitions. While other cognitions have defined objects 
i«T), properties (Wl?) and relations (?f^T), says 

Nilakantha , has none of these ; and so it is altogether of a, 
different kind. Its position therefore under ought to be 
not as a subdivision of Ursr$T as Annamhhatta has placed 
it, but rather as a subdivision of 3Tg*rv above STOT; thus : - 

(apprehension) 


(indeterminate) (determinate) 

I 

I ""I 

SPRT OTOT r 

having no is thus discriminated from all 

detei'minate cognitions such as percepts, judgments, analogies 
and verbal knowledge, and may be given the name of sensa- 
tion, while the may be called percept proper. 

This is in accordance with Kant’s division of apprehension 
into perception proper and sensation proper. This restric- 
tion of the meaning of the words perception and percept and 
their discrimination from sensation proper are accepted by 
a high authority. “Sensation”, says Prof. Fleming, “pio- 
perly expresses that change in the state of the mind which is 
produced by an impression upon an organ of sense (of which 
change we can conceive the mind to be conscious, without 
any knowledge of external objects) : perception on the other 
hand expresses the knowledge or intimations we obtain by 
means of our sensations concerning the qualities of matter 
and consequently it involves, in every instance, the notion of 
externality or outness which it is necessary to exclude in 
order to seize the precise import of the word sensation . ” 1 
This restricted use of perception to denote the cognitions of 
external objects through the senses was introduced by Reid 
and Kant and is now generally accepted. So that we may- 
very well call sensation and percep- 

I Fleming : Vocabulary of Philosophy p. 443. 
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tion or rather percept . In this way the dilemma hinted abov 
can be removed partially at least. 

10. The determinate cognitions will have many varietie* 
according as they are more or less mediate, and the mediur 
is of different kinds. If it is the cognition of a real externa 
object, it is SRTST; if it is a judgment obtained by a combina 
tion of two or more propositions, it is 3T31*TT?T ; if an analog; 
between two objects known by comparison, it is srqfirfd 
and if a notion derived from the meaning of words, it i 
verbal knowledge. The therefore may b 

mediate and yet sufficiently distinguishable from othe 
cognitions. Nor is the definition wj quit 

Inapplicable to ^RTCq^qq^icqrsr ; for although it is not solel; 
due to and although a ^Rq>q of one kind or anothe 

is present in all kinds of apprehension, the is th 

direct and immediate cause of while in STJOTfi 

etc. other operations of the mind intervene. The constituen 
cognitions, which by combining form the complex m* 
q^qqrsTrqrsr, are necessarily obtained by wnpq, whil 
in 3TgmTK they need not be so obtained. The 
as well as the process of combining the separate cognition 
•of qualities so as to form one which comes afte 

may be called the ^iWcqTqr*. 1 In this way tb 
Nyaya doctrine may with some modifications be reconcile 
with our common experience. Kesavj. Misra attempts 
very curious compromise which, though easily compreher 
sible, is faulty as it reduces WW and snqPT to mere relativ 
notions. He lays down three varying pairs of STTO an 
for srasr, viz. ffanr, and 

When is W, is the and m S refr i 

; when is qr^, ?tfRT^q is the and MpTOW 1 

io -4TqTT and when f^TT which results from knowledge i 
W, is the and ^TT?^q^ is sqrrqrr. 1 But thi 

compromise is not accepted by later writers. 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 27. 
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SECT. XLIII. 

The contact of organ and object , which is the cause of 
Perception, is of six kinds:- 1 Conjunction „ 2 Intimate union 
with the conjoint , 3 Intimate union with the intimately united with 
the conjoint , 4 Intimate union, t> Intimate union with the intimate- 
ly united, and 6 Connection of the attribute with the subject. 
Conjunction is the contact producing perception of the jar by the 
eye . Intimate union with the conjoint is the contact producing the 
perception of the colour of a jar , as the colour is intimately 
united with the jar which is conjoint wtih the eye. Intimate union 
with the intimately united is the contact in perceiving 
the genus of a lour, as colour is intimately united with the 
jar conjoint with eye, and the genus of colour is intimately 
united therewith. Intimate union is the contact in the perception 
of word by the organ of hearing , as the organ of hearing is the 
ether in the cavity of the ear, (since) word is ths quality of ether 
and the quality and the qualified are intimately united. Intimate 
union with the intimately united is the contact in cognizing 
the genus word, as the genus is intimately united with word which 
is intimately united with ( organ of) hearing. The connection of the 
attribute and subject is the contact in the perception of 
negation, as the negation cf a jar is an attribute of a place in 
contact with the eye wherever a place is devoid of a jar. The 
knowledge thus produced tram the sixfold contact is Percept . 
Its peculiar cause is the organ . Hence orga i is perception. 

1. Having defined as the product of the contact of 
the organs of sense with their appropriate 
The six contacts, objects, the author now enumerates and 
illustrates the six varieties of this contact 
chat is, six ways in which the different organs may come in 
•contact with their objects. Three of these contacts are 
primary, viz. and and the other 

•three are combinations of the two former, viz, 

and W&mnzj? . The organ of sight be- 
ing a X&T comes in actual contact with a substance like a 
jar when it sees it ; and so the is the ordinary 

- conjunction . The eye perceives also the colour of as 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. 1'. 27. 
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colour is the special quality of light of which the eye is 
formed, but the organ, being a 3^T, cannot have direct conjun- 
ction with the quality of another substance ; and hence the 
contact of the eye with is intimate union 

with the conjoined , the being intimately united with the 
TVS which is conjoined with the organ. The snra on view 
is also perceived by the organ of sight, because the 
Naiyayikas have laid down a maxim, ngggrit 

fkzm rT^ct murd ^ih, 1 ‘ the organ which 

apprehends a thing also apprehends the *Tri<T and fliRW on 
that thing as well as its negation. 1 ttswi^ is therefore per- 
ceived by the eye by means of the contact 
intimate union with a thing ( tvs^x ) which is intimately 
united with a substance ( ^ ) that is in conjunction with 
the organ. The fourth contact is simple intimate union, as 
that of srR, organ of hearing, which, being is 

intimately united with its product the sound. The differ- 
ence between sfra’ and other organs is that, while the latter 
are products ( reqnT ) of their corresponding elements, such 
as the eye of light, the nose of earth and the taste of water, 
the sfrsr is the all-pervading ether itself in its elemental 
form, defined and conditioned by the cavity of the ear. 
Sound therefore as a product of the ether has direct intimate 
union with STR, while other qualities are not so directly 
brought into contact with their corresponding organs, 3T*3T 
being apprehended by W, its ITS 31*37* r is obviously ap- 
prehended by ?m%fnra*rrar, intimate union with a thing 
( 3T5? ) intimately united with the organ. The last qfk&k 
will be noticed further on. 

In the case of other organs also the same contacts will be 
found efficient. The only organ besides the eye which, ac- 
cording to some, apprehends substances and therefore has 
conjunction with them is the organ of touch. The three 
external organs, nro, and sffsr, apprehend qualities only; 
and the kind of contact operating in the case of each object 
apprehended by these senses can be easily determined. 


1 T. K. Bom. od. p. 10. 
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2. The subject is involved in some intricacy owing to the 

difference that exists in the perceptive capa- 
perceived and how . C1 fr of the various organs. Some organs are 
said to perceive substances and qualities, 
while others perceive qualities only. Hence we must distin- 
guish between the perception of substances and the percep- 
tion of qualities, actions and generalities. £nr, ^ and*UOT«J, 
are, according to all, perceived by their respective organs 
and by means of appropriate contacts. Perception of these 
therefore is divided into six kinds according to the six 
organs of sense namely srranr, *qrr$TH, afir%r. 

and nrnw, while the things perceived are respectively the 
qualities, odour, savour, colour, touch, sound, pleasure, and 
pain, as well as their generalities and negations. 1 Substan- 
ces, however, are held to be perceivable by two senses only, 
the sight and the touch, the remaining four organs being 
capable of perceiving qualities only. As to the perception 
of substances by sight there is not and cannot be any doubt, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to whether the organ 
of touch is capable of perceiving a substance. The ancient 
Naiyayikas answer is in the negative, asserting that 

is a necessary condition for every external 
touch ceptl ° n hy perception of a substance, while the 
moderns answer in the affirmative saying 
that can be also efficient for external perception. 

The controversy has been already explained in a previ- 
ous Note. 2 3 

3. VisvanUtha lays down a rule which is as it were a 
compromise between the two views : — 

“ A substance having a manifested touch is apprehended 
by the organ of touch, and also touch. Everything except 
colour that is perceived by the eye is perceived by the organ 
of touch also ; but ( manifested ) colour is necessary even in 


1 B. P. 51. * 

2 See Note p. 117. Supra. 

3 B. P. 25. 
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these oases. ,f is thus declared to be capable of perceiv- 
ing, but only when the thing is also visible to the eye ; and 
the same will probably be the case with the other organs. 
Thus neither touch nor savour nor odour can be perceived 
in atoms which have no manifested colour. This compromise 
however is not tenable, for, if strictly taken, the touch in 
air and the sound in ether should always be imperceptible 
as the two substances have no manifested colour ; but this 
cannot be accepted, and so the necessity of for all 

perceptions must be confined to substances only. This is the 
ancient view and also that of Annambhatta. Me has declared 
air to be imperceptible and inferrible from the existence of 
touch, while touch itself is defined as a quality perceived 
by the aerial cuticle ( Rnrrsir SW ). It is clear therefore that 
he accepts the capacity of to perceive qualities, but not 
substances unless the latter possess ^FT^T. Similarly 
the 9TR can perceive sound but not ether, both because it 
has not and also because it is not distinct from the 

organ. As regards it is to be noted that while 

pleasure, pain etc. are perceived by the mind, the human 
soul is perceptible according to the Naujuyilc&s , but not 
according to the Vaisesilcaj . 1 2 Annambhatta holds the 
Vaisesika view. By thus distinguishing the perception of 
substances from that of qualities we can, it seems, remove 
the apparent discrepancy between several passages of T. S. 
and T. D., in some of which the author appears to limit the 
term to only, while in others as in the pres- 

ent, he talks of the perception by other organs such as 
and Rar. In the case of substances there is only 

and perhaps RPer also ; while in the case of qualities there 
are six kinds which, though nowhere expressly mentioned by 
the author, can be inferred from his mentioning sitsr in the 
present passage. In conclusion he declares the organ 
itself to be the that is the of thereby 

removing any doubt as to whether he takes or 

to be the 

4. The five contacts account for the perception of the 
first four categories, f^tv, being a is unpercepti- 

1 B. P. 49 ; see Note 6 under Seo. 17, p. 144, Supra . 

2 See on this Note p. 191, Supra . 
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ble. The cases of qwow and am are specially provided 
for by the sixth rrf^T called f^ttpnf^rsqm?. This last is 
of a peculiar kind, and is assumed to ac- 
The sixth contact. coun t f or the perception of negation and 
intimate union according to those in 
whose opinion both are perceptible, and of negation only 
according to those who deny the perceptibility of mm?. 
Visvanatha says :--3T«nrsr??% mmmtmar 4 -H 
%g. I gSTWEmt 3 5T mm?: 3>'?2T:. 1 The Naiyilyilcas hold 
mm? to he perceptible by l?5T?orr it 'M TO , wiiile the Vai- 
sesikas regard it as mm%? and inferrible only. Annam- 
bhatta as usual holds the Vnisesika view, as may be easily 
guessed from his proving *m?T? by inference in T. D. on 
Sect. 79. The t%5T i mfe5T r -??T? is therefore confined, accord- 
ing to our author, to the perception of negation, which re- 
quires a special contact because neither nor mm? is 

possible in the case of arm?. Negation, not being a sub- 
stance, cannot exist by itself; nor can it reside in any other 
substance by mt?t?, as it is neither quality, nor action, nor 
gnffT. How does it then exist in the world, and how 
is it apprehended ? It is conceived, replies the Xaiyayika, 
as a properly ( ?W ) of its that is of the thing on 

which it exists. Thus in a cognition the ?HT- 

*IT? is spoken of as the tIstw of the; which is the 

fiRim, their relation T?5T<T»m%src?m? being expressed by the 
termination mi- Now let us see how this cognition takes 
place. We observe the spot c f ground and see no jar on it 
The spot of ground, being a substance, is perceived by the 
contact *m*T, that is, it is physically connected with the 
ssg: ; but the usirn? on can come into 
contact with the eye through only. The there- 

fore by which the ?£WT? on is perceived is the contact 
between the and ?a<7, i. e. mit*T plus that between 

and ?7T?T?, i. e. fasten the combined contact 
being named ?^W.!35i’lon'55i T ??i?. or rather 
tStji*??T?. Now the relation existing be- 

tween HUBS and mrrm?, though spoken of as one, may be 
split up into two ; that is, the relation of ?ST*tl? with 
may be called and that of with ?m?nr 


1. 8. M. Calc. ed. p, 53. 
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Hence QsiHuifastujuTq' is often spoken of as tv 
contacts, and f^rnrartff^F'T, or taking the 

in their enlarged form, ««4U f er$) q uifl l and 

m. Thus the perception of on is effected l 

means of two contacts, not of course jointly but alterm 
tively ; that is, either of the two contacts serves the purpos 
But why should two contacts operate in the perception ( 
when one only suffices for the perception of U? 
The reason is that the existence of on ’BJT5T may l 

expressed in two ways, or ^JjT^ 

both of which propositions, though conveying the sam 
meaning, namely, the negation of ^ on are different i 
grammatical form and therefore produce different cogn 
tions. In TCraraTSffdq , is the f^T*7 and reTMHT i 
mnrnr, while in 'ttVimtSTm, ^STTWr being in th 

nominative is the and the locative is its 

The first cognition is principally that of as possessin 
^nmrnr (^crT^n^T%Tfrff ), the second cognition is that of 
*TT^ as residing in ) ; or to use technical e: 

pressions already explained, the first cognition has fc 

its nr3T<aT and for its 5T3HT, while the secor 

has wnrnr for its and *£? for its 5T^r? ( propertj 

Thus the two cognitions being different in form and havir 
a different WR respectively, the contacts operating 
produce them are also different. In the first 
the eye is # 5 ^ with of which is Rstqruj, ar 

therefore the is Hg^h;^^i^uirTr ; in the secor 

T3cT% the eye is tfg^Fs with v&m of which vrenn 

is ftsps*, and therefore the is 

As these two cognitions, though differing in form, ai 
identical in meaning, they are conjointly and brief] 
expressed in the text as being produced by the compoun 

5. One might ask here, why should there not he two co# 
nitions i n the perception of ^ sim ilar to those in the perceptic 
nf V We can say as well as ^T=TT iT%, t 

that in one case VZ is the resPTOT of >£fr ft, and in the othc 
nxTTV is the nrSPTJT of ^rt ; and therefore there ought to he tvs 
contacts corresponding to these two cognitions in tl 
perception of ^Ti also. But this is not so, for we neve 
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perceive verm* by itself but only as a property of and 
•so the double relation subsisting between tjsrj and TO is 
required to be taken into account ; while we perceive by 
itself, and there is no necessity of bringing in ’gjrTjy. In the 
case of TOHi", the eye is directly connected with and 
through it with the awnr; while in the case of TO it is directly 
connected with TO' itself, and therefore there is only one 
namely 3utu. 

6, V. V. reads simply frorgorcrr instead of 

in the text, and mentions as a reason for 
ed. re ° lH<l ^ lS> hi s preference that the T. S. gives an 
example of r^STgorffr only, and so may 
have intended to limit the to that alone. But it will 

be clear from the above explanation that V. V. ’s reading as 
well as the reason for preferring it are both wrong. Although 
T. S. gives an instance of rgsrpTOr only, T. D. supplies the 
desideratum which V. V. seems not to have noticed. 


7. As the negation of TO on ’JT? is perceived by wgrFfTOr- 
'PTOrarwSi’T, so the negation of TOf5<r on 

xUth r contac^ the vice verHa is Perceived by %rt>- 

^!T%cTftiTWfTr, the eye being with ^RT 
which is with frgqr of which ^qrrnnr is a R5T«pir. Simi- 
larly the negation of qzwtf on is perceived by ^hirF* 

( R?)*T*TinT-( RSTT )^FflT%rr- ( tfiRTR )R5f<T0TrTr ; and so on with 
other organs and the negations of the ir corresponding objects, 
however is perceived by simple R5R0TcTT, not §r%*r- 
for is the rSttot of 9TT3T itself as 

the organ is identical with 3TnFT5T which is the real arntovcor 
of 5T*2[RPTR ( ®- the 3T*TR of <FR on RR ) is appre- 
hended by srRSR^fRarf^^rqTirprr. 1 Both and fafamr 

are therefore of two kinds, rrH*R^^m-^RcTr simply, and 

; the first two in the perception by 
sfrsr and correspond tq WRR and WRrHTfRR contacts, the 
latter two in the case of other organs and correspond to the 
other three contacts*. R^WR^R*TR mentioned by Annamr 
bixatta is therefore not a simple contact bat has five varieties, 
corresponding to the first five contacts, although all of them 


1 T. K. liom. ed. P. 9: S. M Calc. e l. p. 53-1. 
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are comprised under one name as they all have a common.' 
element, or 

t 

8. T. D. here introduces a discussion as to why a fifth proof 
called which is accepted by 2ft- 

^'Annpo.ldhdht rriammkas and Vedantins is not recognized 
by the Naiyayikas. The former hold that 
awro is not perceptible because there can be no manner of 
contact between a substantial organ and a pure negation, and 
have therefore to account for the apprehension of negation 
by a fifth proof called ( non-perception ); while the 

Naiyayikas hold that 3W3T is perceptible by the same organ 
which perceives its smronft, but by means of a peculiar tfR- 
^ called So that one party assumes a 

separate proof to account for and the other as- 
sumes a separate The arguments on both sides are 

equally specious and interminable, and the controversy is at 
last reduced to a determination of the comparative simplicity 
(OTTO) of the two rival assumptions. The Naiyayikas however 
cannot wholly dispense with sig'TOT^r. TOra* is not a thing 
that is independently known. The cognition of 3W? neces- 
sarily depends on the previous knowledge of its counter- 
entity (TO) and its support ■( ). Now the fact that 

we never perceive TOT*TO wherever there is TO shows 
that there is a relation of contrariety between the 
two, and that the absence of the one must be ascertained 
before the other can be apprehended. This ascertainment 
of the absence of TO, or 3*TOOT%, is therefore deemed to be 
a necessary condition for the perception of TOg ; 
that is, 3ig<TOT% is a TOOTfT ( accessory ) of the 
which perceives TOPTO on TOOT Now what is this^TOOT®* ?' 
It is not simply the not-perceiving or not- finding ; for 
though we do not perceive TO in darkness, we do not also 
perceive TOPTO there. The ( non-perception ) must 

be that is, must be 4 inconsistent with 

the hypothetical assumption of the existence of its mffrfpfr 
TO/ It is not sufficient that we do not perceive TO; we must 
not perceive it in a place, where, from all surrounding cir- 
cumstances, we would naturally expect to find it, but do not 
•owing to its actual absence. The sespraw must therefore bo 
preceded by an ascertainment that no unfavourable circum- 
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stances such as darkness exist which would prevent even a 
present n? from being psrcaived. T. D.’s expression 

has been dissolved and interpreted 
by Nilakantti'i in two ways both of which really convey the 
Same meaning. The simpler method is frfiferTJTTrff'tcT qygfjt- 

* that non-perception which is 
inconsistent with the assumed existence of srfsrowr. " is 
an assumption or hypothesis ( a redudio ad absurdum as it it 
sometimes called ) which is for a moment taken for granted 
for the purpose of proving the contrary. So here we first 
assume the UTTOWm, i. e the existence of U7, in the* 
place, and then reject it as false because that UT&TTfihrTar is 
not perceived although all the conditions are favourable. 
Our reasoning is U’ra ^FrerfNTJTWT ‘if there 

had been V* here, we should have necessarily perceived it 
just as we perceive ‘WTO,* the perception of showing 

that the usual conditions for are existing. By this 

we assume the existence of WZ in the place. But 
this assumption is inconsistent with the actual fact that 
we do not perceive the and must be therefore rejected. 
In this way our non-perception of which was doubtful 
at first is made certain by the intermediate assumption 
and its rejection. It is this fully ascertained non-perception 
that assists the eye in apprehending The compound 

may also be dissolved as frffen 3*nm%TT srmuTfn^t 
w&r&x rarriw m 3<wr*vr rTrxrm 

‘that non-perception which is opposed not to the real exis- 
tence of but to its assumed existence. 7 Either way the 
result is the same, that the non-perception must be first as- 
certained by a proper enquiry that the ^ does not really exist. 
But even this periphrasis is not enough to guard the definition 
from a fault. Merit ( wi ) and demerit ( awl ) being qualities 
of the soul are imperceptible ; if therefore one after looking 
for them in vain concludes that they do not exist at all, one 
will be quite wrong, for the imperceptibllity of merit and 
SO 
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demerit is inherent and not due to their non-existence, 
eqgsjli** is therefore qualified with dfar, so that the asoer* 
tained non-perception must be of a thing capable of being 
perceived. In the Naiyayika view therefore 3RT* is perceived 
by the $1 qui ( i. e. as a property of its 

support ) with the accessory aid of a that 

is, an ascertained non-perceptible object. The Naiyayikas 
have thus to make two assumptions, one of a new 
and another of its accessory while the Mtmamsakae 

are satisfied with one assumption only, namely that of a 
new snTTBT or SHTT^OT. T. D. thinks that the first two being 
only subordinate, there is greater in assuming those 

two than in assuming the last one ; because it is simpler to 
assume two operations ( ^TTOT ) than to recognize a separate 
instrument ( ^Tcrr ). Besides the relation ft^rrori wTHrw is 
not really a new thing ; but it is identical with the srnfosTiir 
itself, for when we say that there is TCTWW on 
we really mean nothing more than that there is 
and nothing else. Hence Nllakantha defines 
fijf TSTgr? as The only new 

assumption is that of 3jwg<3iei? which is also common 
to the MimUmsakas. The difference between the two 
schools is simply that th9 one calls it accessory, the other 
principal. 

9. It may not be out of place here to notice a distinction 
between a cognition and its appropriate proof. Cognition 
resulting from sTcsrjyrsrw&l perception is a percept ; but the 
contrary is not true ; a percept does not*necessarily arise 
from perception alone. It may arise from another kind 
of proof, such as 3T 5 ? or Both Nyaya and Mi- 

mamsa agree in holding that 3WT* is an object of 
perception. But the sirq^r of a thing according to Mi» 
mamta does not depend upon its resulting from sr^r^rg^ni 
A Pedantic writer remarks on this point, qfsfhgfT STfiWr 
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-?*TV 2 , T*TJT;<r 1 I Perceptive knowledge is not: necessarily 
caused by perception ; it may be caused by ^Tjg^ a s mrui or 
by 5T**Jmn*, just as in the sentence! “ Thou art the tenth/ 9 
the cognition of being the tenth, though a percept, is not 
caused by perception, but by word. 


10. The remark of the Vedanta- Paribhasa quoted at the 
end of the last preceding Note is important 
of Perception*™* as lowing that the Nyaya ideas of percep- 
distinguished from tioa and percept materially differ from 
that of others. those of other schools, and that Annamr 

bhattus definitions of them will not at all be accepted as 
correct by Veddntic writers. The Naiyayika theory of per- 
ception and in fact of all knowledge is essentially physical. 
All cognitions ( ) are conceived to be merely qualities 

residing in the soul which is a substance, and exactly in 
the same way as the quality of blueness or whiteness resides 
in the jar. These cognitions again are all primarily 
derived from perceptive experience which is again founded 
on the physical contact of senses with external objects. 
There is nothing idealistic or supersensuous in this 
matter-of-fact and almost mechanical theory of the origin 
of our ideas. This is the reason why the Nyaya - Vaise&ika 
system has become so thoroughly reilistic, and why it is 
strenuously opposed by the ideal and pantheistic philo- 
sophers of the Sdmkhya and Veduntic schools. The Nyaya 
theory of perception has a very close resemblance to 
Locke *8 doctrine of sensationalism and may be described 
almost in his own words. Locke considers that all our 
knowledge is derived from experience which is tivo-fold, 
44 observation employed either about external sensible 
objects or about the internal operations of our minds, per- 
reived and reflected upon by ourselves. ” These two sources 
-of our ideas are thus described; — 


1 Vedanta- Par ibhusG, Calc. «d. p. £5. 
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“ First. Our senses conversant about partioular sensible- 
objects, do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of 
things, according to those various ways wherein those objects do 
affect them ; and thus we come by those ideas we have of yellow 
white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those which 
we call sensible qualities ; which when I say that the senses* 
convey into the mind, T mean, they from external objects convey 
into the mind what produces there those perceptions. This great- 
source of most, of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our 
senses, and derived by them to the understanding, I call, sensation. 

“ Secondly. The other fountain from which experience 
furnisbeth the understanding with ideas, is the perception of 
the operations of our own minds within us as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got; which operations when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding- 
with another set of ideas which could not be had from things 
without ; and such are perception, thinking, doubting, believing, 
reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the different actings of our 
own minds ; which we being conscious of and observing in our- 
selves, do from these receive into our understanding as distinct 
ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our senses. " * * * 

«* The understanding seems to me not to have the least glim- 
mering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with the ideae 
of sensible qualities, which are all those different perceptions 
they produce in us ; and the mind furnishes the understand- 
ing with ideas of its own operations." 1 

This may almost be mistaken for a translation of a pas- 
sage in some Nyaya work. Locke’s theory of senses has 
now been partially abandoned chiefly owing to the powerful 
criticism of Kant, but its enormous influence on subsequent 
philosophical thought cannot be doubted. Similarly the 
Naiyayilcas' doctrine of was afterwards considerably 

modified by Vedantins and others, but not before it had 
given a decided turn to philosophical speculations in India* 


1 Locke; Essay on Human Understanding, Bk. 11 oh *1. Seo. 3, 4, 
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SECT. XLIV. 

Inference is the peculiar cause of a judgment ; judgment is 
the knowledge that springs from qrm^f or consideration : con- 
sideration is the knowledge of reason as distinguished by 
invariable concomitance , as for instance , the knowledge that 
this mountain has smoke which is invariably accomjxinied by 
fire is Consideration , while the knowledge born of it that 
the mountain is fiery is Judgment, invariable concomitant e is 
the certainty of association that wherever there is smoke , there 
is fite. The existence of an invariably concomitant thing 
on objects like mountain makes it the characteristic of a or 
Receptacle. 

1. The chapters on Inference contain the science of 

Indian logic as developed and skilfully 
Inference* 1 dovetailed into the general system of 

metaphysics evolved by the Vaisesikas. 
3*2* M or inference is the instrument, 3*3f*T?T the resulting 
judgment, and <PT*5T the intermediate operation. 3*5T*fiT 
is thus said to depend upon This occupies a 

very important place in Nyuya logic ; because when once a 
valid qri*^r is obtained a sound conclusion or aTjfma’ neces- 
sarily and immediately follows, just as cloth is produced as 
an invariable consequence of the motion of the loom. 
Hence Nadya writers mainJy devote themselves to a discus- 
sion of this and its two constituent parts sqifR and 

T3TF. felpor^is the thing from which the existence of 
another thing invariably concomitant with it is inferred ; 
*nnr is this invariable concomitance existing between the 
fan* and the other thing inferred from it, namely *TOT. 

2. It will be clear from the above that an inference when 

, . simplified always consists of three terms 

inference ana i/se . j eno y n g res p e ctively 55 , and their 

mutual relation of invariable concomit- 
ance, any two of which when given necessarily lead to a 
^knowledge of the third. Of these the is of course the 
thing which is always to be proved 5 and consequently the 
-other two terms, and the or scrfS* as it is 

called, must be known before any inference is possible. In 
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the Aristotelian syllogism they correspond to the first two 
premises which, being connected together by a common 
middle term, lead to the conclusion; but the Aristotelian 
syllogism is detective in so far as it merely implies this con- 
nection between the two premises, and has no separate 
premise to express it. The Nyuya syllogism on the other 
hand actually expresses this connection by joining the two 
premises, or rather the two terms denoting I® and yilfl 
into one ; that is, it does not merely state the two terms or 
premises separately, and then at once jump to the con- 
clusion, but after stating them fully gives a third premise 
which combines the previous two terms, and thus gives a 
unity a# it were to the two separate cognitions of I5 and 
sqTfl. This combined premise is called the rrrcTST, which 
immediately gives rise to the conclusion and is therefore 
said to be its rrvor. 

3. qTTSHsf has been said to be a combination of two dis- 

tinct notions, those of and But 

Parnmar* , x . h ow this combination effected ? Not 

simply by placing them side by side, nor 
by putting them in a sentence as subject and predicate: but 
by joining them inseparably as and or subject 

and attribute. The being indissoluble is the 

closest union between two things, and consequently the 
perfect unity of q?TJTCT is attained by making the ftrt- 

TO of I3, that is by making the 13 mftfinfrg. A qnmf 
may therefore be defined as the knowledge not merely of 
and but of 

4. The author however defines WR5? as the knowledge 

of arrf S Does this latter 
or $ e/ii»rtion.j^g n ^. on j.jp er f rom that no ted above? 

In other words, does differ from 

what we have called the I5 ? Really not, for gpvn&Tr is 
nothing more than a particular kind of IgflT ; or rather it ia 
Igpff under particular circumstances. It is not any $3 that 
will give rise to qn«rf, but only such a one as besides being 
is also As a matter of fact, 

a la is always anfSftflre and is already stated to- 
be so in the sqrrf fr vr y r, just as in the major premise 
of the Aristotelian syllogism. When for instance 
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we say T3T *T3 n3 gr§p or 41 all men are 

mortal, ” we always lay down the invariable concomitance 
of tjet and or humanity and mortality ; that is, we state 
W to be sng^nsjaM )f^T$TY, and to be 

But this alone is not sufficient to produce a new 
conclusion, for besides the major we also require a minor 
premise in which the range of is restricted, that is, we 
speak of it net generally as in the major premise, but in 
connection with a particular place or a particular occasion 
only. Hence in addition to being sTO&fsnfre, the Srj must 
also be qualified by another limitation, namely VfcTV-TO ( the 
fact of its being a property of Oft or place ). For a proper 
conclusion therefore the must be and must 

also be known as a -OTT residing in T4T ; in other words it 
must be known to be invariably associated with the tttot 
and must also be cognized as being in a particular place 
( T£T ). So that we have two separate cognitions respectively 
expressed by Aristotle's major and minor premises, namely, 
that the %$£ is invariably concomitant with vircr and that it 
exists in a particular place. These separate cognitions 
combined together produce the joint cognition that that 
which is known to he invariably concomitant with mrtST 
exists in the particular place ; or to take a concrete ex- 
ample, that the smoke which is known to he srf^jpar ex- 
ists on the mountain. This joint cognition 
TOT: which is formed by the combination of the two in- 
dependent cognitions of g*’ ns TcjTUnr and as 5?nnTT3T%Tr is 
oalled q-fnTST. Annamhhatta's definition of TOrrer how- 
ever requires some further elucidation before it can be fully 
understood. 

5. The preceding remarks are equally applicable to both. 

the Aristotelian and the Naiyayika syl- 
Arittotelinn ” °vM. logistic systems-, and they are intended to. 
the Naiyayika pyl- show that both systems, though widely 
differing in their ultimate forms, are really 
founded on identical analysis of our thinking process. The 
two systems materially agree with each other until we- 
arrive at the two cognitions expressed by Aristotle in the 
form of major and minor premises, and by the Naiyayinas 
as and qr$TOt&TT respectively. But from this point they 
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•diverge, chiefly on account of their different ways of combin- 
ing these two cognitions ; and the divergence, though slight 
at first, ultimately leads to the different forms of syllogism 
in the two systems. Aristotle first cognises %5 as invaria- 
bly concomitant with ( in the major premise ), and 

then finds this invariably concomitant $3 in a particular 
place in the minor : that is, he first makes sure of as 

a general truth, and then determines the existence of this 
on the *T$T. The NaiyUyika reverses the order, 
by first determining the fg on <T$T, and then joining to it 
the notion of invariable concomitance, which, being derived 
from past experience, is remembered as soon as the is 
perceived on the <T§T. In Aristotle’s system, sqrrl f is deter- 
mined first and then in JS/yaya first <T$T Wrtt of the 

is known and then the recollected notion of is added 

to it. To adopt Sanskrit terminology, the combination of 
the two notions, i. e. the is expressed in Nyuya as 

; while Aristotle would probably have 
Pescribed it as if of course he had laid 

down any third premise corresponding to As a 

matter of fact we do not find this last form in Aristotle's 
syllogism, because the mixture of the two notions of rsnfir 
and designated grra^f is only implied and not ex- 

pressed in the Aristotelian inference. If however we 
introduce a premise into the latter syllogism corres- 
ponding to qTr»T$T, we shall find that it assumes exactly 
the form indicated above, viz. g m I fg. Take for 
example r— 

All men are mortal ; 

Socrates is a man ; 

Socrates is mortal. 

A Xaiyuyikd will put this as : — 

Humanity (Hg*<Tr$) is invariably concomitant with 
mortality ( ) ; 

There is humanity in Socrates ; 

.*. There is mortality in Socrates. 

Tlvs syllogism is defective according to Nyaya , because 
just before the conclusion there is wanting a step combining 
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the two premises into one proposition. This would 

be “ the humanity in Socrates is invariably concomitant 
with mortality ; 99 that is, we cognize not as 

generally, but as in a particular individual 

Socrates. In other words, the arrffr which was first universal 
is here limited by tTSTWrTT, i. e. On the 

other hand, the same argument put in the by ay a syllogism 
would be. — 


^r^TT ) I 

I 

*TT ST JT?4fd||5f5l^: I ^HETT I 

<TOT tTR ) I 

frwrFT«rr ( ) 5 

The only difference between this and the former syllogism 
is that here in the fourth step L e. we predicate XT? 

s^rcniT3WT«n'tTST^^ of s^rT, while in the former we predicat- 
ed JTRTFgr^ncqrg- of ^3 T^tTH B iT^^Tr^r. The result of course is 
the same, and the conclusion is as valid in the one as in 
the other syllogism. 

6. The above distinction between the forms of the 
Aristotelian syllogism and Sanskrit Nyuya is no doubt rather 
subtle, and cannot be fully grasped by a student in a prelimi- 
nary stage ;butitis very important as it explains the peculiar 
form assumed by the syllogism of the Naiyayikas . It is 
referred to here in order to show the exact significance of 
Annambhattas definition of The Naiyayika is 

essentially based on qrm$T, and the form of is largely 
due to the peculiar structure of the Nyuya syllogism. The 
necessity and the form of the qriwtf have been much, 
criticized by writers imperfectly acquainted with the Nyaya 
system ? but the above analysis will show that is not 

only natural, hut absolutely essential in every process of 
inference. Only it must be looked at from its proper 
standpoint. Persons accustomed to Aristotle’s syllogism 
'find it difficult at first to comprehend the Nyaya theory of 
inference, involved as it is in endless technicalities and intri 
cacies extremely puzzling to beginners. These technical* 
ities however are not meaningless ; on the contrary they will 
i>e found on a proper examination to be the result of a deep 
31 
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and far-reaching analysis of our process of thinking. To 
understand the Indian logical method, it is quite necessary 
to view all its parts in their proper light. The above compa- 
rison of the Indian and Aristotelian syllogisms will therefore 
be useful as showing how both, though starting from tha 
same common principles, differ in their outward form owing 
to a difference in the manner of applying those principles. 


7. seifam: — The gist of has been succinctly put by 
Kesava Misra in the following statement. 

What in Anumiti. | ^ I fT* 

ari wir i %cfr-- g ymfaragrac 

q^nqrircrfiiiitr: m&rfH \ 1 2 3 This means that of the two 
parts of an 3FJTTR, *QTTTR and T<FTRTTcTT, the first proves the 
invariable association of *nrr with 55 in general, while the 
latter proves the same on <T$T. The inference therefore consists 
in proving existence of on R$r from that of Vat - 

syayana explains the derivation of srg’UM as fSfcr»T felpnwr 
the 4 subsequent ascertaining of a thing ( > 
from a sign already known/ The same scholiast defines 
as fsrfT&%fr: or rather RrSWr ^vrRT 


sn^Rlri*. The last definition is certainly the simplest, though 
not very accurate. It describes 3}gJTR as the process by which 
from the perceived we get* at the knowledge of an associated 
unperceived. It is free from some objections to which Annam- 
bhatta'a definition is liable. One such objection is noted 
and answered by T. D., namely, that the definition of wgr- 
fftm ( ) would extend to which 

too is produced by a kmd of intermediate qTTR^T. When 
one sees indistinctly some elongated substance standing at 
a distance, one first doubts whether it is a post or man* 
Then the observer examines it carefully, and on perceiv- 
ing hands and feet to it he concludes that it is a man and 
not a post. This last conclusion ought to be an srgfwfir 
for it is derived from a $5, We reason 

ftftrar, i wrifora i m i i %*- 

l and so on. This would be an ssgfJtfif, although we 


1 T. B. Ben. ed. p. 41. 

2 Vat. on G. 8. 1, 1, 3. 

3 Vnt on, O. 8. 1, 1, 5, Ibid II. 2, 2. 
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usually call it because we actually perceive the man 
after the intermediate reasoning. Vatsydyava’s definition 
would obviously exclude it, for here although we reason 
we do not infer an uvpercetved thing from the perceived, 
both and being actually perceived. The answer 
given by T. D. is somewhat different. Similarly there will 
also be wftsqrtfr on which is got after some 

sort of an unconscious process of reasoning. We first see 
a thing indistinctly and cognize its property 
separately ; then we infer from the latter that the thing 
is a jar. Similarly cognitions derived from^TTOR and 
also fall under angwr and are actually bo included by the 
Vuiresikas and Jjauddhas. But we cannot include these 
cognitions under for they give rise to a different 

consciousness X ) such as or OT TURTTW 

while in an srgnrnr the consciousness is ssrp'K^tfiT. The 
definition of is therefore faulty, in as much as it 

applies to cognitions that are not Svjmm. T. D. gives 
one answer to both tin's and the former objection, viz that 
although there is qrnret in ^^mrsTcq^, it is not 
accompanied by *TOTH which is a necessary condition of an 
inference. It is therefore necessary to understand what. 
Wfr really signifies. 

8. ---An inference lias been already described as 

the application of a general truth to a 

Paksata. particular instance. When vre infer that 

Socrates is mortal, we simply realize in 
Socrates that property of mortality which we already know 
generally as being invariably associated with humanity. 
This particular instance is called <T$T and may be an in- 
dividual, a substance, a place or any other thing, of which 
an inferrible property can be predicated. is the 

characteristic which distinguishes the for the time 
being from other things of the same or of different nature. 
Thus any mountain is not <W, but it becomes one as soon 
as we observe smoke on it, and desire to infer fire there- 
from. is first defined a6 %^PTTVsrrcr, ‘possessing the 

non-ascertainment of a thing*, that is, having on it a 
thing (*CT w) which is unascertained but which is to be 
inferred. Why not then simply say rather* 
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than saying q$r: ? Because although the 

as a mountain for instance, may have fire on it, we do not 
know it at first. In the beginning we simply know that the 
fire is not ascertained, that is, we know of the non-ascer- 
tainment of the EM ( ) ; but not of the ROT itself. 

Where fire is actually perceived its existence is ascertained 
and there is no knowledge of non ascertainment, and conse- 
quently no <T$ranr. But suppose we desire to infer fire from 
smoke even though we know of its existence from another 
source. There is no RqprRq here, but the inference would 
be still valid. In a q^rof^WR again the ROT is already 
previously ascertained by the speaker ; and so if q$RT were 
simply defined as all such inferences would be 

excluded. The ascertainment ( f%i% ), therefore, the 
absence of which constitutes q$RT, is qualified as being that 
which is accompanied by RTTTvrRqTRTE ‘absence of any 
desire to infer/ The compound mqnJ°-*rnr, is to be dissolved 
as f % m i%f%- rren 3 rr*, and not 

that is, for q$TR there is required not only an 
absence of TR%, but also an absence of uvqrviiqqiROT or 
rather the absence of a fir/lr which is In 

a qmrigJflTR or in the case above mentioned where fire 
though actually perceived is sought to be proved by infer- 
ence, although there is the nrr%, it is not accompanied by 
and consequently there is still an of 

such a firnjr as is This latter 3RR 

results from the non-existence of either of its constituents 
( viz . RrqrqrqqjHfS or ), and exists both where there 

is no Rfr% as in an ordinary 3 TJ*tr, and also where there 
is but there is no fijqraftqiftfq, i. e. where there is 
t%qTORqr. Of the two conditions therefore mentioned above, 
namely, non-ascertainment of rot and a desire to infer, 
either may suffice to constitute q$RT. In a 
there is no such q$RT, because the man and his RTl 1 ^ being 
perceived simultaneously there is no ROT left to be ascer- 
tained and also no desire to infer it. The above definition 
of q$RT, which is taken by Annambhatta from Tattva- Chirr 
tamawi of Gahgesa , is the most common one ; but it is open 
to an objection. When a man in the interior of the house 
Jhears a loud noise in the sky, he at once concludes it to be 
•thunder. This is undoutedly an inference, but there is no 
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r*TfflT according: to the above definition, because there is no * 
%^pnfrsr, the ascertainment of thunder instantly following 
;he hearing of the sound ; nor is there any on the 

part of the hearer, as there is no sufficient interval between the 
bearing and the ergrirfh for such a desire to arise. The 
whole operation is instantaneous and almost involuntary. 
Annambhatta’s definition would have the effect of excluding 
such inferences from the class of 3Rrfrr^. Nor can they be 
TrU^T, because the hearer being in the interior of the house 
never sees the clouds. Hence N. B. on Sect. 51, having 
stated the objection, remarks : srrnfrT^TO T%TO 

mrftecP*. This new definition of tortt 
adopted by the moderns in preference to the one accepted 
by Anminibhatta is or 

which being very wide is not likely to exclude any thing. 
As regards the time-honoured definition it is necessary to 
add a remark of S. M. UT^n%T%^r^T- 

5rrgfJ>ntw^TT ^rf^r, 1 2 * that 

is, the ascertainment spoken of must be of the particular 
sort intended in the inference, so that although one might 
have ascertained fire upon a mountain from light, he should 
not be debarred from further inferring the same fire from 
smoke. In Sect. 51 further on is defined as 
4 a thing on which the existence of *nw is doubted ; 7 but 
the definition does not differ from the one given above as 
the word implies both the absence of r%T% and the 

presence of 

9. being thus determined, it will be com- 

paratively easy for the student to under- 

Paksa-dharviata g t an( j the knowledge of which is 

said to constitute It is defined as 

( ) <T^rff%snr s or ( V. V. ) 1 the residence of 

is on ; but this does not convey the idea accurately. 
There are many things on the mountain such as trees and 
stones, but smoke alone is called because smoke alone* 
leads to the inference of fire in the particular case. There 


1 S. M. Calc. ed. p. 69. 

2 For further remarks see Note on Sect. 51 infra , 

9 B. P. 69. 
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may be other things such as light or burnt-up ashes which 
may equally conduce to an inference of fire; butthey are ir- 
relevant in an inference from smoke, and so are not wvnrf. 
Again as all things on the mountain are not so all 

•smoke in the world is not also although the whole of 

it be srfg'Wcq. Only that particular line of smoke which is 
seen issuing from the top of the mountain is because 

the knowledge of that alone is effective in giving an infer- 
ence of fire on the mountain. All onr previous knowledge about 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire will avail 
us nothing if we do not observe a particular 
on the top of the mountain. This is the reason, as has 
been already pointed out, why is defined as the 

knowledge of and not that of Ijff merely ; for it is 
not any smoke but smoke when cognized as a W of the 
that produces Nor is it sufficient to cognize smoke 

on any mountain, but the cognition must take place on a 
mountain which is a that is, which possesses the 
as above defined. Hence <r$rsmm may be fully defined as 
<T?Hd d l which is paraphrased as — 

T%^OT3F^T m V&m FWT UfTOrT T3Wf 

Wttvrfi, ‘the smoke as conditioned by the mountain 
which determines in this case the sphere of q^nrr.’ The 
knowledge of smoke so conditioned leads to STjrirtft when 
additionally qualified by a knowledge of the sqrm. *9^%- 
cannot be dissolved, says NUaka^Ltha , as 
'SqTrg zn q’cT'eT^fffr <TWT ‘cognition of TfVXWtt in a 

smoke that is already known to be qr^sgr^tr/ This would 
accord with Aristotle’s method, as has been already pointed 
out, which first states the o*rrfvr in the major premiss, and 
then realizes it in the thing denoted by the minor term but 
such a dissolution, says Nilakantha would exclude an 
inference of the 5TT^f% kind which is always based on a 
contrary negative concomitance, and in which the 
belongs not to the thing which is but to its 

contradictory. The compound therefore must be taken as a 
WNTfq, being dis^o 1 ved mrfawvsiri ^ ?TR ^sr, know- 

ledge cf TsTq^rarr as qualified by the ( knowledge of ) anffr. * 
Mere knowledge of ^TOrffTT is obtained by perception when 
one sees the line of smoke on the mountain top, but it alone 
does rot produce It becomes WHsjf when combined 
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with a knowledge of after sinfrtirmr. Hence the remark 
of T. D. am'Wft'nra* UrmgUJWl^RH- Technically expressed 
«nftr is not a of-TSFW ( smoke ), but a U9=R of the 

; it is a property of the perceptive knowledge of 
smoke on the mountain, and not a quality of the smoke 
itself. The reason is obvious, is a subjective conception, 
not a material quality residing in an external object such as 
smoke. W itself cannot therefore be but W 3 TPT 

can be ftfeNd. Hence the complete definition 

of is 

R$|wjdT?TT<^l f^sw: ( Nil. ). This <RT?Rr is illustrated in the 
cognition «H$S*mujy;wq|si <nr?T', which always precedes the 
3ig-faid ‘<riwr ' 

10. There is no English word which can convey the 
exact notion of *T" rT JT^I’. Ballantyne trans- 
Enghsh enuiialentn. j a j. gt . ^ 'i 0 gj ca | antecedent,’ but the 

rendering is not appropriate. The expres- 
sion ‘logical datum ’is also not very happy as it implies that 
is an assumption made to serve a logical purpose and 
is not a necessary step in eveiy natural process of thinking. 
The word q y r?T g f etymologically means consideration, but the 
latter word does not convey the full idea of as used 

by the Naiyftyikas. It is however issued by Roer and Max 
Muller, and I have adopted it for want of a better one. For 
a r gft f R I have adopted the term Judgment on the authority 
of Whately, 1 while its instrument the sTfJTPT is denoted by 
Inference. 5*nTH is ‘invariable concomitance,’ and not 
‘pervading inherence’ as Roer renders it, because it is not 
an inhering attribute of a material object, but a relation of 
the notions of two things. There is a difficulty about the 
proper rendering of <T?T. It is not correct to translate 
by ‘minor term’ as Roer and others, probably misled by 
notions of Aristotelian logic, have done. ‘Minor term’ 
would be a proper equivalent for gsrfra’S 5T*?, and not for 
tRT itself. The rendering of <T?r by ‘subject’ is perhaps 
better, as <TST like Aristotle's minor term is the subject 
in the conclusion, but it also is liable to misapprehension. 
I have therefore contented myself with the ordinary word 

-■ - > : 4 — 

3. Whately Elements of Logic Bk. ii, Cb, ] f 1. 
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place 7 to express the idea of <r$r. For the same reason it 
is misleading though not positively incorrect to translate S3 
by ‘middle term/ as some have done. $3 or rather S«3WFU, 
as a part of the five-membered syllogism, can best be render- 
ed by ‘ reason. * and corresponds to minor premiss, whiles 
fijjp can be translated by ‘ sign \ Terms of the formal syl- 
logism ought not to be indiscriminately applied to things 
which form part of the previous process of thinking. The 
same caution is required in applying other terms derived 
from European logic to their Sanskrit counterparts. 

sqifg; — The word cvrfg is perhaps the most difficult 
as it is also the most important term 

1 y“P fl - occurring in connection with the subject of 

inference. sqTTg has been translated as 
invariable concomitance ; and the author defines it in the text 
as (invariability of concomitance) which means 

the same. But what does concomitance mean, and what 
does its invariability signify ? The illustration ( aflfwPT ) of 
cgrfg, “ Wherever there is smoke there is fire, ” gives no 
doubt some idea of this invariable concomitance, but it 
does not furnish us with a sure test as to how umg is to 
be found out and under what conditions it is valid. We 
must therefore further analyse the two notions involved in 
a sqrrW, viz. that of 4 co-existence ' or 1 concomi- 

tance, 7 and that of 4 universality ’ or rather the ‘ invar- 
ability ' of this ^rs^PT. is the ^nrnrri^nq-, co- 

existence in one and the same place, of ffj and WTOT ; and 
when this coexistence of one thing with another is observed 
wherever the other thing exists, the m&ari is called ravw 
( TWire VrTUT* ) or invariable, and the thing so found co- 
existing is said to be oSTTW of the other thing. Thus fire is 
always found where smoke exists, and is therefore ancftfe of 
TyT ; while as smoke is not always observed along with fire 
as in a red-hot iron-ball, smoke is not the anTOof*1%. 
There is no doubt a amU’ between fire and smoke, but the 
suilfr is of fire on smoke, and not vice versa ; for fire, besides 
existing in all places occupied by smoke, exists in others 
where there is no smoke, and is thus more extensive. The 
-wnft therefore not only means co-existence or concomi ta nce, 
but also involves the idea of a- greater extent. AaffTO is* 
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lerally great 3r in extent than the strfar, though not neces- 
ily so ; for in the exceptional case where both may ba 
extensive, both are ctnw and vtvzi of each other. T 
er this exceptional case Naiydyikas define ctfTTR simply 
invariable co-existence, which is of course found both 
en the smar is greater than or equal in extent to 

2. The words extent and ertens.re are ambiguous as 
y are likely to Ire misunderstood in the sense of volume 
ih as bulk or quantity or area. Thus a field of 20 acres 
aid be said to be more extensive than another of 10 
es as it would include the latter and would still leave 
le of its parts unoccupied , but it is not WTW in the 
se in which the term is used in Nyaya. This will be 
ar by another example. Of ihe two sums of 100 and 
rupees respectively, the larger obviously includes the 
aller, but a Naiyayika would call the Mnaller sum the 
re? of the larger, because it is found in a greater number 
places than the other. The number fifty exists wherever 
re is the hundred, and in many other places, besides, 

where there are numbers between fifty and hundred. If 
instance, webring together twenty people having salaries 
»ve fifty, of whom only five get a hundred rupees or 
re, the sum of hundred occurs in five instances only* 
ile that of fifty is found in twenty. Fifty invariably co- 
sts with hundred, but not vice versa ; and hence the Nai - 
ikas would say that fifty is the otrnre: and hundred 

*rcarr. Any inference from hundred as a tg to fifty 
i OTOT, such as A has fifty cows because he w r as seen with 
lundred, would therefore be valid, so far as 
concerned. Of course, being immediate inferences, 
y may not perhaps be called deductions proper, but 
cim'S’ is true all the same. therefore, 

ugh primarily involving the ideas of extension 
inclusion, is often the opposite of them ; for it is not 
bigness of the thing itself, but the number of instances 
which it is found that makes it sqrro. Hence sqrn% is 
ned in terms of co-existence or concomitance, and not as 
msion or pervasion. 

3. Except in the rare case where and *nw are co- 
rns! ve, snr % is a unilateral relation between them ; that 

32 
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is, if any two things are taken, one of them is at once deter- 
mined to be the sqrw of the other, and their 
does not vary so long as the two things are taken in the 
same sense and with the same qualifications. The 

is therefore the invariable co-existence of sqrre with 
the and not trice versa : and as in a valid inference the 
mw must always be the sq Tre of fg, that is, must be more 
extensive than or at least co-extensive with the |g, the 
definition of in T. S. must obviously be taken in a 

limited sense. This limitation is fully brought out in the 
enlarged definition of given by T. D. , 

Nilakanfha thus : qr§f*rra[ vjm ) wnw-mrenfit 

) rrgsrf^fnfr ( ), Hvmsrrmtf*- 

^r-qj ^^ormRRqq-:. The mrmmfwTW, ac- 
cording to this definition, is of the on the tg, i. e . of 
the on the ^TT^q. But how do we know that the ^ITOT 

is the ? To clear this doubt a qualification is added 
to the «TOT, that it must he 4 a thing which is not a counter- 
entity ( snaramr ) of any absolute negation ( ?. e. an absolute 
negation of anything ) co-existing with the kg.' Smoke for 
instance can co-exist with the 3Trq*TTT*TTq of re, or re, or in 
fact of every thing that is not necessarily associated with 
it ; and hence those tilings are counter-entities of gg° — "hrpT, 
while fire is not so, because there can be no smoke in the 
absence of fire. The expression 1 irprnrifr- 

ViW is nothing but a paraphrase of the word ram which 
occurs in T. S. , for the invariable presence of a thing is 
the same as the absence of its co-existent negation. Com- 
mentators however are not satisfied even with this circum- 
locution, for there is still a doubt as to whether the 
and *TTsqr are all things denoted by the words or only in- 
dividual things referred to on particular occasions ; or in 
other words, whether the smoke said to be q’fgpTrcg is 
smoke in general, or the particular Wftm observed on the 
mountain. That the former meaning is to be taken is made 
clear by the insertion of the word STTf^aT; and the definition 
is thus enlarged : 

mmtf**8**i*&&* — — frg?rpr*>f4rarn 

(Nil . ). sirrtft is thus a offcg s ) residing 

gr% ) in a thing co existent with a mw that is distinguish- 
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•ed ( v&fc&SX ) by an ( qi%ror ) which characterizes 

the ( u e. resides in the ), but does not pertain to 

a STWTUTT ( srfSnTpTfTT*T^-J7cF: ) of any of the ( countless ) ab- 
solute negations coexisting with \.a ( ). This frightful 
periphrasis is intended to signify nothing more than that 
the cqiUTcqiqras^rra lies between the generalities of fire and 
smoke and not between the individual 7% and ^riT ; that is, 
fire is the of smoke as fire in general and not as a 
particular fire in the kitchen or the hearth. 

14. Before adverting to the question how this sqrf% is 
known, it may be useful to consider a few 
tionsofVytpii . !*' definitions of aunt, given by other writers, 

in order to further elucidate the Naiyayika 
notion of ^TTH', as well as to indicate briefly the general 
character and drift of the endless controversies carried on 
about it. There is in fact no other single topic in the NyUya 
philosophy, which has evoked such an amount of subtle 
hair-splitting from scholastic disputants, as the definition 
■of Whole works have been written for the purpose 

of settling a correct definition, and every writer of some 
pretensions has endeavoured to start a separate school ad- 
vocating a particular definition. Vi&vanutha gives two 
definitions of =371#, of which he prefers the second. He 
first defines as ‘ absence of the 

on any thing except the one having ?TTW.’ 1 2 3 But this 
definition is aramr as it does not apply in a STrfJTTR', 

such as 1% ^rr^T where 77 and jfrqrrT' being pro- 

perties of all knowable things, there is no object that can 
be called and hence “711% in such cases cannot be 

known. Consequently this definition of the ancients is 
abandoned by modern writers. The uther definition of 
Vi svanatha is which 

is identical with the one given by T. D., kg*Tl%87%£ cor- 
responding to ^TOrrnrq , cFT0TTr7rrrTHr7. Here also, as in 
T# D\b definition, the mww is to be understood as srfft- 
and Again the ^rmRlTSforinr 


1 B. P. 67. 

2 P. B. 68. 

3 See page 35 1. 4 and the preceding Note 13 on p. 216. Supra ♦ 
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is to be by the same such as either or 

Otherwise fire not residing in the parts of smoke by intimate 
union will not be with it. Now, an objector 

may ask, will not the definition be inapplicable to an 
inference like artf tnTSRTrSro i where being 

an qtir, both it and its 3T*rnr are WTRTfinRtn with 

the of the tree ? The answer is no, because it i9 a rule 
that WTHT and its srifrffafir are never ^TT^FTor. In this way 
rival disputants go on starting and answering objections, 
most of which are technical and scarcely add to the know- 
ledge of the student. 

15. cSTTTR is divided into two sorts, and sqfifap- 

m Tiff, of which the first again is of two 

Kinds of Vyapti. ]j| nds> and 

3Wqr:iniU' is the one already explained, 
where the WW has with Its two subdivisions, 

and seem to be invented chiefly 

for dialectical purposes and are of no scientific value. Each 
of these classes comprises a number of definitions arranged 
on a system of gradation, the simpler preceding the more 
difficult. Of these the TO^T^%^rmrs are comparatively 
few and simple ; but the other class comprises those on 
which Indian schoolmen like Raghunatha and Gadadhara 
have exhausted their whole dialectical ingenuity. The class 
of ^T^rTTH’s comprises in all twenty-one definitions, of which 
five form one group called T^^Turt, fourteen another group 
called ; 5r^$ra$pnT, and the last two are independent, having 
the quaint names and respectively. The 

five definitions in <n3ra$rofr together with the last two, being, 
like the first of Visvanatha noticed above, based on the 
orswra 1 of WM, do not apply to inferences, and 

are accepted only by the school of Gangesa. The fourteen 
definitions comprising ^g&lWSTofr are applicable to all the 
three kinds of inferences, as they are based on the doctrine 
that things might he as well defined by properties they do 
not possess as by those they do. The doctrine was first 
enunciated by Saundadopadhyaya, and is technically known 
as These details are quite sufficient 
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d frighten away an ordinary student from the tangled web 
f dialectic subtlety, named ’anffon?, that has been woven 
ound the broad and quite intelligible rule, ftilcHI 
TTffr:. Annambhattu has wisely kept clear of all this mass of 
uperfluous refinement by contenting himself with a simple 
efinition suited to a manual for beginners. 

16. The other kind of OTTR is and is the con- 
verse of the 3n l tft , $9VTi?r is ex- 

invaya-vyapti and plal ‘ ned C. as WTOnWTW?*- 

7 ifatirekuvmipti. 1 r . ^ ^ 

^n^rrr: ?rrspiu*r. ( anchor ) 

Every has a cones- 

>onding to it, because if exists between Vg and 

TT«r, it must also exist between their negations taken in the 
nverse order. Thus if the proposition W’rra 1 is 

rue, its converse qrsr qrsr ^nn^rrer must also 

>e true. The difference between the two is that while in 
ff^rar^Tmr, btw is and kg nrror, in a 

;he becomes and *rr*TnT73r becomes 

n other words the premise stands as if we are 
ictually inferring from ^TfSPTrar. It is clear 

herefore that the same proposition SW ^SPTF^TWr 
vould be if the resulting srgftnar is qiftura, 

md would be an aroqwnlr if the 3T?ifHrT is 
he *£5 in the latter case being Udmjnna according- 

y defines as 

vhich VisvanuVni puts in simple language “ mumxiwi 

" 1 There is much difference of opinion about 
which will be noticed when we come to the 
EITfftT% 3T3*TFT : but it may be remarked here that according 
o many Indian scholastics, and according to European 
ogicians generally, ^rf^r^^rn^' is not a different ■nnnr but a 
nere restatement of the obtained by a sort of conver- 
ion of the major premise. The process however is not 
imple conversion, but corresponds to what Prof. Bain calls 
Jbverted Conversion or Contraposition . The predicate in a 
Jniversal Affirmative proposition being always more ex- 
ensive than the subject, it requires to be either limited or 
Averted when the proposition is converted. Hence the con- 
version of an A propositibn always requires two processes* 


1 B. P. 142. 
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first Obverston and then Conversion, Ob version is the deni 
of the predicate , while Conversion is the transposition of tb 
subject and the predicate. Thus to give Prof. Bain’6 owi 
example of the Olvrrtive Convention of an A proposition, 1 

All X is Y 


gives by Obverston 

No X is not-Y 

which by simple Conversion ( of E ) is 
No not-Y is X. 

Or 

All men are mortal ; 
by 06i\ = No men are immortal ; 
by Conv, =No immortals are men. 


Now let us put the Nyuija stock-instance into the 
general form All X is Y, and we shall see how the same 
process gives us its ^ 


*rr mr 3T%rTR = All smoking things are fiery; 

By Obv.-m ?tt 

^r^rgr^rr^=No smoking things are non-fiery ; 


By Conv. =*n vt 

*r * v&wfs or 

tfr dt 


= No non-fiery things are 
smoking. 


It will be thus seen that a^TTHT^^lR is only a repeti- 
tion of the iMng in another form of language, and con- 
sequently no change is made in the nature of the proof or in 
the by its substitution for. the Sometimes 

and especially in a inference where sraRnorfa 

cannot be had it is very useful, and hence it has been re- 
cognized as a distinct species. 


1 Bain, Deductive Logic , p. 116. 
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Sect. XLV. qrcw 

Inference is of two kind s' — One's Own and Another's* 
Of these One's Oum is the source of one's own inference ; 
since a man having himself ascertained by frequent olr 
sei'vation the generalization , wherever there is smoke there is fire 
as in a kitchen , ajiproachts a mountain , and suspecting fire 
thereon and seeing smoke on the mountain , remembers 
the generalization , wherever there is smoke there is fire. 
Then the knowledge is produced that the mountain has smoke 
accompanied by fire. This is called Consideration. Thence 
arises the inference, viz. the knowledge that mountain is fiery. 
This is One's Own inference. When , however, after infer ting 
fire from smoke oneself \ a five-member ed syllogism is employed to 
enlighten another person, it is A not her f s inference : e. g. Mountain 
is fiery, because, it smokes; whatever smokes is fiery as a kitchen ; 
this is so; hence this is fiery. Jhj this means even another man 
apprehends fire from a sign ( so ) impounded. 

3. The division of argura into and qnrrd, though rjt 
found in tlie aphorisms of (Jotuma or Kanu- 
self ^nnd Ce for °«T- * s considerably old, being first mention- 
otiier. * ed in Prasastapuda's scholium. Etv' 

mologically and respectively mean what is intend- 
ed for oneself and what is for another ( ^srqrwr 3T 3T*f: spff- 
5T*t srwnr <T?r ) ; but they can be better named Informal and 
formal, or primary and secondary respectively, *^TsngjRT?r 
is useful for removing one’s own doubt, while <T?PHg*TPT is 
employed when a conviction is sought to be produced in 
the mind of another. qrrsnerxTTJT therefore presupposes 
and is based upon a vrrarg3flT?r, for one man cannot con- 
vince another without being first convinced himself. 
The distinction between the two is founded on the 
presumption that as in a ^rrsTTJRR’ we deal with pre- 
mises immediately known to us and derived from our own 
experience, w 7 e do not require them to be stated with exact 
formality, while in a qrrafjrrR, the premises which are 
discovered by one man and imparted to another through 
the medium of language are liable to be misunderstood 
or misconstrued, and therefore require to be stated with 
Precision. The speaker cannot express himself fully and 
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•clearly, or the hearer may be incapable of comprehending 
his meaning, or he may be. misled by his own pre-conceived 
notions, or the words used may be ambiguous or- incorrect, 
too general or too narrow in sense. There i$ in fact a greater 
likelihood of what we call fallacies of language being commit- 
ted and other fallacies being disguised in a than in a 
fSTsi ; and hence the condition is laid down in the 

former that each proposition must be stated in a prescribed 
form. The etymological sense of the two words has therefore 
merged into the later and more intelligible distinction 
between the two kinds of inference, namely, that q*rsrf3*TR 
is syllogistic or formal, and that is the opposite of it. 
N. B. defines them as and ?qRTsnn^r respectively, 

meaning that or syllogism is essential to a but not 
to a 3*«|JTR. Similarly Marmot tarucurya , the 

commentator on NyuyarBindu , remarks I 

^■TOTJRR 1 Prasastaptida also says 

2. Of the two kinds the term 3*jJ*TR is properly applica- 
ble to the only, for it is the real of 

Whether we take the to be r&f-^TR, KrTTH^TR or 

it is undoubtedly as the is, while 

qrrfi being should naturally fall under ^T^smror. But 

<TTTSJTg*TR is included under 3*3*TR for the sake of con- 
venience. The explanation given by the author of Nydya 
Bindu is «PTfnr ^RR^TTIcf/the wordargRR is used in a second- 
ary sense to denote which is TSRrwE because the SRR 
(syllogism) is the cause of conveying to the hearer's mind 
!%1RTR which is the real 3*g*TR. ' The wrfim in a VTTOT- 
is the notion %\%VCFI generated in the hearer's 

mind. This notion is not conveyed to him directly by words 
as in 3 TT*?stto, but he is made to infer it from a previous 
notion similarly conveyed by the words <RcT\ 

This latter notion exactly corresponds to the in a 

'WWrjJlh, and is likewise a combination of ssrrrtr and qgrcnfr- 
tTT|TR. Hence the definition of arjfJnrT, viz. ^TTHH 

applies to a vicarious ( ) judgment as much as to an 

original ( )one. The real of this Mfrqigfa f S is then 

1 MySya-BiUdu- Tika, Bibl. Ind., p. SI. 

S P. B. #d. p. 23l! 
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the notion of qrrnTST or sqrfir or as comprehended by the 
hearer ; but we have no knowledge of this notion except 
through the sstpt or syllogism which produced it. Hence the 
3T3fi*l f d*Miilr«l which really belqngs to the notion in the mind 
of the listener is attributed to its cause the by 

a sort of or ^T^TTf . Nilahmtha therefore remarks: — 

trarsR 

r-pr&Tt 3Trr tnr ^rruf. 


£*fr*T s?PT rRT%^r*T ^r?*-^rlF*Tf?T. NUakantha means 
that the author is not inconsistent in calling here the T2 §jt- 
W«MI*W the TfT^T^JTR, and again in stating subsequently 
that T^pqTTJR5T is the of both and <T*TO 

because the use of the word qr^T^f r^; xtt^t to denote the syllogism 
is only secondary. Except in this one particular, both kinds 
of inferences agree in all respects, and the same mles and 
conditions apply to both equally. The distinction between the 
two is useful for no other purpose than to emphasize the fact 
that, though in practice the syllogistic form, i. e. the ^TTOTgOTT, 
absorbs almost all our attention owing to its being subject to 
rules of logic, the mental process called whether 

original or induced by words in the hearer's mind, constitutes 
ihe real inferential operation. Practically every mental 
operation can be clothed in words, while on the other 
hand every syllogism presupposes a mental inference ; so 
both are one, or rather they form two parts of the same 
process of inference. Consequently Aristotle takes account 
of syllogism only, ignoring the altogether, and 

the Naiyayikas also have done the same. Prof. Max 
Muller is therefore totally wrong when he remarks •* — 
“ What is called by Annambhatta the conclusion for one* 
self, corresponds toUdevi verbis with the first form of 
Aristotle's syllogism. What is called the conclusion for 
others seems more irregular on account of its five members, 
and of the additional instances which seem to vitiate the 
syllogism. 1 It appears that Prof. Max Muller like many 
other Western scholars failed to understand the real signi- 
ficance of the division of and 


33 


1 Thomson's Laws of Thought Appendix p. 293. 
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3. Annamhhatta gives a circumstantial and fairly accurate- 
description of the process by which we first infer fire on. 
a smoking mountain, and then communicate our knowledge 
to another in the same order. We first observe smoke on 
the mountain, then suspect that there is fire, and then re- 
member the c*tttr ; at last joining this rfw-wui with the 

got by actual perception, we obtain the complex 
denoted by This <TTTH5r is 

variously called T% ; sfgTfir5T or TOhn%$p<TTT*T??T. S. C. explains 
the former term as sqTnTSTSFT aTRWT nrnTffnff *OTT%- 

qrmsrr ‘ knowledge of i%|p in the peculiar 

form defined as a It is also called fjRrftar%SF<FrTH^ 

because it is the last of the three cognitions of smoke that 
are requisite for the inference of fire. The first cognition 
is the knowledge of smoke as associated with fire in the 
kitchen room ( JT£R*rnft ) ; the second is the perceptive 
knowledge of smoke on the mountain and the third is 
the complex and derived knowledge of the same smoke as 
invariably concomitant with fire. 1 This necessarily 

gives birth to ^srRpTR. When this process is put in the 
form of a syllogism for the edification of another it be- 
comes a 

4. There are however other classifications of 3T«|;*TR which 

are based on real distinctions. Gotama 
< ]ivr ides 3T3*R into three kinds:— 

and This division 

appears to be the most ancient as wall as the most generally 
accepted. is cfnroi ‘ reason- 

ing from cause to effect,' as an inference from the appearance 
of thick clouds that a shower of rain will ensue, because 
clouds are known to cause rain. $T<snR is 3TR rT9[?r t 

tTUT an inference of a past 

shower of rain from the overflow of the river, because the 
latter is known to he the effect of the former. ^rTHRRT 
comprises all other inferences that are neither from cause 
to effect nor from effect to cause. V&tsyayana adds another 
interpretation of the words, according to which the distin- 
tive marks of the three varieties differ slightly. Accord 


X S. C. loc . cit. and T. K. Bom. ed. p. 10-1. 
2 G. S. 1, 1, 5. 
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ing to this second interpretation, 1 is an inference from 

a precedent, i. e . , an inference of one from the other of 
two things that were formerly observed to be closely asso- 
ciated together. The ordinary inference of fire on the 
mountain from smoke, and in fact all deductions proper are 
of this kind. kiqga is the inference by elimination, i. e. 
the determination of an object to be something because it 
is not any other thing, just as sound is proved to be a 
Quality because though a product it is neither substance 
nor action. ^TTHT^nr is the deduction of the nature of 
an invisible thing from a general law previously known, such 
as the law of causality. Soul for instance is invisible, 
but iCs existence is proved by the necessity that ?T% and 
other qualities must reside in a substance according to the 
general law that every quality must have a substratum. 
*nm*m is thus in one sense opposed to the latter, 

as Vacmpati remarks, being while 

the former is ?J is the inference 

of an object whose peculiar property (^^sror), which is also 
the common characteristic ( ) of its class such as the 

of is previously observed ( ), while the 

of an invisible object inferred by frTxn«r?U is never 
perceived. Vacaspafi classes these two kinds under one 

head, that is, an inference through an affirmative 

generalization ( ) ; while 5T^r?T differs from them 

both in being based on a negative generalization (^TTKT^'^rrfw). 

5. Another division of srgTTPT is into three kinds, 
rQTO, and 3Tr^r=gf^RT%, the fundamentum divistonis 

being the affirmative or negative character of the §5 or 
rather of the s^THT. A judgment derived from an fg or 

a €trr^r% kg- alone isk^^T^T^ or while one 

to which both kinds of k? are applicable is or 

The difference between this classification 
and the former one is that while the former is based 
partly on the nature of the conclusion or sTgfRHT, and 
partly on the mode of reasoning employed, the latter is 
entirely based on the character of the or k^. The 

1 Vm. on G. S. 1, 1, 5. 

2 Safikhya-H. K. p. 16. 
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distinction of and pertains to the alone and 

not to the resulting judgment which is the same whether 
derived from an z&orfa or a Annambhatta therefore 

very properly treats this last classification as a division of 
f§np and not that of The first classification also 

seems to have rather gone out of fashion with the modern 
school of NaiyayikaSy owing probably to its vagueness and 
want of a common principle of division. The distinction 
between nnd qrm inferences was probably invented by 
the Vnisesikas. 

6. Prasastapada sub-divides 3*g*TT*T into and 

the difference between the two being that, in 
TZ the inferred thing is exactly of the same kind as its 
prototype, as when we infer a cow from our previous know- 
ledge of cows having dew-laps, while in a property 

is inferred in a thing from its observation in a quite different 
kind of thing, as causality is inferred in dead matter because 
it is observed in animals/' There is probably a confusion 
of ideas here, for the illustration of ££ is more like a case 
of or a mere than an inference proper, 

while the example of the second is only a particular 
application of the general method of inference as described 
above. 


Induction in the 
JVyuya system. 


7. Having noticed the different kinds of wrjrra mentioned 
by Sanskrit writers, it will be useful to 
compare these classifications with those 
of Aristotle and the modern European 
logicians. The most obvious defect in the Nyaya system and 
one that has been chiefly dwelt upon by its European critics 
is the non-recognition of anything corresponding to what 
we now call inductive reasoning. The same objection formed 
the gist of Lord Bacon’s indictment against Aristotle and 
the logic of mediaeval schoolmen ; hut a closer study of 
Aristotle's work has now shown that hs did not actually 
ignore induction but attached less importance to it than 
we are prone to do now. The same thing is true of the Nyaya 
system. Like Aristotle, Naiyayikas were aware ov the 


1 See Sect. 48, Notes 3 & 4 p. 287. Infra . 
2 P. B. Den. ed. p. £05. 
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inductive method, but considered it as subservient to the 
purposes of deduction which was the argiTR proper. Every 
deduction is based on a generalization, and this generalization 
is obtained by an accumulation of particular instances by a 
process known as induction. A Naiyayika would therefore 
value induction only as a means for discovering am'8* which 
is necessary for a proper How then is this Induction 

treated of in the Nyaya system V To get an answer to this 
question we must consider the Naiyayika doctrine as to how 
a arnrr is obtained. 

8. It will be remembered that amir was defined as wm- 
wnpcPT of %% and mw; and the exact 
Vyupti. meaning of this phrase was also explain- 

ed. But how are we to make ourselves 
sure of this ? What is in fact the means of arriv- 

ing at, and the test of determining this invariability of 
concomitance ? Annambhatta supplies the answer to this 
question in Sec. 45. In describing RnJlrjRR he says that 
strrnr is obtained by repeated observation of the association 
of fire with smoke, or in other words by the accumulation 
of numerous instances in which this association is found. 
But this would certainly not suffice to give us a valid anfiT 
Observation of a fact, howsoever often repeated, is no 
guarantee against the possibility of the existence of a 
contrary fact. We may observe the association of fire and 
smoke in ninety-nine cases, but we cannot from thence 
conclude that it must exist in the hundredth case also. It 
is impossible for one man to examine all the cases of a 
particular nature, and our widest generalizations are there- 
fore based on a limited number of instances. The possibi- 
lity of a contrary fact, therefore, still remains and the amir 
remains at best a doubtful hypothesis. To prevent this 
amN rre, T. D. adds that the knowledge of produces 

anfir not by itself, but when combined with the absence of 
the knowledge of ari^T* ( contradiction ). The fmro of 
which constitutes aj tf& is therefore defined as ararffi- 
‘ absence of any contradiction $ ’ that is, in order to 
know amir not only is it necessary to observe the associa- 
tion of fire and smoke in numerous instances, but there 
must not also be a single instance in which smoke is found 
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dissociated from fire. and are 

therefore the two causes of the knowledge of RTtIt, and as 
such correspond to the Method of agreement and the Method 
of difference that are employed in Induction. These two 
are not however collateral or independent causes of ctnf& # 
but the latter is subservient to the former, and both constitute 
one joint cause. The process therefore closely resembles 
Mill's Joint Method of agreement and difference. 1 2 

9. Now 3TR 5 * may be the certainty of a contrary 
fact or a mere suspicion, because both are 
Instance* lCtf>ry equally effective in destroying the certainty 

of Again, the may be 

well-grounded; or ill-grounded ; if the former, it is true, and 
the 3TFTH is invalid. If it is ill-grounded, or if there is only a 
suspicion of RW3TT, it can be dispelled either by reason- 
ing or by a sort of intuitive knowledge. Instances of the 
latter are what we call necessary truths, such as the axioms 
of Geometry which are self-evident and require no proof. 
When they are not so, they can be proved to be true by the 
reductio ad absurdum method of reasoning which is called 
m: in Nydya } Take for example the sq URR5T 3%-. 

If this is not true, its contradictory, viz. that smoke is 
sometimes not accompanied by fire, must be true. Then 
in those cases where smoke is found without fire, it must 
have for its cause something else. Hence fire is not the 
invariable antecedent of smoke and it cannot therefore be 
its cause, which is inconsistent with our knowledge that 
fire is the cause of smoke. The conclusion being thus absurd, 
the assumption from winch it was derived must be wrong ; 
and its contradictory, namely the :qTT%, must be right. In 
this way by means of an assumed hypothesis ( ?r^ ), which 
when carried to its legitimate 'conclusion leads to 
qnroRf of fire and smoke, we prove the invariable conco- 
mitance of those two things. The reductio ad absurdum 
reasoning consists in taking for granted an hypothesis 
exactly opposite to the proposition to be proved and then 
drawing from it a conclusion which is evidently false, and 


1 Mill : System of Logic. People’s Ed. p. 25ft. 

2 See Sec. LXIV Note 3, p. 361 infra . 
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-the falsity of which vitiates the hypothesis and thus proves 
its contradictory. In this way sttht too may be said to be 
indirectly obtained by STfWT. In the particular instance 
of fire and smoke, we can indeed derive the generalization 
of their invariable concomitance from a still wider generali- 
sation, namely the law of causality, by the direct syllogi- 
stic method, thus: — 

Every effect is invariably associated with its cause ; 

Smoke is the effect of fire ; 

Smoke is invariably associated with fire. 

But this syllogism is quite different from the des- 
cribed above and is practically useless as it involves an argu- 
ment in a circle. If smoke is invariably associated with 
fire, because it is the effect of fire, how do we know that it 
is such an effect ? This t^pf^T?nnTR of smoke and fire can 
only be deduced from the observed invariable concomitance 
of the two, and hence the syllogism is defective as assum- 
ing a minor premise that is really derived from the conclu- 
sion. The sqTHT therefore must ultimately rest on the 
with its accessary 

10. The by which sqrfff is obtained finds its analogy 
in Aristotle’s system where he attempts 
Inductive syllo- p rove that induction is only a variety 

of syllogism. The central idea of the 
syllogism, as defined by Aristotle, is that of a conclusion 
following from given premises by nicess ivy sequence, — an 
idea, by the way, which is already implied in the Naiyayilca 
doctrine that WKsn' is the of ST^WfrV. To bring induc- 
tion under syllogism it must ba shown that the generaliza- 
tion follows as a necessary consequence from the premises, 
viz. the accumulation of particular instances. The proposi- 
tion for instance that all bile-less animals are long-lived is 
deduced from particular cases of a horse, an ass, etc. Here 
Aristotle assumes that we have ascertained the attribute to 
belong to all the particulars, and that the inductive in- 
ference consists merely in passing from all of them to the 
class-term, animal. The passage from premises to con- 
clusion is here necessary, for to grant the premise and yet 
to deny the conclusion involves a contradiction, i . e. the fra* 
of Nyaya . The fallacy of this reasoning evidently lies in 
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the deduction per aaltum from a few particulars to the whole- 
class. Mr. Grote’s criticism on it is so just and so pertinent 
to our subject that the passage is worth quoting: — 

“We can never ** says Grote “ observe all the particulars of 
a class, which is indefinite as to number of particulars and definite- 
only in respect of the attributes connected by the class term. We 
can only observe some of the particulars, a greater or smaller^ro- 
portion. Now it is in the transition from these to totality of 
particulars that the real inductive inference consists : not in the 
transition from the totality to the class-term which denotes to- 
tality and connotes its determining common attribute. In fact 
the distinction between the totality of particulars and the mean- 
ing of class-term is one not commonly attended to; though it is 
worthy of note in an analysis of the intellectual process, and is 
therefore brought to view by Aristotle. ” i 


11. This is exactly what is implied in the objection st&t- 

pediera !!<nJa The objection shows that the Naiya- 

yikas clearly saw the error into which 
Aristotle fell, and they tried to escape from it in a way 
peculiar to themselves. The difficulty is two-fold. In the 
first place, there is the obvious impossibility of our observ- 
ing all the particulars denoted by the class-term ( e. g. ) ; 
and secondly, even granting that we have ascertained all the 
cases, how do we arrive at the general notion of sqrfft, com* 
prising those cases but certainly distinct fmm them ? 

may he seen to exist in this case, and in that, 
and in a third, and so on : but bow do we get the superadd- 
ed knowledge that it exists everywhere ? The notion of 
everywhere is distinct from and additional to the totality 
of particular cognitions. The expedient by which this 
two-fold difficulty is avoided by the Naiyayikas is very 
characteristic, and at once distinguishes them from Aristotle, 
who regards induction as a mode of syllogism, and also 
from modern logicians like Mill, who regard it as an inde- 
pendent method of reasoning. J. S. Mill defines Induction 
as “ that operation of the mind by which we infer that wbat 
we know to be true in a particular case or cases will be true 
in all cases which resemble the former in certain assignable' 
respects. Like Deduction Induction too is a process of 


1 Grote’s Aristotle , Vol. I, p.‘ 278. 

2 Mill ; System of Logic* People’s Ed., p. 188. 
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inference, proceeding from the known to the unknown, the 
unknown in its case being the general notion which is derived 
from the known particulars. Naiyayikas however will not 
accept this, because they regard Induction not as an infer- 
ence but as a kind of extraordinary perception ( ). 

T. D. says that although we can never actually observe all 
the cases in which fire is associated with smoke, the invari- 
able concomitance obtaining between the class fire and the 
class smoke is known by the called ^rmT«T- 

STWW l?t. This kind of extraordinary perception has 
already been explained as the process by which after perceiv- 
ing an individual thing such as a ’$17, we at once cognize 
its by the law of association. When two things 

are closely associated together, the perception of one neces- 
sarily leads to the immediate apprehension of the other. 
This is not an inference, for there is neither qrrrrreT, nor any 
It is not also ordinary perception, because there is no 
with smoke in all the cases. The process is there- 
fore something intermediate between perception proper and 
inference proper, <y//«s/-perception, or a gaa^-inference. 
STcqTOT% is thus a kind of immediate inference, and is there- 
fore more akin to perception than to which is concerned 
with mediate truths only. But how is this explanation to 
be reconciled with the preceding statement of T. D. that 
Jarror is proved by FH? or rednctio ad abmrdum mode of 
reasouing V The answer is that it is not ^ilr that is known 
by < 1 ^ or any other syllogistic mode of reasoning, as Aristo- 
tle seems to say, but it is the arfNrHPrTF that is so known, 
amir is directly produced by which is the result 

of actual perception, while the which proves ^r%xnr*n*r- 
ftff is accessory to it only so]far as it dispels all doubts, 
and makes the knowledge of a certainty. It is not 

therefore correct to say that; A’ aiyayikas did not know 
Inductive reasoning. They were quite aware of it and have 
even described it pretty accurately ; but they included it 
under sr*r$r. This is quite clear from Kesava Misra's 
statement, Frarr ^ 

fatSr is essentially a mediate judgment, and cannot therefore 


34 


1 T. B. Bom, ed. p. S5. 
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include a generalization which is known immediately. Again 
this generalization has no use of its own beyond serving as 
a basis for a further deduction. Whether they were wrong or 
right in thus excluding Induction from inference proper is a 
different question, and need not occupy us here. 

12. Other varieties of 3T3HR mentioned in a preceding note 
may also find their equivalents in Euro- 

rietZsZ P Tndian V “' P e » n lo S ic - is deduction proper ; 

and Western logic . while is either a deduction, or 

induction in the wider sense of the term 
used by Mill, namely, inference ^from several particulars, 
not to a generality, but to a distinct particular. 
is the process of elimination, which closely resembles 
Plato’s method of Logical Division. Aristotle regarded 
Logical Division as only a fragment of the syllogistic pro- 
cess ; and similarly Naiyayikas class under cufaftfife 

The three-fold division of srjrrrJT into 
*1% and S'WT chiefly concerns the 53, and is suffici- 
ently accounted for by the ob version and conversion of 
propositions*. 


Sect. XLYI. 


The five members are : — 1 Proposition , l Reason , 3 Examples 9 
4 Application and 5 Conclusion. Mountain is fiery, — this is 
Proposition . Because it has smoke , — this is Reason . W hatever 
smokes etc. — this is Example. This is like it , — this is Appli- 
cation. Hence it is so , — this is Conclusion . 


1. Having distinguished the from the in 

the preceding section, the author no w goes 
sy Uogism ' m9mbered on to enumerate its five component parts. 

WltfigviR is technically called a * TFT, which 
is defined as ‘collection of the five proposi- 

tions, STfa’irr-etc. in a regular order.’ Cahgesa defines more 

WJ, ‘ a proposition or a series of propositions producing the 


1 Visvanditha: Qotama- Sutra- Vritti, 1,5. 

I Bee Note 16 under Sect. 44, p. 551, Supra . 
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verbal knowledge which gives rise to the ( i. e. in 

the hearer’s mind) which is the last and immediate cause of 
’ In other words «rnr is a series of propositions that 
produoe in another’s mind the same kind of <T#<WffT?rnT as 
has already been produced in the speaker’s mind by his own 
mental reasoning. This fairly corresponds to Aristotle's 
notion of syllogism which is defined “a speech{or enunciation) 
in which certain things ( the premises ) being supposed, 
something different from what is supposed(i.e the conclusion,) 
follows of necessity, and this solely in virtue of the supposi- 
tions themselves, ” 1 Unlike Aristotle however who gives 
three premises to the syllogism, the NaiyZyikas make it 
consist of five parts or limbs (srwr), namely, Assertion 
( xrnr?IT ) , Reason ( ), Proposition or Example ( ), 

Application ( ) and Deduction or Conclusion ( ). 

Assertion is defined as 4 the declaration of the 

KIW as existing on the <r$T’ 2 or OTvararPJT as T. D. 

puts it , 4 speaking of <T$T as possessing the HHitr.* Its purpose 
is to prepare the hearer beforehand as to what thing he 
should expect to ba proved by the syllogism, and it is therefore 
analogous to the Problema or Questio of the older European 
logicians. After the Assertion is made, one is naturally 
tempted to ask, whence, or why, or what evidence ; and their 
answer to this query is the Reason which declares the mark 
or evidence that proves the existence of OTW on <T$r, and 
which is generally but not necessarily in the ablative case. 
Every word in the ablative is of course not a IPJ, as 
for instance, in the sentence srt * i 

z&n& r&nn , is not a although the word 

is in the ablative, because it does not declare the 
f\ Here it may he remarked that the two words 
and f&fS though often used indiscriminately, slightly differ 
in meaning, being the mark such as while is the 
4 the sentence which declares that mark f 
The f%ip as expressed in the may be similar or 

dissimilar to the and thus the is cf two kinds wesrfa 


1 Aristotle Prior . Arulyt, Bk. i, Ch, 1, Sec. 7. 

2 G. 8.1,1, 33 
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and s*ra^%. When the Reason is given, the question won 
naturally arise, ( Why should the prove that or 
other words, what connection can there be between the fire a 
the smoke which makes us infer the one from the other ? 
satisfy this query, the third premise SOTtT or 
employed to show the invariable concomitance of fire a 
smoke. Well, says the objector, let there be this invaria 
concomitance, but how is it relevant to the point before u 
To show this the is incorporated with qfcT^T and 55 s 
the combination results in which is expressed by ■ 

fourth sentence, Application or The last, ^ 

Conclusion, brings together all these several elements i 
one proposition, and thus enables the hearer to comprelu 
the result at once. is defined by Gotama as 

repetition of the ETIK5U as proved by the for, 1 and Vatsijag 
explains it as KSpiqvftskJT STn^lsr^l^ 

<R*n WWW. Its purpose, says T. D , is to excl 

the possibility of any uncertainty or contradiction as to 
existence of The last three will be obviously eit 
positive or negative according as the £5 is *3T^TPJ or 

2. The forms of these five premises are also settled 

convention. First there is the Ansei 

The Jive pre - gr%fTR[, in which the ( q^TrT 

1911868 . ,, .. . , . . . 

the subject, and the is spoken c 
its property. The Reason is generally in the ablative, 
sometimes in the instrumental also. The cznr& or . 
position has two forms ; in one the and *nUR w' 

concomitance is spoken of are used as properties of t 
common substratum, which is the subject in both tlieprinc 
and the relative sentences, as in *TT ft 3% 

while in the other form the substratum is putintheloct 
and the W&T and are expressed in the nomina 

as in re *rsr ftst Of these the first is 

ferred as agreeing with the form of other prenc 
although the second expresses the aTTlff better and : 
naturally. The SPPPTSTiR has of course the for its 
ject with the as its qualifying attribute, ai 

is indicated by the general formula fTOT ! ernnr, d 
ing the and its qualification. The^H** doei 


1 G. S . 1. 1, 34-5- 
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differ in form from the sn$3rr, but that it is different in 
reality is plainly indicated by its formula ?reT, in 

which (TW denotes the sense conveyed by the ufa^rr, and 
?TC*TR*sums up the result of the intermediate premises. 


The Indian and 
the Aristotelian 
sylloff is m s co m - 
pared , 


3. The five-membered ^TFT as described above considerably 
differs from the tripartite syllogism of 
Aristotle, but a little consideration will 
show that the difference lies more in the 
form than in the essence in which the 
two have been shown to agree remarkably. The most 
obvious distinction between the two syllogisms is of course 
the different number of premises, which are five in one and 
three in the other ; and as both give equally valid conclu- 
sions, one is naturally tempted to conclude that either two 
premises in the one must be superfluous or the other must 
be defective to that extent. As a matter of fact, neither 
alternative is true. Human mind being alike everywhere, 
it is no wonder that philosophers in the East and the West 
independently followed the same laws of thought and 
adopted the same process of reasoning. But though there 
is no difference in our thinking process, there is much in 
our respective modes of conveying our thoughts to other 
Hence is it that while the essential requisites of a valid 
inference are the same according to both Gotama and Aris- 
totle, their manner of clothing those essentials in the 
form of premises varies considerably. Aristotle s premis- 
es are nothing more than the absolutely necessary consti- 
tuent parts of an inference connected together by the 
blender tie of mere juxtaposition. The limbs of the Naiyayr - 
ka on the other hand constitute a fully reasoned out 

• argument whose parts follow one after another in their natural 
'sequence. Aristotle’s premises are as it were a simple 
enumeration of the several steps in a deductive reasoning; 
the Sanskrit wrnr is a regularly constructed debate in minia- 
ture. Aristotle's syllogism only furnishes the skeleton, and 
the reader or hearer fills up the interstices ; in its Sanskrit 
counterpart, the speaker himself goes through all the steps 
•and the hearer has only to follow him. Thus one is rather 
analytical or demonstrative, the other is expository and 
rhetorical. The wmr is more useful in discovering the 
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conclusion ; Aristotle’s syllogism is better fitted to test 
its validity. Each has a different purpose and isbest suited 
to achieve it. In this respeot, the Sanskrit «nv is more 
akin to the rhetorical mode of argumentation whiob was so 
popular with the Sophists before Aristotle and which at- 
tained its height in the Socratic method of cross-examina- 
tion and Plato’s Dialectics. 

4. A Sanskrit WJTT is in fact nothing but a model dialogue 
in which the questions of one party are 
The Nyctya. omitted and are to be inferred from the an- 
swers given. The five-membered syllogism is 
designed to convince a doubting adversary who asks questions 
and raises objections at each step, which questions and objec- 
tions are answered by the successive premises. It is in fact 
an axiom with the Naiyayikas that there can be no argu- 
mentation without an arr^T^r, a sort of doubt accompanied 
by a desire to have it solved. But how can there be an 
aiTVTWT in the beginning when the debate is not yet com- 
menced and neither of the disputants has spoken. This 
srranwr is therefore artificially created by the dogmatic 
assertion ( JTiatfl ) of the proposition that is to be ulti- 
mately proved. Gaiigesa in his Tattva-Cintamani ex- 
pressly says “ SHUT 

‘ pr; ’ $ rg r$ h T-WignTTVTrT vfrRmnfpp. ” 

This iB the reason why the San.-krit begins with 

and not, like Aristotle’s syllogism, with the sqrfa- 
*TW or major premise ; for the ; being an undis- 

puted generalization, will not give rise to any 
or doubt, and so the argument would never proceed. The 
Sansk rit syllogism seems to be purposely framed so as to 
keep this STOT^Tr alive until the conclusion is reached. The 
five members of the Sanskrit «nv thus form a series of 
doubts and answers in a logical sequence, and the 
formed by them is a demonstrative deduction mainly intend- 
ed for the enlightenment of another. 

5, The five-membered argument has been subjected to 
much undeserved criticism, both for and 
A&'SilSZt »S»inrt ».kinK b»T% and 

compactness censure it as being a rude 
and clumsy form of syllogism, while others prefer it to the- 
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Aristotelian syllogism as exhibiting “ a more natural mod* 
of reasoning than is compatible with the compressed limits 
of the syllogism.” 1 * Both the praise and the blame however 
are only partially true. The five-membered Nyaya reflects 
no doubt more accurately the actual method followed in a 
debate, but it is for that very reason unsuited to be a test 
of the validity of the reasoning. The five-membered form 
is much more loose and affords greater facilities for falla- 
cies to creep in undetected than the compact Aristotelian 
syllogism. It does not provide fully for the correct in- 
dication of the quantification, qualification and modality of 
each proposition. The distinction between Universale and 
Particulars is not observed, while the distinction between 
Affirmative and Negative is only partially recognized in the 
form of and Krista. Consequently there are no figures 
and no moods. Aristotle starts from the generalization and 
inquires what conclusion can be legitimately deduoed from it. 
He is therefore obliged first to determine the exact scope 
of the proposition that stands as the major premise and so 
the most common fallacies, such as the Petitio Principii , 
which generally underlie the major premise , are at once 
excluded. Not so with the Naiyayika who starting with the 
conolusion as a srfffSTT and having to find out a ^nfw most 
suited to prove it, does not pay much heed to the wording of 
the aqigTO or of any other premise so long as his meaning is 
intelligibly conveyed. It would in fact have been impossible 
to raise u Don the five-membered Nyaya the splendid super- 
structure of Deductive Logic that Aristotle has construct- 
ed on the basis of his syllogism. On the other hand as a 
controversial weapon, the five-membered syllogism is far 
superior to that of Aristotle, since it forces the debate to 
run in a partioular channel, and thus prevents the adversary 
from straying away from the point. 

6. It is also very well adapted for the exposition 
of simple truths to the uninstruoted mind, as it require* 
no assumption and does not tax the brain at all. 
The best illustration of this is to be found in Euclid 9 * 
geometrical theorems. Euclid's method olosely resem- 

1 Sir G. Hftugh ten's Prodro'mus p. 215, quoted -in Bsllantyne** 

Lectures on PyOym Philosophy • 
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bles the five-membered syllogism. First, there is the 
hypothesis or enunciation ( ) that all the angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles. The three 
angles together constitute the and the equality to 
two right angles is the 3m. The particular enunciation 
and the determination are only a special application of the 
facts declared in the hypothesis. Strictly speaking the 
particular enunciation is the real STra^TT while the hypothesis 
is a further generalization derived from it. Then come6 the 
demonstration which first gives reasons (£ 3 ) and then quotes 
authorities (TfRT^n'). The demonstration ends with a summing 
up corresponding togm^T and introduced by ‘Where*; lastly 
comes the conclusion ( fwsPT ) beginning with * Therefore, 
and identical with the enunciation. The whole is then 
wound up with a flourish of trumpets in the shape of a 
Quod erat demonstrandum ( Q. E. D. ). Euclid employed 
the dialectical syllogism prevailing before Aristotle, as 
most suited to his purpose ; and a similar one was adopted 
by the Indian Pandits in instructing their pupils. 

7. As already noted, the five-membered syllogism, not- 
withstanding the difference of form, is 

poncntfofthe'wi- e8sent i al ^y the same as that adopted by 
l agism. Aristotle and the modern European logic- 

ians. In a legitimate syllogism, says J. 
S. Mill, 1 it is essential that there should be three and 
no more than three propositions, namely, the conclusion 
and the two ( major and minor ) premises. It is also 
essential that there should be three and no more than 
three terms, namely the major and the minor terms which 
respectively form the predicate and subject of the con- 
clusion, and a third one named the middle term , which 
acts as a link between the two. Similarly there are 
three and no more than three terms in a Sanskrit Nyaya, 
namely, the 3m the major term and predicate of the con- 
clusion, <T$r the minor term and subject of the conclusion, 
and the middle term, which being cognized as a <T$nanf 
acts as a link to connect the 3m with the w. But what 
about the three and no more than three propositions that 
form the syllogism ? A little examination will show that 

1 Mill : System of Logic , People's Ed. p. 108, 
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they too have their counts parts in the five members of the 
Nyaya. The THTOTST and srmsrr are the same, and so one of 
them, the srf^rr for instance, may be safely dispensed with. 
It has also been pointed out 1 that the mei^al operation 
corresponding to and denoted by is a repetition 

or rather a particular application of the kg, and is taken as 
understood between the minor premise and the conclusion 
in Aristotle's syllogism. Either 3 WT or kg may therefore 
be omitted as superfluous. There remain thus three proposi- 
tions only, *he kg or S'W which is the minor premise, the 
which is the Major one, and the ftmRR or con- 
clusion. 

8. The component parts of the two syllogisms being the 
same, they can be easily converted into 
lion Of * 1 . each other - Simply by transposing the 

login m*. two remaining premises in the five-mem- 

bered Nyaya, we get a perfect Aristotelian 
syllogism in Barbara of the First Figure. Take for exam- 
ple the hackneyed instance of a smoking mountain : — 

( )— <nfat *rgprpi i 
( S 3 )— ’ «*rra; i 

( ssrcfor ) — iff *rr * h mi^hh *tot nsuw: i 

( )— <PT?r I 

( Ri nw )— t*t: i 

Omitting the srfwsprr, the 3 W and the illustration 
*PTT appended to the 33154111, and likewise transpos- 

ing the two premises $3 and 33r5TnT, we get: — 

dt wra 1 

( By dropping the useless ablative ). 

= w- or <rfcrt vim? 1 
3 Qjw*t 1 


1 See Note 5 pp. 236-7 Supra . 
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When translated the premises will run:— 

Whatever smokes is fiery ; 

This mountain is a thing that smokes ; 

This mountain is fiery. 

This is evidently a Universal Affirmative in Barbara, 
corresponding to 

All B is A, 

All C is B, 

All C is A. 

Similarly an Aristotelian syllogism in Barbara can be 
converted into the Sanskrit Nyaya by the reverse process, 
namely transposition of premises and addition of and 

3WT. Thus : — 

All men are mortal, 

Socrates is a man, 

Socrates is mortal. 

Which is the same as, 

Whoever has humanity has mortality, 

Socrates has humanity, 

.'. Socrates has mortality. 

Transpose the premises and translate — 

f s^rii Hguirtiarat ( wjwr ) 

dt wasrnrsR ( ) qry ur&WK ( nwr ) 

Add M Ifljni and tot and put the fjj in the ablative form, . 
and the syllogism becomes a full-fledged NyHya — 

) i 

TOT WTO* I 
MHITOI I 

We might arrive at the same . result by taking only the • 
first three members, nfTOT, Is and a WTO, as the Mimathsahas 
do, and by ignoring the rest ; only that in this oase we shall 
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have to invert the order of all the three propositions when, 
converting them into an English syllogism. The easiest 
mode of conversion however is to omit the first two propo- 
sitions TOTqpTT and altogether, and then take the remain- 
ing three in their order, so that the would be the 

major premise, the minor , and WTOH the conclusion of 

the English syllogism. In this way we shall avoid the 
necessity of transposing the premises, and also remove the 
awkwardness of changing the ablative into nominative. 

9. As to the Second, Third and Fourth Figures, as well as 
the remaining three Moods of the first 

Reduction. Figure, conversion can be easily effected 

by first reducing them to Barbara and 
then converting them in the above manner. The last three 
figures being always reducible to the first may be left out of 
consideration. Of the three remaining Moods of the First 
Figure the two particular Moods, Darii and Ferioque are not 
possible in the Sanskrit Nyaya , as it does not recognize 
a particular conclusion. The reason why particular 
conclusions were disregarded by the Naiyayikas appears 
to be their uselessness. What the Naiyayikas wished 
to gain from an inference as from all other proofs 
was TOT, right and definite knowledge, for it is this 
TOTrTO^ TTST alone that has any scientific value. A par- 
ticular conclusion is obviously a vague and imperfect judg- 
ment. The very form of the five-membered syllogism points 
to the impossibility of having a particular conclusion. A 
conclusion in I or 0 can be had only when its subject, thac 
is, the minor term or g$r denotes only some individuals of a 
class ; but in the Sanskrit syllogism, the <T$T must be a defi- 
nite thing, that is, either an individual object like this or 
that mountain ( as is generally the case ), or at best the 
whole class denoted by a class-name and looked upon as 
one object. Otherwise there can be no <njTTO and there can 
be no having a particular object like the moun- 

tain for its WTO. In cases where the ^TTW is inferred on a . 
number of things which do not however form the whole 
class, there is really no particular conclusion, but there are 
as many inferences and conclusions as there are things. 
The minor term being thus always universal, the conclusion i 
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must be universal too. The case of Celarent ( E A E ) is 
more complex but can be explained in the same way. Al- 
though the Naiyayika does not deny the possibility of a 
negative judgment ( ), it seems that his con- 
clusion ( ) is always affirmative in form, the change 
from negation to affirmation being made by the simple ex- 
pedient of prefixing the negative particle (aTorapj), or 
adding the word 3T*ng to the predicate. Thus a Naiyayika 
will say, not 5T*fr four urfo, but ^rs^rsfourfo or sgs\ foufur- 
*nur6T%. His UlrT^TT and fomu, which are identical, must 
always assert something of another thing, even though that 
something is an 3TUTU ; the T-nnTU therefore cannot be purely 
negative although the SUTTR or fojp be sr rafrft . Besides 
purely negative knowledge cannot strictly speaking be a 
SWT, because there can be no UUHT in RVU and the definition 
(TrU^TTUrUU will be inapplicable. Hence Celarent too is 
not possible in Sanskrit. Whenever therefore we have a 
negative judgment, we have always to turn it into an affir- 
mative one by the addition of 3WU or its synonym u?, as 
is generally done in a 3PJWM e. g. 

which simply translated means Earth is not anything 
elBe. It is obvious therefore that there can be only one 
form of syllogism in Sanskrit, namely, the Universal 
Affirmative ( Barbara ). Even Aristotle has shown that all 
kinds of syllogism can be ultimately reduced to the first 
two Moods of the First figure,' and the distinction between 
these two is easily removed by the above expedient. This 
explains why the Sanskrit Nyaya, though so much limited 
in its scope, never fails to give a valid conclusion under any 
circumstances. 

10 . The fi ve-membered syllogism, though generally popular, 
is not universally accepted even in India. 
accepted by°indian An ancient Bchool of Naiyayikas was not 
Bystemntists. satisfied with the five limbs, but added 

five more, namely, Curiosity (foxtrot), 
Doubt ( ), Power of the proofs to produce knowledge 
( ), Aim ( srwfctfu ) and Removal of objections ( ^TU- 
But they are, says Vatsyayana, only aids to the 


1. Q rote’s Aristotle Vol. I. p, 223. 
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inference, not members of the syllogism, because the defini- 
tion of an 3WR ( ) does not apply to them . 1 2 3 The 
five-membered syllogism thus became the type for all Nai- 
yayikas and was accepted even by the Vaisesikas. Other 
gystematists however carried the pruning process still fur- 
ther. The Mlmarnsakas recognized three members only, 
sriSnpTT* 55 and while another school recognized £ 5 , 

and The Veddntins also insist on having 

three members only, but they are not particular as to whe- 
ther the first three or the last three should be taken. Thus 
Vedanta-l 'aribhasa remarks * — 3V ^ 
w srr ?r 3 \ sq 

smfTRFT.* The Buuddhas recog- 


nize only two, 3OTTO and Tiie author of Nyuya- Hindu 

who was a Buddhist likewise mentions two only, STRAIT and 
55 , making the or WTR a part of the ^ 5 . Thus it will 

be seen that the weight of opinion outside the Nijdija and 
Vaisedka schools inclines towards the acceptance of a three- 
membered syllogism, which is practically identical with 
that of Aristotle* 


11. Although the;e is so much difference of opinion as to 

Othci- names number of the members of a Xyaya , 

there is a general agreement about the 
form and the import of the several mem- 
bers ; only that the Vaisesikas have a second set of signifi- 
cant names for the five members, viz., STRUT (Fromise), 
sign ), f%^R ( Illustration ), 3T3*faR ( Scrutiny ) and 
STHTTHR ( Repetition ).* Which of these two sets of the 
names is the older one is not known at present. 

12. The case of one of the five members, viz., 3 ^T 5 T 0 T or 

sqTR, is somewhat peculiar, and requires 
ber is^ralled^Uduha -- fu rl: ^ er examination, as it is likely to 
rana. throw much light on the history of the 

five-membered syllogism. It must have 
been noticed that while the names of other members are 


1. Vat. on G. 8.1,1. 32. 

2. Vedanta ParibhUqa Calc, ed, p. 14. 

3. V.S. Up. Calc.ed. p. 397. 
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significant, there is apparently no reason why the proposi- 
tion stating the sqrror should be called or 

•except the accident of its containing, as a sort of an appen- 
dage, the illustration TOT RffTO*. It is the first part of the 
TOltTO containing snnr that is really essential to the syllo- 
gism, while the illustration is not only unnecessary, but is 
often omitted. It is certainly anomalous that the most im- 
portant premise in the syllogism, on which in fact the infer- 
ence chiefly rests, should be reduced to the position of a 
mere TOTO, and thus be deprived of its essential character, 
viz., universality. How are we to account for this anomaly ? 
Nay, the presence of the illustration in the 3TOTTO has been 
actually made the ground of censure against the Indian 
syllogism by some superficial critics ; while even those who 
have defended it offer rather an apology than a well-grounded 
explanation of its existence. Ritter 1 2 for instance says that two 
of the five membersof Kanada '& argument “are manifestly su- 
perfluous, while by the introduction of an example in the third 
the universality of the conclusion is vitiated.” The conclu- 
sion is vitiated beoause the addition of the example puts 
some sort of limitation cn the general proposition, and thus 
takes away its universality. The most that Ballantyne 
could say to justify the example was that it is “a matter of 
rhetorical convenience, designed to bring to the recollection 
of the hearer examples, in regard to which all parties are 
unanimous, and which are such as should constrain him to 
admit the universality of the principle from which the con- 
clusion follows." * But this explanation is not at all 
satisfactory. The universal proposition, if true and unani- 
mously accepted, does not get any additional weight by a 
stray example, while if it is false or unfounded, the citation 
of a single example only serves to mislead the hearer, and 
is therefore quite out of place in a valid syllogism. The 
example, say the critics, is either superfluous or mis- 
chievous, and ought therefore to be discarded altogether. It 
was so discarded by the Vaisestka* who limited the pro- 
position to tie mere statement of the TOTTR, but the general 
practice of the Naiyayikas has still retained it. 


1. Ritter ■ History of Philosophy Vol. IV. p, 365. 

2. Ballantyne : Lectures on Ny&ya Philosophy . p. 86. 
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13. Max Mflller starts another theory to explain away 
the difficulty. “But if we inquire more carefully,' 1 saya 
he, “we find that the instance in Gotama's syllogism has 
its own distinct office, not to strengthen or to limit the uni- 
versal proposition, but to indicate, if I may say so, its 
modality. Every Vyapti must of course admit at least one 
instance. These instances may be either positive only, or 
negative only, or both positive and negative." 1 This 
means that the instance is intended to show whether the 
is or . The theory is no doubt plausi- 

ble, and seems to have been suggested by the two kinds of 
instances, WVJF5OTOT and fiwEOTOT, recognized by the Naiya- 
yikas ; but it neither solves the real difficulty, nor is it ab- 
solutely correct. As a matter of fact the 3FTO and 
are indicated, so far as they can be so indicated, in the OTTT% 
itself, and not the £OTOT ; while the latter takes its own 
character from the It is the otto which makes a 

either X or and not vice versa. Take for 

instance the proposition to OTfpTTTOT to TOUfv ottot tot 
that is to say, TO ^TOTTOT^OTOTV; TOT OTFT?%* This 
is a OTffifrEOT Tfg, if OTgf is the OTW and y* the OTTO, and 
will be a TTOg H gOTOT . But suppose the OTOT* to bs 
and the OTTO to be sp^ETOTV, that is, we infer not fire 
from smoke but absence of smoke from the absenoe of fire j 
then the same OTlYTT will be an 3TOTVOTTO and the SOTOT will 
be a OTNgCETOT. So it is really the OTOT - and OTTO that first 
determine the modality of the OTTO, and then of the SOTOT. 
The fOTOT will therefore be practically useless for determining 
the modality of the universal proposition, for when we know 
what sort of 5OTOT it is, the modality is already determined. 
Of course the £OTOT may often assist us in understanding the 
scope of the OTTrW ; but the question before us is not whether 
it may be occasionally useful where it is put, but whether it 
is absolutely necessary. Besides, the theory, even supposing 
it to be correct, does not explain the anomaly how the 
universal proposition came to be called a mere or 

TOTOT. In one sense, however, Max Muller is right, probably 
without being aware of it. We shall presently see how. 


1 Thomson’s Laws of Thought , Appendix p. 296. 
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14. The real explanation, if a conjecture may be hazarded, . 

is rather historical than logical. It is 
suggested 1011 atWn n °t ^at instance was tacked to the 
universal proposition for the purpose of 
satisfying some logical necessity ; but it appears more 
probable that the instance was the original part, and the 
generalization itself is a later addition. There seems to have 
been at first only the instance and nothing alse in the third 
member when the five members received their designations, 
and that the portion stating the was added afterwards 
when its necessity catne to be perceived. We can clearly 
discover traces of the process by which this enlargement 
of the third member was brought about, if we examine the 
various references to it in different works on Nyaya. Modern 
writers like Annambhatta define as 

but there is no trace of this^rmgRTTT^ in Ootama’s 
definition, ?T5g[WreT which 

means that 1 the 3?fi5TnT is an instance which possesses an 
essential property of the by similarity. 1 This definition 
obviously applies to the alone which possesses the 

WTOTW and not to the At the time of 

Gotamax Sutras , therefore, tiie five-membered syllogism 
seems to have run thus • TOT T \ qprrerm; I vm *T5T- 

*TFn I FTSIT WTOW • rTWlrTOT I This primitive form of the 
syllogism at once explains two things. First it accounts 
for the third member being called or f£P?T, because 

there is obviously nothing but the instance in it. Secondly, 
it explains why the 3WT which follows began with 

cfWT, which seems to have been first used as a correlative of 
*TOT in the The and the appear in 

fact to have formed one complex sentence, *TOT 
W: ( As was the kitchen so is this mountain smok:ng ). 
of which the dV&W beginning with *WT formed the relative 
half, and the TOT beginning with <T$rr was the principal 
part. On some such supposition alone can we understand 
why Got'jrna defines snm as 

says Vatsyayana , means ‘ depending on the- 

4 depending of course in the sense that the co- 


1 G. 8. 1, 1, 36. 
% G. 8. 1, 1, 38. 
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relative sentence front WfT : can be properly understood 
only from its relative antecedent *ror HfTsro*. But this, 
does not convey the full idea of OTTO ; so it is further called 
anOT^TOlT, 4 a summing up 9 as it were, i. e. an application 
of the sense conveyed in the to the present case of 

the mountain, which application is of course implied by 
the word cTOr. Gotama's definition of OTTO is however quite 
unintelligible if applied to the syllogism as it stands at 
present, for the which begins with TOfTff cannot be 

the relative antecedent of the OTTO, and so there is no word 
of which <TOT might be a correlative. 

15. The above hypothesis as to the original form of the 
syllogism is not conjectural only; for the skeleton syllogism 
mentioned above is actually found in all the ancient works 
on Nyaya, which rarely mention the TOTm. /)harmakJrti\ 
for instance, the author of NyUya- Hindu, gives, as an illus- 
tration of a faulty the syllogism, 3TTTOT 55^;- 

^TrT I STi^rsr^cT 1 ; while in another place of the same work 
he quotes the stock instance thus, 

l 3mrT srS I ( P. 109 ). This was therefore the 

original five-membered syllogism, but it was soon found to 
be imperfect. There was nothing in it to determine the 
^TOTTTO<TTO of fg, that is, to show the invariable concomitance 
of the *rnar with the At first the itself was made 
to convey this sense, but it was obviously inadequate to 
serve the purpose, and a door was opened to many fallacies 
arising from imperfect generalizations. To guard against 
this danger the universal proposition TO TO gir*. etc. was 
inserted. If a guess can be hazarded, the oqrrTOiTO was 
possibly at first inserted in the as a TTOTTOT of 

WW&qrro as is shown in the above quotation from 
Nyaya-Bindu , and later it was transposed to Being 

thus originally a subordinate adjunct of %*, it became later 
on an independent and the chief premise. Before the 
TOITTOTTO had come into the syllogism, the and 

TOffifoF of the were determined by the TEThT, according 
as it had similarity ( ) or dissimilarity ( trof ) with 
the OTTO ; but it was rendered practically useless after the 
TO t f&q r iTO had settled down as a necessary part of the syllo- 

1 ByUya^Bindu-TikH^ Bibl. Ind. p, 118. 

3fi 
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gism. Max M tiller's theory about the instance being indi* 
cative of the modality may therefore have been true when 
the eert was the sole member of the 3 $l 6 <ui 5 W. The oom- 
mentator of Nyaya-Bindu declares in fact the same thing 
when he says, w n gg r wufiftfr w er g 

' the wfw or wfSN# of the cannot be indicated 
except by the * After the antS 1 2 had become the chief 
and necessary part of the g^TgTCT, this function of the 
fgHl was naturally shifted to it, and the £gr?fl gradually 
sunk to the level of a useless appendage. The conservative 
Naiyayikas have persisted in retaining it, buta modern writer 
Laugaksi Bhaskara in his Nyaya-Siddhunta-Mafljari- 
Prakasa, has the courage to declare gmfiNfr «T 

' the employment of the instance iB purely conven- 
tional and not necessary. ’ In this way the ggre r, which 
was at first the gist of the tfqngra, came to be positively 
ignored. 

16. A singular analogy to the Naiyayika 3 ? f g *q| is to be 
found in the Argument from Eiample, noticed by Aristotle, 
and apparently very common before him in Greece. Aristotle 
gives as an illustration: — 

The War of Athens against Thebes (<T 5 JT) was mischievous 

<sm ); 

Because it was a war against neighbours ( $3 ) 5 

Just as the war of Thebes against Phokis was (ggrar ). 8 

Both the ancient Sanskrit syllogism and the Greek Argu- 
ment by Example appear to be cases of an inference from 
particulars to particulars which, according to J. S. Mill, was 
the original and true type of an inference . 3 


1 Nytya-Bindu-TikH. Bibl. Ind. p. 90. 

2 Grote Aristotle VoL I. p. 274. 

8 Mill : System of Logic, People’s Ed. p. 128. 
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SECT. XL VII. qrcwft:. 

Consideration of the sign is alone the cause of both Judgment 
for One’s Own sake and that for Another’s. Hence Considera- 
tion is the Inference. 

1. miH^T has already been explained, 1 * 3 and it has also 
been shown why it is called or 

cause of^AnumitL Anna mbhatta purposely 

uses the word instead of simple 

<TCT*Rg, in order to emphasize his view that the real SEW of 
is the and not f%ip merely, as some say, and 

that the name 3TJ1TR is properly applicable to the QpfWltof 
alone. In T. D. he briefly notices the three views that 
have prevailed about the real proximate cause of atjftrfir. 
The according to these three schools of opinion, 

is either T&lf^rra, eUTTH^nJT or <TU*T5T. The first is the view of 
the Vaisesikas, who accordingly name 3*3 wfif as 
dahkara Mista the author of Upaskara sums up this view 
in the following couplet : — 

srr^Rt *ar i 

‘f&ip is the anjmfirenir, because it is connected with WTWT 
{ srgrm ) on the V$T, is known to exist wherever STP3T exists, 
and is never found where unar is absent. ’ Sankara Misra 
argues that having no after it, cannot be the 

e»W which is always sVPTrfVT, while if r%jp be the e>W, 
qv U T E T itself becomes its WW. This view is summarily 
rejected by Annambhatta on the ground that it leads to the 
absurdity that even a past or a future fanip, that is, smoke 
which was once observed but does not now exist on the 
mountain or smoke which is not yet seen on the mountain, 
would produoe the of the present existence of fire. If 

smoke alone is the of there is no reason why the 

smoke of yesterday or the smoke of to-morrow should not 
produoe an inference of a fire existing on the mountain to* 

1 Vide Note 3 on Sec. 44, p. 834, Supra. 

. . 8 See Note 3 on Seo. 45. p-255. Supra. 

3 V. S Up.CeIo.ed. p. 392. 
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day. Henoe the necessity of the condition that f&ip, in order 
to be effective for atgiTR, must be first observed as a 
t hat is, as a property of the mountain actually existing at 
the time of the inference. In other words it is the TWV&NSiTH , 
otherwise called MfTWtf, and not merely, that is the 

real CW of 

2. But one might ask why create a new q?*nrof srsjftrfft in the 
form of the composite *TtTtT5T which is a mixture of 5UTTH5nH 
and when you can as well look upon the last two 

themselves as severally the «EVOTs of snsjfwfS. To this Annam- 
bhatta replies that it is simpler to hold the complex 
as the one qjvor of sagmffl than to recognize two separate 
q^ers in the shape of stllfH+'fia and VifPTOTnfrr^. Besides we 
might have even agreed to this latter alternative if the <OT- 
W5T could have been altogether dispensed with ; but that is 
not possible, because is necessary to account for the 

cognition which is conveyed by the TgJPT in a gnvnrfWR, 
and which thereupon produces the srfTHIK in the hearer’s 
mind. If then <TVT*RT must be recognized as the q^ur of a 
q yrajjnS t fi T, why have a separate qsvnT for the WUTfrfil^, 
when the same can do for both ? This reasoning is faultless, 
except that according to those who define qjVUT as 
CTUTThT sfnvnT, cannot be the qpvr as it has no sgpnr 

coming after it. Hence the advocates of this definition of 
qi^g, namely, the ancient Naiyayikas, propose arrfH^TR to 
be the qpvr and qrrtR? to be its °mI4h, while the moderns 
who deny the necessity of ^TrnT=rw and define as ir«3T- 
qiUcgq i ^’A ^nWT regard 'TTTttST itself as the Annarn- 

bhatta seems really to be vacillating between these two 
views, although in the text he has made the emphatic decla- 
ration i* 51 Frci*nST trq’ and his vacillation is due to 

his non-preference for either of the two definitions of 
At least there is a glaring inconsistency between this pas- 
sage and the concluding remarks of Sect. 43 where he de- 
clares to be the q^ot of JTPJ^r. 1 Had it not been for 
those remark?, it could have been said with much plausibi- 
lity t ha t, notwithstanding his obvious indecision as to the 
real definition of a qm»T, Annambhatta adopted the modern in 

1 Soo p. 32 ; and Koto 3 thereon p. 224* Supra. 
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.preference to the ancient view. Probably he did so, and 
the statement about the of srargr was made simply in 
•deference to the popular convention whicli from time im- 
memorial has regarded to be the of srar^r and has 
thereby made the very word synonymous with 
The book being intended for beginners, the author appears to 
have avoided all fruitless controversies as much as possible, 
and hence sometimes fell into inconsistencies. 

3. The reading ^THTO; in the first part of this section is 
obviously wrong, although it is found in all Mss. except two. 
It is probably an emendation of some later copyist, who 
having noticed the inconsistency of this passage with Sect. 
41 thought of removing it by improving the text. 


Sect. XLVIII. 

Mark or Sign is of three kinds : / positive and negative , 2 
purely positive , and -i purely negative. That which perr tdes both 
positively and negatively is positive -negative, as for instance , 
smokiness when fire is to he proved. “ Where there /< smoke , 
there is fire as in a kitchen is positive concomitant e. “ Where 
there is no fire there is no smoke as in a lake ” is negative con- 
comitance. Purely positive is that where there is positive 
concomitance only, e. g. pot is narnable because it is know- 
able like cloth. Here there is no negative concomitance of 
namabiUty or knowability as all things are knowable and 
narnable. Purely n-gative is that which has a negative concomit - 
• once only, e. g. earth differs from other things because it has 
smell ; that which does not so differ has no smell, as water ; 
this is not like it ; and hence it is not so. Here there is no 
positive instance ( of a thing ) tkat has smell ( and yet ) 
differs from others, because the whole earth forms the subject. 

!• Having described the typical syllogism, the author 
now proceeds to treat of the mark or 
' H l rk. eaa0n 0t ‘middle term,’ which determines the 
character of the syllogism and also makes 
he inference valid or invalid. A mark maybe true or false. 
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and accordingly a ^ is either or eTTOtS, th® latter be- 
ing usually termed gWTTOT. Before adverting to this dis- 
tinction, it is necessary to tell what a mark in general means 
and how it usually stands in a syllogism. The author 
therefore first describes the three kinds of fSHf. “ The mark 
is of three sorts, positive and negative, merely positive , and 
merely negative. Of these the first is in invariable con- 
comitance with the both affirma'ively and negatively, 

as smokiness is with fire. Tfie second has the invariable 
concomitance affirmatively only s and the third negatively 
only. An instance of the second is ' A jar is namable, for 
it is knowable, ’ beoause both the * namability ’ and 

the TOT*T * knowability ’ being here co-extensive, a negative 
concomitance of theirs, that is, a concomitance of their 
absolute negations is impossible. The properties of nam- 
ability and knowability reside in all things, and so there is no 
on which the 3TTOT of TOW exists, and hence there 
is no strrat^anfH - . The example of the third kind is ‘ Earth 
is distinct from all other padarthas, because it has odour.* 
In this case there is a where there is neither 

odour nor as in water or air, but there is no fWififETTO 
where both TOT and are concomitant. In the second 

case therefore we can have only an stoto ttt W , such as US' 
TO sriww TOr but no w f ftte w nfr , such as TOT- 

fTOUrV »m% TO TO%, owing to the impossibility of 

finding a corresponding In the third case we have 

a to to tottotop? because 

we have no less than 14 odourless things ( the 8 dravyas 
besides earth, plus the remaining 6 padarthas ), on which 
the ( difference of earth from all other things ) does 
not exist ; but obviously we cannot have any aTOTOTlfit in 
this case, as neither TOT nor sfWfarcil*, which is the same 
as exist anywhere but on In the first oase 

however we have both kinds of wrfrt, beo ause we can have 
both similar and contrary instances. We can say to TO 
qro royffi tot wgrror, as well as to er fo r ffa r to TOtoft mi$r 
TOT The chief test therefore of discovering to which 

of these three kinds a mark belongs is to see whether there 
is any TOWfTOW, that is, an instance in which the TOW co- 
exists with the Is, and also a ftTOfTOWora contrary in- 
tanoe in which TOWPTW co exists* with %?TOW. If both 
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kinds of instances are available, then the 55 as well as the 
inference in which it is employed are ; secondly 

if the first kind of instance alone is found and not the 
second, they are ; and lastly if the second only ia 

found but not the first, they are %TO5Ufukfik. 

2. is defined by T. D. as the invariable concomitance 
. , „ of kg and while sqfiftq;, literally 

tireka. meaning wtr, is a similar concomitance 

of their absolute negations. The ansr and 
anw interchange places in the that is, the 

3TOT? of *rnjs which is the anw in the becomes 

anwr of the WTO of iJR the original ^7TW. This can be 
best illustrated by three squares drawn with two sides of 
eaoh coinciding thus 



Let the largest square A C represent any class larger than 
Ylft such as TOT, the intermediate figure A F represent the 
sphere of and the smallest A K represent that of >S*T. 
Now it is dear that the whole spaoe of is oovered by 
that of and so we can say TO ^RfTO vffc:. The square 
A K will therefore comprise all similar instances such aa 
TOTTO, TOtTTgT etc. The gnomon EKO will comprise all 
instanoss such as TOWsfaro where there is fire but no 
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smoke. In a contrary inference from 31§to$«T,the gnomon 
E K G will correspond to an ( anfc v re fo r w ) which 

vitiates a like W. The gnomon B F D 

comprises instances where 'jflTura is co-existent with 
This is the region of f^RTS^PrT which will justify 
the currR, vrmura - .-. The figures also 

show that the square of 3T§[ being larger than that of 
is anver of ypr. Similarly, the Gnomon B K D 
representing VJTTUR is larger than the gnomon B F D 
which represents srgsrwr*, and hence iB arm? 

of ^gfvWR', the intermediate gnomon E K G again 
representing the if the suTnt is reversed. The pro- 
per therefore runs UsT *rar enpraTUWU WT*rra:, 

*TOT 3T55??. 

3. T. D. defines a l%lp as ‘ that the WW of 

which is ’ and a is *4<>5iwrt9 

Kerala nvayt. w i iefl jts existg now here, that 

is, when the WTSU, e. g. SfffirijU'Fe', is co- 
terminous with the whole class of existing things. It 
should also be noticed that the which T. D. 

defines as ^^UTUTUriroTPffU’, is that pertaining to the 
^TTW, and not that of the ?TtJ, for the total absence of an 
3f?«r»rTTUHr of the gg is nut necessary for a 3rg»TR. 

For instance, the syllogism V^tfvfvpT: i vrjfgrni i is ibltwRi 
as there is no !m% nsr htt% ; 

but the in it is not awsmHTWrfiwrflt, since USTWX ex- 
ists in many places. The essence of a therefore 

consists in the wrwr being co-existent with all existent 
things. But an objector might say that the illustration in 
the text is incorrect, since there are many things in the 
universe which have no names, and which we do not and 
cannot know, and yet of which the arunr of or arfu- 

Wt can be predicated. But, says T. D. , the arfSfvpnu and 
uDwi referred to are not those determined by our own 
limited capacity ; they are absolute, and bo though a thing 
may be unknown and unnamed to us, it is still the object of 
tile omniscience of God. 

4. The case of is rather complicated. Its 

essence consists in the WW being coter- 
Kevaia-vyatireki. m j n0U8 w ith g$r t as in the example, "gfutefl 

liwiH uft i OTTOitq. Here we cftn- 
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jaot have an epwqamw, ue zrv gar snHraruE:, be- 
cause everything that has as well as srShforruE, i. e. 

being included in srovr itself, there is no EOT* 
apart from the gar. There are plenty of instances, however, 
on which the utottutst, i. e. or is 

found coexistent with uvutute. Any of the eight sub- 
stances other than *jtuet or any of the remaining six cate- 
gories will serve for such a l %3 T g gT T <T. 

5. Here T. D. indulges in a little argument which is 
typical of the scholastic subtleties for 
■ed* 0 distinct ™ /row, w ^ioh Naiyayikas have become so famous.- 
other substances. An objector starts up saying that eetoe 
cannot be proved by inference on Eradf, 
and he puts down a dilemma. The wai i. e. is either 

previously known or not : if it is known to exist somewhere 
( elsewhere than earth of course ), then the ’55 ( ) either 
co-exists with it or not. Now if the co-exists with the 
TO in the other thing, then that is clearly a EESlEET^rT and 
there is an 8lH|q<*ni?r ; but if the E3 co-exists with it in no 
other thing than earth, then it is a peculiar characteristic 
of the Elfr, and there can be no arrfg and no inference based 
on it. On the other hand, if the UTOT itself is unknown, 
then of course there can be no ; and for this reason : 

an 3 T«|wi1t, such as eest qf^wra;, is a fufani^nu, that is, 
knowledge of a mountain, not pure and simple, but as uf|(- 
* characterized by fire. ’ But there is a maxim that a 
fafSTST thing cannot be known without the previous know- 
ledge of the HJjlqui ; for how can we know a unless we 

first know what a eve is. The knowledge of can- 

not therefore be had without our first having the knowledge 
• of the E%. But by our hypothesis the ETOT i. e. is 

unknown ; and hence there can be no like 

SrShfi. Similarly as the knowledge of an apuu depends on 
"the knowledge of its srfjrdnft, the fEvStETUTE is also un- 
known, and hence there can be no EE 

W M P a w vEE, A %E$S5El?r%% syllogism is therefore an impos- 
sibility. 

6. The above dilemma is fairly nettling, although our 
author does. attempt to give some sort of 
tiffSSim ex- a Mply to ** in the concluding portion 0 
plained. the. commentary. The passage is involved 
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in considerable obscurity. As read by all copies except one 
or rather two, it is quite unintelligible, and is probably 
corrupt ; and I have therefore ventured to correct it, on the 
high authority of NUakantha and the Ms. J, by transferring 
the words gnmftreitimKub' to the preceding sentence, and 
splitting into snt^VT. Bead 

thus, the gist of the reply is briefly this. The OTCT in the 
inference in question is not the cumulative difference oi 
fourteen padarthas ( 8 substances +6 categories ) from earth 
which being unobserved on anything other than earth 
may be unfit to be a wtot. What is really intended to be 
proved on earth is the simultaneous existence of the thirteen 
mutual negations of those fourteen padarthas. Mutual nega- 
tion exists between two things, and so there are thirteer 
mutual negations, corresponding to the thirteen couples thal 
can be formed out of fourteen padarthas, water etc. , anc 
residing in thirteen things, excluding that of which th< 
negation is spoken of. Thus 3T5W resides in the thirteer 
things, light etc. ; and resides in all things excepting 

light. Thus the thirteen mutual negations reside in thirteer 
things at a time, but on none of the fourteen things do al 
of them exist at one and the same time. They do however s< 
exist on earth, and in this respect earth is distinguishet 
from the fourteen things. Our nTVT therefore here is 3UT 
fei $ fail •»( ^ s«th, * the simultaneous exis 
tence of the thirteen mutual negations on one thing. ' Anc 
as no instance is known on which the existence of this WTW 
is previously ascertained, we cannot know whether the 
exists there or not ; and having thus no knowledge of th 
positive or negative, we can neither call it enrft, no: 

Thus the first horn of the objector’s dilemma i; 
disposed of. The second, that the 3TCT being unknowi 
there can be no is also weak, because we hav 

seen that the which we have taken, namely 
ff?, * aggregate of the thirteen mutual negations of wate 
etc. is already known by the previous ascertainment o 
its thirteen components, the thirteen mutual negation 
severally. But, the objector rejoins, though your thirteei 
negations may be severally known, their aggregate is stil 
unascertained ; how can then the WTW be called vftnr 
Well, replies the undaunted Naiyayika, I do not recogniz 
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an aggregate ( ) as a separate thing from its com- 
ponents, and my here is not a fictitious thing like- 
but the several negations themselves, which , being 
ascertained on their respective substrata tn^Np n),. 

may be inferred conjointly on earth. Consequently there 
ought to be no difficulty in obtaining a as 

well as a The inference is there- 

fore quite possible and valid. 

7. We have followed the tedious argument in T. D. 

simply to show into what absurdities the 
vala-vyatireifi. ke Naiyayikas have fallen by recognizing a 
%*555trifl5‘T% 3T3HPT. The essence of it, as 
is pointed out above, is that the is coterminous with 
T$T. The *TTWT cannot therefore be anything but a peculiar 
characteristic of g$r. Now how can the peculiarity of a 
thing be known except by actual observation? The syllogism 
is quite incapable of discovering it. The conclusion in an 
inference is a particular deduction from the general proposi- 
tion, and, being already contained in it, is not a new piece 
of knowledge. But an awnmnretf is ex hypothese a new 
fact, and capable of being known only by observation or by 
induction. This is the gist of the dilemma stated above 
while the answer given by T. D. is most unsatisfactory. 

8 . Why then did the Naiyayikas at all recognize eilfiftfil 
3HJJWR which involved them in so much absurdity. Two 
reasons might be suggested for this ; one is historical while 
the other is purely dialectical. The three-fold division of 
f&l 5 and 3ppTR is comparatively modern, but it is derived 
from Gotama's division ot gw into *mi«hir and shn^vr . 1 The 
two kinds of^g made the grapffor, and also two- 
fold ; and thus the whole syllogism changed its character- 
aocording as the gg was through similarity or dissimilarity. 
The wniwf or referred to was that of fTg rai , and thus 
the was as it were the key to the whole syllogism. 
When the was enlarged by the addition ofthe Mufftynw , 
and thereby itself sank into insignificance, the snit became 
the means of determining the oharaoter of the $3 and the- 

as regards their and or, to use their. 


1 G. S. 1, 1. 34-5. 
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modern equivalents) and eqffftfifer*. So long as the 

distinction was confined to srn'3’, there was nothing absurd 
or unintelligible about the doctrine ; but the modern school 
of Naiyayikas in their zeal to carry each and every doctrine 
of the ancients to its ultimate result, discovered three ways 
in which the two kinds of timw might be used in a syllogism, 
namely, either each alone by itself, or both optionally. In 
this way the mark ( rSf 5 ) became three-fold, according as it 
was followed by a SUTTR that was purely or purely 

or both alternatively. Hence modern writers like 
Annambhatta define a i%fp as one having an or sq- 

or both. As most inferences have both kinds of 
snrt, the class of 3Tcqquri?rr% far* 1 is the largest and also 
the most general one, while the other two are exceptional 
cases which are classed apart because they cannot be included 
in the general category. 

■9. In one sense both the and may be 

Objections said to be defective syllogisms, as lacking 

one or more characteristics that are re- 
quisite for a sound deduction. Properly 
speaking, a deduction ought to be the inference of a particular 
or a less general proposition from a wider one but in a %*- 
the *mqfqT?TCigr8lS is not only no particular case 
included in the anfff, but the «TCT is actually co-terminous 
with the widest generality, namely, Existence 
Similarly in a the WHsC being co-terminous with 

the <r$T, there is no middle term between the two, or, if there 
'happens to be one, it is co-extensive, with q$r and wnsq ( as 
in the example given in the text ). The three terms being 
co-extensive, all the premises become equally wide and 
practioally tautologous. The Naiyayikas themselves seem to 
have been half conscious of the precarious case of the 

for the reply they give to a strong objection, some 
times advanced against it, is anything hut convincing. The 
•objection is directed against itself, is the 

result of TOHjT , and is that is 

*nvist||tifQfH{rM which can arise only when the wwoqiwjrg 
is known to reside in f^p. Now in a the H1WI- 

unris the sciwr of and hence the uiimm or anfa 

^resides in wnarnTfr But how oan a residing in one 
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thing, namely qmr*rTV, be the lartrroT of a quite different' 
thing, namely HTPOT or rkf , and thus produce the srrfWl%r%€- 
? The Naiyayikas try to meet this difficulty by 
making a property not of g^rgir but of T$TgHfTT- 

3TTH.’ The force of the objection is not however thereby 
much lessened. The difficulty in short is, how oan we infer 
fire from smoke from the invariable concomitance of their 
negations ? Or to make it still more clear, if a 
be put in the English Celarent ( E A E ), of which the major 
premise, ». e. is negative, the conclusion also 

must be negative, while in the Sanskrit Nyayu, we derive a 
positive conclusion ( nv?rr ) from a negative major 

premise. This is absurd. The reply of the Naiyuyikas is that 
though the arrnt may reside in WTCTTrurv the NTU«T is still 
known as the U7«qfPT of its which is ;trr<T3T ; and that 
sort of knowledge of the HPiPr being an accessory suffices to 
produce the requisite grriT^T. Hence S.O says trreqTUR^jTq^r- 
^TPrrvariHgrfh^^ wnwar gsTfffpgsr-T But this is a 

lame explanation after all. 


10. The true reason for recognizing a 3PTRR seems to 

have been to avoid the necessity of having 
vyaUreki ° ° a fifth proof called (Presumption). 

The instances which the Mimamatcas give 
of are all included by Naiyayilcas in their gigafarrSrri: 

eppTPT. The analogous reasoning from fr£ or UeducHo 


ad absurdum would also come under the same head, and in 
fact all conclusions that cannot be proved directly ( e. <j. 
gTPnr Srfit NTWE UTcnf^iTT^rrl, ) will be proved by the Naiyhyi- 


Icas by Those of course who , like the Mimur'nm- 

kas and the Vedantins, accept ara7<T% as proof, dispense 
with not only the and %g^3rr<TTr$' but the whole 

an S?t% stfnpr altogether. The strictures passed by the 
Veddnta-Paribhasd upon the Nyayu doctrine of 
inference are instructive and deserve to be quoted in full: — 

( antiwar ) 

*,**11*. I •TT'VfWPWr 


1. Vide Note P. 243. Supra. 
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Sections. IL, L, LI. q$r: 

A subject is one where the thing to be proved is doubted 
as mountain when smokiness is the reason . 

A similar instance is one where the thing to be proved is 
ascertained, as kitchen in the same case . 

A contrary instance is that where the absence of the thing 
to be proved is ascertained , as a lake in the same case . 

1. In these three short sections, Annambhatta defines three 
terms which constantly occur in connec- 

andVimkm Pak ' a tion with the syllogism. “ A «n{T, place 
or subject, is that on which the existence 
of the thing to be ascertained is doubtful, as the mountain 
in an inference of fire from smoke. A or similar in- 

stance is that on which the existence of the thing to be 
ascertained is already known, as the culinary hearth in the 
same inference. A or contrary instance is that on which 
the negation of the thing to be ascertained is definitely 
known, as a great lake in the same inference. “ Annambhatta 
has given the simplest definitions of the terms, probably 
copied by him from Gangesa’s Tattva-Cintumayi , while 
most of the others such as that of N. B. are merely 
variations of it. The fTOfT and 1%T$T of the later Naiyayikas 
of course correspond respectively to the instances by simi- 
larity and dissimilarity mentioned by Gotama, and 
are employed to illustrate aroint and arfafasanft res- 
pectively. 

2. The definition of <T$T is however open to an objection. 

It is prima facie incorrect because it does 
An objection. not apply to cases where we infer a thing, 
even though it may have been previously 
asc ertained by other proofs such as Perception or Word. We 


1 Fed, Par. Calc. ed. p. 14. 
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have for Instance the injunction of the &ruti, arrWT gr sit 

i in which smwT is first 
directed to be heard and then reflected, and then contem- 
plated upon, sot? is acquiring the knowledge of the Soul 
from the Vedas, while WW comprehends reasoning or in- 
ference. But how can inference work if the Soul is already 
ascertained by snm, and is therefore no longer ? And 
yet the injunction being that of infallible Sruti cannot be 
groundless. It is not necessary therefore that the<T$T in an 
inference should be Besides even in ordinary life we 

often practise inference, although the is actually ob- 
served or otherwise ascertained, as when we wish to corro- 
borate our observation of fire on the mountain by the addi- 
tional evidence of an inference. The definition of <T$r is 
therefore inaccurate. The author's reply to this objection is 
not quite clear. The true definition of says T. D., is 
“a thing which is the substratum of the as already 

defined, viz. That is quite true, 

but does the author thereby admit that the definition of «T$T 
given here is wrong ? And if so, why did he insert it at all ? 
The difficulty will, however, he removed by taking the word 
in the sense of, not doubtful absolutely, but 
doubtful for the time being, or doubtful in the precise 
way in which an inference ascertains the wnar. The snrRT 
for instance might have been known from Sruti, but mere 
verbal knowledge of a thing is not sufficient to dispel all 
doubts and questionings which often obstruct the free 
working of the intellect. Arguments of both and 

kinds are needed to remove these doubts and make 
our knowledge absolutely certain. Similarly though fire 
may have been actually observed, our senses often mislead 
ub, and there is no positive certainty until independent 
reasoning corroborates the evidence of our senses. In this 
sense of course the CTV? is still doubtful, even though it 
has been previously known. 

3. It is rather strange that Annambhatta, after having 
described the general nature of a mark 
ie a g ° 0< * did not, before proceeding to the 

or in valid reasons, mention the distinctive 

1 Brhad. Ar. Up. IV. 5, 6. 

2 Vide Note 6 Under Seot. 44, p. 240, supra. 
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characteristics of valid marks. The desideratum however 
has been supplied by the writers of other manuals, such as 
Tarka-Kaumudi and Tarkdmrita. These essentials of 9%$ 
are five; and aTe thus described in T. K. r—a^TOT wwt 
w <rarw<imj*r wraTwt mwlS • «rar ^ qr ffr 
*pr$t avaw, R^r55TTft%:, aroartw- 

<????# The five requisites of a good if* are :-(J) existence 
on the 'T^T, of course at the time of making the inference ; 
(2) existence on *PP!T , (3) non-existence on the f%v$r ; 
(4) non-contradiction of the subject matter by another 
stronger proof-, and (5) absence of a counterbalancing reason 
on the other side, proving the negation of ^TTOT. The first 
three conditions are obviously deducible from what has been 
already said about the nature of the q$r, and Igq^r. The 
latter two belong to the matter rather than to the form of 
the inference. These five requisites are necessarily present 
in an SjT; but the other two, and %*?j- 

anfrePF, being exceptional, are by their very nature wanting 
in one requisite each, and therefore pass on with four only. 
The cannot have because there is no 

!%$T in its case ; while a %5r«jana*!% cannot have 
owing to the absence of itself. With these two excep- 
tions, the requisites are essential to all inferences, and the 
absence of any one of them gives rise to the several fallacies. 
Thus the want of qj«r*m?3r produces 3TrspjTT%qj and ; 

that of msrew. aWTOrm-tF-qTXRriy and 3T3WSTH ; that of 
ftqff rerer, irogr and ; and the 

absence of the last two gives rise to snfvRT and ^Tfgf fP Tgr 
respectively/ 1 2 This will be fully understood when tbe nature 
of the several fallacies has been explained. 

4. The author of Nyaija-Eindu mentions only the first 
three as the requisites of a good 
Another mew. omitting the last two, perhaps because 
they pertain more to the matter than to 
the form of the gf, and involve what are called material 
fallacies. He describes this fippqfcs thus =- “stqswf g*- 
( i. e. ) qrafc* i *pt$t i awnrsT =grorx- 


1 7* K« Bom. ad* p. 12. 

2 V. S. Up. Oalo. ed. p. 160. 
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. *W filwtnn,.' -The Vaisesikas too ■ would seem to recognize 
a fSrcwfcif. The whole Nyaya theory of valid reasons and 
the'five kinds of fallacies is as a matter of fact deduced from 
this three-fold character of the § 3 . ' 


Sect. LII. fec^wrcn:. 

. There are five fallacies, viz. : — 1 Discrepancy, 2 Contra- 
diction, 8 Ambiguity, 4 Futility and Falsity. 

1. The next six sections deal with the five groups of 
fallacies, an accurate knowledge of which 
fallacies. is necessary to ensure sound reasoning. 

It is often as necessary to know what we 
are to avoid as to know what we are to accept, and hence 
a treatise on Logic can never be complete without a descrip- 
tion of the various fallacies to which an inference is liable. 
The word is capable of two derivations and two 

meanings. It means a fallacious reason, ( S 3 : ), if dis- 

solved either as k 3 ^TT*fT#t ‘ that which looks like a but 
is not I 3 , ’ or aB ffftTmrer: 7T??T: ‘that which resembles a 
if dissolved as the word would mean a 

fallacy ( ), i e. the error which underlies the ap- 
parent^ and makes it invalid. The difference between 
the two meanings is important, because it must be 
noted that the five-fold division of fallacies is really based 
on the different kinds of and not on those of 

The reason of this distinction is that a single 53 may often 
he vitiated by two or more errors occurring at once, each of 
which would fall under one or other of the five classes ; 
but their combination will not make a separate kind of 
Such a 55 might in fact be classed under as 
many heads as there are fallacies involved in it. Thus if 
we take the syllogism, 1 the tg #5 will 

be found to fall under all the five heads of Simi- 


38 


1 Nyaya-Bindu-Tikil, Bib. In. p, 104. 
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larly in TC: «rsrs% fW^, the If ffWf* has fallacies of 
all kinds. In rft Wf , the If is of three kinds: 

wrifa, Wrni¥N , ^r and ■wyft r fir g ; while in v&Tt 
the If would be both wnjrcorcreirftw and s gr wrem 1 ^ . If 
the division had been applied to f?$f instead of Iffft, how 
could these mixtures of several fallacies have been olassed? 
They can neither be put under one only of the possible 
heads, nor form an independent class. Hence Naiyayikas 
have adopted the better plan of classifying all the fallacies 
or errors that are possible in a $5, and then denominating a 
If which possessed one or more of them as fallacious in 
so many ways. The author of Dldhiti remarks to the same 
effect ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ iwnfraaremr- 

fTT: — ‘ * ifffr 

i wr^ nr ; that is, 

* the fallacious reasons are divided into five classes not be* 
cause only live varieties of them are possible, but beoause 
the errors which underlie them are of so many kinds. ’ The 
correot method for a Nyaya writer would therefore be to 
olassify and define the five If^lVs or fallacies and then to 
define a ^ as one that is infected with one or more of 
them. 


2. Anmmbhatta has avoided the difficulty by simply 
enumerating in the text only the five kinds of §e|f s without 
defining If^PTRT ( fctf ) in general and then adding the 
definition of a IffbT as added in T. D. The remark of 
Nilakaritha shows that the word If^rora - is used by the 
author in two different senses in the text and in the com- 
mentary. In the text it means a , since the five class- 
names given are names of the If s while the definition in 
T. D. is that usually given of a If fr*. The five errors in a 
If corresponding to the five JS|f s mentioned in the text 
are given by N. B. as ari'l^riT ( discrepancy ), fwclr«r ( con- 
trariety ), JTRfa$T ( counter-balance ), 3T%r% ( inoonclusive- 
ness ) and trrvr ( absurdity ). The five apparent reasons which 
derive their names from these errors are respectively oalled 
*5*rrferrc ( discrepant, or inconsistent ), ( contrary ), 

^tarf&T^T (counter-balanced), ari%s[ (inconclusive) and snf^Tft 
( absurd or futile ). 
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3. T. D, defines a as , 

‘that which is the subject of a right know- 
. ojreMmiT de * ects ledge which prevents a judgment. ’ The 
errors named above prevent a conclusion 
that would otherwise follow from the reason given. Thus 
in the syllogism s^r 'trarni;, the judgment that the 

d&ke is fiery would follow in due course, if it were not for 
our certain knowledge that there is no smoke on the lake. 
This knowledge becomes therefore and the 

subject of that knowledge, namely the absence of smoke on 
the lake, becomes a %3?PT. But why say vamNtR ? The 
word *Tsrw is used to prevent an erroneous knowledge of a 
3fPT from obstructing even a valid aTjrwffr. As for example, 
our familiar syllogism TWrTT may be opposed 

hy an erroneous perception that there is no fire on the 
mountain. The however being only a s*t 

ought not to make the in V^fr vr|pTra; vrfufT etc. ; and 
hence the restriction that the knowledge of ^T«T or any 
other must itself be right knowledge, and not a OTT 

merely. 

4. The definition however is imperfect in another way, 

because it does not cover those such as 

^ParHTnwf% and ^^<TTW(%, which do not prevent an 
3TfWf?r directly but only indirectly, by preventing awtftfR 
or fiptPT or and are thus awsrrwi? themselves so 

far as 3WI^Trtatff«rfU is concerned. Nilakantha therefore 
remarks, i 

«n*<Tn^:. The word arjwffT in the definition is to be 
enlarged so as to include that is TOJT 5 T, ^mfwsrRor 

f&fP^PT, whatever it may be. In this way ?<TT*Nh and other 
TWs which directly affect the STjfiirfar^pjr only but not the 
3T3l?fi^, will be included in the definition. The same result 
might be obtained, says the author of the Didhiti, by taking 
3Ti|fiWlT to mean not a simple judgment TffTi, ?rf|fffra, but 
f^%eT3mnr, as sri%^rranj*nrra: «Hr<rr Other writers 

like T.K. avoid the difficulty by actually introducing the word 
after STgftTW in the definition. 
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5. After knowing what a is, it is easy to define a 

as Another definition 

Erroneous leasons 0 f a given by T. B. and Sankara 

or fallacies. j^ ra . g ^ *TW- 

qafrri»EH3 nqamwttftoi, 1 wanting in any of the five or 
four requisites of a good §3 . 1 This latter definition is 
simpler as well as more scientific, becau se it takes away the 
necessity of recognizing so many all of which can in 

fact be reduoed to the absence of one or more of the five 
requisites of a 

6. Although all writers are practically agreed as to the 
definition of a gfenrar, there is no such unanimity about its 
number. The chief divergence of views is between the Nai- 
yayikas, who on the authority of Gotama recognize five 
fallacious reasons mentioned by Annambhatta, and the Vaise- 
sikas, who following Kanada accept only three, namely, 
*MhUh T, and 3TTCP5[. The divergence is not however 

radical, for the last two, and stttot, which Gotama 

enumerates separately, are included by Vaiiisikas either 
under or under PHW or airfare? as it is 

often called. * Again the names of the several %**TOTCTs are 
not the same in all books. Gotama names the fiv e as 
-n^, inpfnruTT, STOTHW and 3Ttflcieist«. * Of these 

the* first two are identical with those given by Annambhatta. 

i s defined as that which leaves the conclusion 
doubtful, owing to the opposition of an equally strong argu- 
ment on the other side,* and is therefore the same as our 
A mtt raw S3 is that which is as doubtful as the 
wrW) an( j which is therefore 3T f%3[. ^RJTfftfT corresponds to 
our Kanada’ s aphorism 5 is a little obscure, but his 

doctrine is unmistakably summed up in the verse of an mi- 
known writer, quoted by Prasastapada, y W I rff- 

‘ Kasyapa or Kanada declared three false 

reasons, it^, and ’ Of these and 

1 V. S. Up. Calc, ed. p. 159. 

2 Ibid p. 150. 

3 G. S. I. 2, 45. 

4 G. S 2, 48. 

5 V. S. IIT. 1, 15. 
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are the same as ours, while corresponds to ^nf^P^TFT 

or A fourth one named aw are fi r a is also added 

by some writers, but it is, says Sankara Misra , identical 
with and therefore comes under Bud* 

dhists, like the author of Nyaya- Bmdu, adopt the enu- 
meration and terminology of Kanuda. The sub-divisions of 
and arf¥r% appear to be the work of modern 

writers. 

7. It is obvious that the difference between (lotania and 
Kanuda mainly lies in the recognition of 

rial?M<*Aex. Mate ' an(1 *nfvRr. These together form 

a separate group of material fallacies, as 
distinguished from the other three, which rnayfor convenience 
be called formal fallacies. Many European logicians regard 
material fallacies as being out of the province of logic, and 
a similar reason may have prompted Kanuda to exclude *JrST- 
and STTfarT from his list of gflfPVTCrs. The exclusion of 
and aPTTTOrTr^ ( which correspond to the two 
and srrwr ) by some writers from among the 
five requisites of a good k? may be accounted for on the same 
ground. It must however he stated, to prevent any misunder- 
standing, that there is in Indian Logic no such clearly marked 
division of formal and material fallacies as was laid down by 
Aristotle under the two names of ftdlacia in dirtiune , and 
fallacia extra dictionem. It will be found later on that some 
varieties of arttarinn? and 3 T Sre, when reduced to an English 
syllogism, disclose material fallacies, while others are formal 
fallacies. The fact is that the peculiar form of Sanskrit 
syllogism did not permit a clear demarcation of formal from 
material fallacies, nor are the two so separated in practice 
Most of the so-called formal fallacies involve mateiial miscon- 
ceptions or overstatements, while almost all the material 
fallacies can be avoided by a strict adherence to the syllo- 
gistic form. The distinction is purely artificial, and has not 
■ been observed by the Naiyuyi/cas. 
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SECT. LIU qgqftW T T. . 

The discrepant reason is one that coexists partially . It 
is threefold , over-wide, peculiar and non-exclusive . Owe 1 
coexists with negation of the thing to be proved is over-wide ; e. g. 
mountain is fiery because it is knowable, since kno usability 
exists with absence of fire on a lake . Peculiar is that which is 
not found either in similar or contrary instances ; e. g. Sound 
is eternal because it is Word. The genus word is absent 
from all eternal and non-eternal things , and resides in Sound 
only. Non-exclusive is that which has neither similar nor dis- 
similar instances ; e. g. Everything is transitory because it is 
knowable . Here everything being the subject of inference , there 
is no separate example. 

1. q gqfotrc is WT%TO*ur TO ‘ that which involves a. 

WFTOTT or discrepancy of the with the 

s Discrepant rea - ^ . It ig defined 

as 3i3TOl$T4», or ‘ co- 
existing with the TOW only partially.’ 
Thus if one says ftw gfffte wfrcid, i to toiw^jtototo ( to- 
TO* ) TO TOlfimu fr tot the ifo will be aitallQl* or 

because there are the earthy atoms which though, 
Wjhm. are just as there is f^[ which is both apprtf and.i 
art^r. Hence the WTfW is not correct ; that is, the co- 
exists partially with the TOW, partially with the TOWPTO, . 
and entirely with neither. Vdlsydyana explains the word 
aft» i Pro as, ft wuftfe iwr: i arfta r rjift g tei : i fnnr 

fift tysiPfl*: limjc i fltMPro towitowitowto* 1 The word 
TOofTOTT implies the same thing, for or TOlfSlTOTO 

has been defined TO W^fiftrorallTOretg^TOinTOTTTOSnyTOTOWi^ . 
that is, * it is a property which leads to the proof of both. 
TOW and its negation, and thus causes doubt about the TOW_ 
The TOfftror has a tendenoy to prove both TOW and its.- 
negation because it is coexistent with both ; and the- 
simultaneous knowledge of these two extremes, produces 
of the TOW which is TOWTOfiTOTO. Henoe Kandda- 
calls sftroftrer by the name of 


1 vat. on. G. 8. 1, 2, 56. 
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2. ^5in^K is subdivided into three varieties ctvhui 

( Over-wide ) , srarann ( Peculiar) and STjjg- 
Us three varieties. ( Non-exclusive ). Of these THUner or 

the over-wide mark is * that which is found 
both on the and the rvv^r, that is, which co-exists both 
with trar and its negation ’. Annamhhatta defines a aivintiii 
simply as one that coexists with frrwTPTTV, but the full 
definition would be that given by T. K. *PT 3 TfirT 3 T^tw. The 
reason why Annambhatta omits 
Over-unde mark. f r om his definition is that it is necessarily 
implied in an such as the 7 TT*nmr 

is, and need not therefore be particularly mentioned. As an 
illustration of UTUTCor the author gives “ Mountain is fiery, 
because it is knowable ” 5 where the reason, ‘ knowability,’ 
exists both in things known to possess fire as the ordinary 
hearth, and also things that have no fire, as a lake. The 
being thus associated with both ^ 7 % and there 

is no reason why one should be inferred from it and not the 
other; but both cannot exist together and hence the is 
fallacious. Similarly in the S 3 is urorcct, 

being found to co-exist both with W in uglHU and with 
tfmui* in 3iUldlW^. 

3. The aTOTUiynr or Peculiar is just the opposite of ■HNHUl, 

being found neither in 7 TV$T nor in 
Peculiar mark. jj g a b B0nce j u the is of course natu- 

ral, because even a good $3 is non-existent 
in ; but the fallacy of awfurcur consists in its being ab- 
sent in also. If the is over-wide, owing to its 

trespassing on the forbidden region of f*TT$T, this is not 
wide enough as it does not even cover the legitimate 
ground of One errs on the side of excess, the other on 
that of defect ; and thus both are equally falla- 
cious. The emiVTTW, in fact, as its name denotes, 

is a peculiar characteristic of the which exists nowhere 
else, and for which therefore no can be found. 

As for example, if we say, “ Sound is eternal, because it has 
the nature of sound," the nature of sound, ar*^V,isapeeulair 
characteristic of sound ; and being so, can lead to no valid 
conclusion. Ia this case- the UNtft instances , e. g. those 
having the fmar fSNw, would be ether Mid other eternal 
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things, while the instances would be all non-eternal 
products, such as a jar. The £5 exists in neither, and 
hence it is called awromor. 

4. The third variety of ^yrfirefiv is (Non-exclu- 

sive ) which is defined in the text as ‘ one 
mark' eJCC,USire l bat ^ as neither a nor a ’ 

that is, which is never present where the 
wr«r is present, excepting of course the itself. Now 
this can happen only when all things in this world are in- 
cluded in T$T, and so nothing is left outside the range of 
that can be denominated *TT$T or nPT$T. The definitions 
given in T. K. and T. A. make this quite clear. They are, 
ir ‘ one in which the universality of 

things is the <PP,’ that is, one in which the ^TTOT is unascer- 
tained ( ) of all things in the world, and there is there- 
fore no or where the or its negation might 

he said to he ascertained ( RffflRT ). The example given in 
the text is “All things are transient, because they are know- 
able, ’’ where *rv being the <T$T, there is no *TV$T or fvvST 
apart from it. But why cannot the individuals, says an 
objector, serve as tppjt or MPTijT ? that is, why cannot we 
argue, 1 smv?vra 1 vu uu - uitv?v dsnftrqwi 1 *rar 

V7 VT ? It cannot be said that the OTwr being in 

’TV, it is necessarily so in V?, and ; for first the TTTW 
( imqfSr ) may be T^TWfT in the <T$T at one time, and be 
at another ; and secondly uncertainty as to the vihole does 
not necessarily imply an equal uncertainty as to individuals 
or some parts of that whole. TC and TC therefore which 
are certainly transient might very well serve as 
to prove arfHWfU' on To remove this objection modern 
Naiyayikas define an ai^VTTgrfr as * one in 

which the TOW is only positively connected with the $3, ’ 
and so there is neither a ariftfesrrfft nor a But 

this latter definition also is faulty, as it would apply even to 
a The proper answer to tlu> first objection 

would be that in an although then may be indi- 

vidual things in which the etftrcv is ascertained, there ia 
no arrtft either of the awfa or of the kind, since 

the conclusion itself constitutes the widest possible genera* 
lization. The name ( Non-exclusive ) is given 
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to this fallacy because the being universal nothing is 
^excluded from it. 

5. Now it may be asked, why are these three fallacies, ap* 
parently so dissimilar, and the last a quite anomalous case, 
classed under ? A closer examination of the 

definitions and examples of the three varieties will how- 
ever show that there is a common principle underlying 
the division, and that principle is derived from the general 
definition of ^arfn^ir itself. 


A wsgnfr ITT or discrepant reason lias been defined as 
4 one which is not uniformly concomitant 

vision 1 explained. with that is - which uniformly exists 

neither with *rn£g nor with gnvjMW. It 
is neither purely arfgTU, nor purely nor both com- 

pletely, but half of this and half of that. It is thus 
defective in either or both of the two requisites of a ui&f, 
namely, gTgsrcTrg and nrgSTanarw. Now there are four and 
only four ways in whica the two properties may be pre- 
dicated of a R3f, namely, both may be present, both may be 
absent, or either may be present when the other is absent. 
Thus we have four oases : (1) presence of both and 

; (2) absence of both of them •. (3) presence of 
fTOfRW, but absence of fgg$RTRTT% ; (4) absence of 
but presence of The first is undoubtedly a 

case of as both the requisites are present, and may 
therefore be left out. In the latter three cases the ihj is 
obviously defective, and is respectively called 
gnrUTTO and awrawn. has been defined as one that 

has neither a nor a S€RT ; that is, there is no 
on which the co-exists with flTTW nor a fvg^T from which 

the is just as the is. has therefore 

neither of the two properties BVSTHtV and The 

third case is that of a CTvnro which is defined as existing 
both on the and the ; that is, there is 
but no ftmgWIifa. The fourth is annvtTgoT which, as non- 
existing on both and instances, possesses only 
but not Uipw. Ths three varieties are thus 
nothing but the three possible ways in which the sttaiftwe 
‘ 4 defectiveness ) of a srarffarc may ocour. 
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6. One more point remains to be noticed in connections 
with these, and especially the last two- 

K*Zl l vyaH?ikT d and namely, in what re- 

distinguished. spect they do respectively differ from %*- 

r-Jktffi and *P$ffs. The in- 

stances of rmnfvr and summer given in the text are very 
similar to those given for and and no 

distinction can at first sight be made between the two pairs. 
A comparison of the illustrations will however show the • 
difference. Thus VWfil c ffi W H is a STOTCCT, while 

vfoff-SPTUU-' is a The difference be- 

tween the two lies in the mw which is co-extensive with 
the gJrj/i the latter case, but not so in the first. Similarly 
fff3nu«Twnr or nwnrtvni is 

while ffretfr (shit will be amTUlTor, the difference 

being the same, namely, that the CTVC m a fo^ is • 

co-extensive with the Iff, but not so in the srarCTTor. Now 
why should this difference make one a good and the other 
a bad inference ? The reason is obvious. When the mvu and 
Iff coincide with each other, there is no or discre- 

pancy between the two, although we cannot always have a 
or m$T£HT-rT. The essence of mum* and aTOlUWW lie® 
not so much in the absence of WV$T or but in the 

imperfect generalization, the absence of the fremr only indi- 
cating the ariHwir or defect in the amir. 


Sect. liv. 

Contrary reason is that which is pervaded by the negation 
of the thing to be proved, e. g. Sound is eternal because it in- 
created. Creatability is covered by the negation of eternity or 
transitoriness. 

1. or contrary reason is ' that which is less ex- - 

tensive than the negation of WTW and is 

Contrary reason. neTer coexistent with par.’ As when we * 

say, ‘ Sound is eternal, because it is artifi- 
cial ,’ the reason, ‘artifioialnese’ coincides with AnpvrfflV or 
and not with We have the wri%, flW ** 
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wraraf rranftraar «rarr n£\ but not mr vm e>ti<b*f tnr ftrara»r* 
The iff %>«<?> «i being thus ftrifrsmraeUiui, it becomes a wvre 
or iff of that arara, and not of its Ulftfiffi f ira ra-, that is, 
the artificialness of sound is exactly the reason why souncf 
should be non-eternal. Thus the fallacy consists in drawing a - 
conclusion just contrary to that which would be justified by 
the reason. This acoords well with Gotama's definition 
*«3r^r ‘ a is that which is contrary to- 

the conclusion desired to be drawn. ' 

2. I%^[ differs from *rrvmur q sqf » ra n T in never existing 
on the tPT8T as the latter does ; while it differs from aWTsttrat 
in existing on the pprt unlike the latter which does not. 
The chief distinction between and raS3[ is that in. 

the former the ^*TTTK is only imperfect or defective, while in., 
the latter it is actually contrary. There is only a discre - 
pancy in the first ; there is direct opposition in the second. 


Sect. LY. ’HcsntT<j$r- 

/Tie ambiguous or inconclusive reason is that wherein 
there is another reason proving the negation of the thing to be 
proved ; e. g. Sound is eternal, because it is audible like any 
other sound ; and sound is non-eternal, because it is a creation 
like a jar. 

The differs from the in this, that while in- 

e . , the latter the very same iff which ought to 
Counterbalanced prove fwtff is given as a reason for 

reason - proving the t-mra, in Hrmfrtq r the iff which 

proves fTTOrntra is different ( ) from, 
that actually given. For example, if we say ‘Sound is eternal, 
because it is apprehended by the organ of hearing, ' the iff 
given, namely errant? e, does not prove f itrara ; but neither 
does it prove ftraramrra. The atftrara however is proved by 
another iff $?ra>ra, in such an inference as, ‘ Sound is non* 
eternal, because it is artificial. ’ In the iff is incon- 
sistent with enw in the same inference; in f t rafifrtqt it is incon- 
sistent with the fiw in a contrary inference. W U ffrrH ha 


1« G, S* Is 47# 
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-classed by Vaiiesikas under of which it is In one 

sense a species ; but there is a dear distinction between the 
two. In the area of the inference in question is actual- 
ly disproved by a stronger proof of another kind, such as 
perception ; as for instance, if one says “ Fire is cold be- 
cause it is a substance, ” the stfwisr is proved to be false by 
our actual perception of the heat of fire, according to the 
maxim srrq$ivn , ‘fui < f qrsd*. In afgrcbrcg there is no such STU 
of the inference by a stronger proof, but only a counter- 
balancing of two inferences, which, being of equal weight, 
are mutually destructive, but neither prevails over the other. 
This peculiarity of JTfUriT'Nfr was well expressed by the more 
significant name ( Inconclusive ) which ( Iolanta 

gave it. (lotama's definition of is trewrq; *r 

fidmvmrvs I sr<smr is an argument and its M-rtl 

is the curiosity (^nwr) or expectancy (an^RjTT) which is creat- 
ed in the course of the argument, and remains until it is satisfi- 
ced by a certain and well-grounded conclusion. An inference 
which is inconsequential owing to being counterbalanced ( or 
opposed by a contrary inference of equal weight ) does not 
remove this ; and hence a 1WQI4IH is defined as 

* a which though propounded for the purpose of giving 

a certain conclusion ( ) leaves the expecta- 

tion of a certain conclusion unfulfilled.’ It is therefore sr^ei" 
fW, that is, as Vatayayana explains it, 

* always remaining in the stage of a non-concluded argu- 
ment. ’ The word also conveys the same sense, but 

■rather distantly. The author of Didhili interprets it as aa 

( qoiwmal 

*T uw irifWiTTO To understand this 

derivation, it must be observed that when there are two 
'mutually destructive inferences containing the two fQ[s that 
are atffogr of each other, the judgment is impeded because 
the two %gs give rise to distinct TOflrfs leading to quite 
-contrary conclusions. It is needless perhaps to point out 
• that a is such, only so long as it is of equal* 

wei ght w ith its contrary ( ww a g nft a W W fitaRW M g W W M t i 
£hnr* ). As soon as the atitaorbecomes stronger by any> 
'Reason, the former ceases to be a and becomes 


1G. S.I.I.4S. 
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a *n%. Thus if there are two arguments, one in harmony 
with the £ruti or any other arrcrarw, and the other opposed 
to it, the latter is on account of the greater weight 
of the former. 


Sect. LYI. 


Futile reason is of three sorts'- having non-existent subject , 
non-existent reason, and non-existent concomitance. Non-existent 
subject is thus- — Skyey lotus is fragrant because it is a lotus like 
a lotus in a talce. Here skyey lotus is the subject, but it does 
not exist at all. A Non-existent reason is this ■ — Found 
is a quality because it is ocular. Here Sound is not ocular 
as it is audible. Non-existent concomitance is one which in- 
volves a limitation nr condition. Condition is that which 
pervades the thing to be proved, but does not pervade the 
reason. Pervasion of the thing to be proved means not hiving 
absolute negation co-existent with the thing ; while non-per- 
vasion of reason means h iving absol ite negation co-existing 
with the reason. In ‘ the mountain is smoky because it has fire,’ 
contact with wet fuel is th" condition. For instance wherever 
there i i smoke there is contact of wet fuel. Where there is 
fire, not necessarily is there contact of wet fuel ; e. g. there is 
no contact of wet fuel i» an iron ball. Thus wet fuel is the 
condition because it pervades the thing to be proved and does not, 
pervade the reason , Fieriness is a futile reason owing to 
the condition. 


1. The fourth is 3T%3[ * inconclusive or unproved 

reason, which G'otama calls sim ilar 

Asiddha or Incon- ^.-q- ) on account of its being as doubt- 
ful as the *m.' Au is one that 

has the fW called 3Tr€t$, and 3TT%1% is defined by Udaya- 
nacarya as amw 'TSre&TOT Sflfifa: itlK+dspn*: ‘ absence of 
the which consists in the true cognition of the 3TKT- 
MU wife as a property of the <T$T; ’ or, briefly speaking, sn%% 
is the non-production of milts?. Hence has been 


1 a, 8. 1, 2, 49. 
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•defined as any cause, other than a (which gives rise 

to ). which obstructs the knowledge of As 

( 5m%firi%CT9rvni?nirR ) is composed of three elements, 
corresponding to the three terms of the syllogism, namely 
'Wf&, tRTfTT and or kjrn, the obstruction to the 

knowledge of will be caused by a defect or error in 
the apprehension of any of its three constituents. Thus an 
naturally resolves into three varieties, formed 
according as the error lies inthe knowledge of V$r, or of fcj or 
of anfir. The first is called anvprrf^, the second 
and the third 


First kind of 
Asiddha. 


2. Annambhatta only enumerates the three varieties, 
without defining either in general or 

its first two varieties. 3*T3rrn%5[ is defined 
as that is, a ‘ 

the subject or place of which is devoid of the distinctive 
character of the supposed * Thus in the example, “ A 
sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotu6, ” the reasoning 
would be correct if the sky-lotus were a real thing ; 
but being only an imaginary thing, it is devoid of the essence 
of the supposed <T$r, namely innfnra. Here the <T$r is not 
3fo3*2[ simply, but or and 

hence the or the essence of is VRI •fora which 

never exists on an In this case, being misled by the 

metaphorical application of the word to we 

attribute the qualities of a real lotus to a fictitious thing, the 
existence of which is quite hypothetical or unproved. Here 
the is because it distinguishes WfTT- 

the V$T in this case, from other lotuses; and as 
itself is a real thing, the falsity of must be due to 

the non-existence of its the nipfar?*, according to 

the maxim, when a property predicated of a qualified thing 
( fc fcre ) cannot reside in the qualified ( TV5TO-) it is attri- 
buted to the qualification ( *TJrf filiw oTTO fvrSTET 
i gqvfarmm ). In the present instance there is on the V$r the 
non-existence of the that is, *R?fiqr?¥. An 

snsnr or however may be in two ways, either by 
being altogether non-existent, as in the above example, or 
by wanting tlie character of g^TfTT, that is f^rrcrfrvrf^Tfr etc. 
Take, for example, STflf T 
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.Here the gg being identical with the TO? ( g w r t^w w ), the 
Argument is mere fitaCTOW, ‘proving what is already proved. • 
As there is no here, the ??r is wanting in the 

essential character of ?4T<rr, and is therefore 3n%g. Henoe T ' 
D. remarks under the next section that according to anoients 
.Rleitu’CT comes under sctsphR^, while moderns regard it 
as a separate ffnnrwrw and not a fallacy. 


The second kind . 


3. The second variety non-existence , is so oailed 

because in it the gg itself is t. e. 

non-existent on the ?$T ; as in the example 
given in the text, the gw to[J?c? does not 
exist on 5T®?. Other examples of are ggi 

tJTOT, 'TTTOT, TOTTTOTW? or 

in all of which it will be marked that the 
53 is non-existent on the PST. It differs from 3 row t fH< in 
this, that in the latter the TOT? is either false or not a proper 
Ptp, while in the former, both gw and srrsr? may be real 
things but there is no connection between ihem, or rather 
the negation of gg, and not the "gg, resides in the T$r. *src?- 


has many sub-varieties, such as TOTlffftg, 

and fltranfipg. all of which ultimately resolve 
into the general characteristic that the’gg, as it is taken, is 
non-existent on the P$T. In this rjspect may be 

said to be complementary to TOrnTTO, and ?mrcr. 

The three varieties of TOrispgrT, as has been already shown * 
turn on the existence or the non-existence of two of the five 
requisites of a *PS[g, namely ??$PTt? and f?<T3T3Trirw ; while 
TOlfftltff and are due to the neglect of the last two 
requisites. *?F>mi5pg is due to the absence of the first and 
the most important requisite, namely PffW?. Not that the 
if is unreal or non-existent in itself, but that it lacks the 
essential character of tfffr, namely ?gr?WTT. The real defi - 
nition of a j? *5?r fo g therefore is 'gfTb ?$TTS %???. 


4. «?fc?r?ri*i;£, non-existent cMcomitance or improper 
limitation, is defined by Annambhatta as ‘a 
The third kind. ma rk which has a ( suppressed ) condition 
(3TTftP, that is, which is true conditionally 
only. T, K. and the older writers generally define it as 
TO£P5?p?ffr?^1F?«£rigfff S?: ‘a mark which is devoid of the 
distinguishing attribute that is necessary to make it TO’?* 
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array. When the $ 5 , in the form in which it is Riven, is 
not known to be invariably accompanied by the WTOT it is 
not rnwww, that is, its sdiwjfR is or doubtful. Such 

a $3 is wanting in the proper either by 

excess when it is too generally stated, or by defeot when 
it is unnecessarily restricted by a limitation that might be 
totally false or superfluous. Any way the fig is different* 
from what it ought to be, and its WTWTWlwi?* is therefore 
questionable. A £* does not exist on the v$r ; 

while a is not invariably associated with WTW. 

In one the is vitiated ; in the other the wtfir is 

faulty. The stock example is vigtTT? 

* the mountain is fiery because it has golden 6 moke. ’ Here 
although mere W is is not ; for the 

additional epithet makes it a different thing which is not 
invariably associated with fire. In this example the WTW- 
W is not mere but OTsasraqiJwar or rather 

which does not exist on the far ; and hence sm is 

ariwarrm^. 

5. So far there is not much difference of opinion, but an- 
cients and moderns are as usual divided as 
Difference bet- to the exact scope of this fallacy. In the 

ween ancients and , 

modems. above example, the epithet SvTsaswr is not ^ 

only superfluous, but makes the fg unreal. Suppose how- 
ever we have qitrr vigOT* Here although the 

adjective »fl 55 is superfluous, it does not make the fg actually 
false, and the argument will in spite of it be valid. Hence 
the moderns regard it, not as a case of gWTWW, but only as 
a fault of language, called ait'vte (tautology). The ancients 
however include the case under because •figfg, 

being a needless limitation of W, is as misleading as OTCT- 
flUTg, and cannot therefore be the proper UW. 

The reason why this is regarded as fallacy by 

the ancients appears to be that the addition of the qualifica- 
tion flfarfg conveys by implication that unqualified W is 
not vf|[»nur, and that it is the limitation rft&nr that 
brings it within the psle of the Wit?, sfraw thus becomes 
which it really is not. 
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. 6. Now this of may occur in two ways, either 

when the concomitance is not proved 
in h'ro* kinds ^ aU( ** owin S to its non-observation in any other 
place, or when it is actually proved to be 
false owing to the presence nf some T*Tmr or condition . 
Accordingly there are two varieties of c^rreq-f^TR^r, (1) *TTOT- 
5TRT5^TT?n ‘ not concomitant with *itot \ and (2; 

‘concomitant with only conditionally. ' The 
instance of the first is 5nr*‘ I W 

W:, where the invariable concomitance of *Tr^ and 
is not proved. The cases of ^ragrrow w and sfir^W would 
also apparently come under this class, because there too the 
5*rmr is not proved. The other variety is that of a comlitinnal 
5*nffT and is ordinaril v* known as ^Tvrpr^r k?j. The familiar 
example of a is <rHr *iR5rrT srjgf:. where ^rfjsf is not 

absolutely, but becomes so only when we add the 
condition ^Ti^r : that is, lire in general is not 

invariably accompanied by smoke, but lire in contact with wet 
fuel is. Hence the T.n in this case, namely 37^, is made ^TTtfT- 
s -^rr^V only when we acbl to it the limitation TU^TPT. 

The fTJ is too widely stated and requires to be restricted 
to make the =3m?r true. In one sense this case js the 
converse of In that case the fallacy consisted in 

the addition of an unnecessary restriction, while in this, it con- 
sists in the omission of a necessary one. In both cases, how- 
ever. the is equally false, and hence the general 

definition of a applies to both. 


7. After having comprehended what really 

is, the student will be in a position to 
Avnamhhafta's understand and correctly estimate An - 
definition. n,iiiihhntt,i ’s statement that a ’TT'Trfasr 53 is 

STIwjfSTftqj. There is a difference of opinion as to the tine 
meaning of this statement. S. C. takes it as a definition of 
sgjtaTfsmrsjr, hut it will ho seen from what has been said 
above that ^l<nt% can properly he a definition of only one 
kind of =mwTf^TT*P3i, and does not at all apply to instances 
like On the other hand NUahintha seems to 

take the statement not as a definition, but as a reply to 
those who class ^rnni%P as a .separate ^HTTO". The inter- 
ne feth n of Nilakantha would undoubtedly be preferable 
40 
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as it saves the author from a palpable error ; but there is 
against it the unequivocal statement of T. D. wrwTf*li%^TW 
swarms fT?ir. We have no ohoioe therefore but 

to agree with S. C. in taking the sentenoe as a definition. 
There are only two suppositions on whioh Annambhatta'a 
definition can be reconciled with the general doctrine of 
Either he included instances like SWWt- 
ijwra. and sr«s: ^rfars: under itself, or he 

relegated them to some other head of %fgiww. Both sup- 
positions are plausible and may be partly true. In the in- 
ference, for example, STT%P : we can oonceive of 

an ytrfv such as gf g fitaTO ^rifr, or wm r ffidl f hfe wf?r, so that 
ether and other eternal things may not be sttSw simply be- 
cause they exist. Thus the tg *rw will be ^nrriU^. Simi- 
larly we might regard as an instance of ’fg^r- 

since, there being no such thing as arrant HUyw in the 
world, the ig is non-existent on the <r$r. In this manner 
we can perhaps justify Annambhuttas definition ; but the 
fact that it is inconsistent with the express views of other 
eminent authorities such as Oangesa, Raghunat/ia, and Vis- 
vanutha is undeniable. On the other hand there is a 
distinct school of writers who exclude even the 
proper from the class of srflrac $5, and put it under 
RT1T; and their reasoning is very plausible. 3vnv, they say, 
vitiates suttr, which in its turn destroys T'lTft is 

therefore not a direct cause of Mafifftjriflgvu. pro- 

duces sriSMif of eurfS 1 , and that ajfwrr obstructs the s»g- 
ftrfit. therefore being 3T*=*r«rn%<BC is not itself a 

the real in ail the Wl'TTfvpF kgs being the which 

springs from 3grfu. Hence flnn'uw is in fact only a spe- 
cies of The difference between this view and 

the generally accepted opinion is that the former includes 
thetmfu* under because there is the 

while the latter inoludes it under iUtWfgrRlHd beoause there 
isthe^flftfttofanft. 

8. A question here arises as to what distinction can be 
made between and of sn&. 

gutstedfrem'vya- The distinction is important, beoause it is 
bhicSra. that on which the difference between a aff- 

and a wnm depends. 
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-Apparently the two are identical, because both of them 
•denote the break of the invariable concomitance of fTW and 
*5. The distinction is rather nicely drawn, but it is real. 
It is that srtfhrrr is positive while anwTfUTiirrcSt is negative* 
arfll'MK is the oause which actually disturbs the invariable 
concomitance ; 3*%% is only the absenoe of that concomitance. 
sufiNTC is the certainly that the sqnfit is false, is the 

uncertainty that it is real. atfHrc is therefore stronger 
and more palpable, while 3Tf*rr% occurs more frequently in 
practice and is not easily detected. Instances often occur in 
<whicb we strongly suspect that the generalization is imper- 
fect. but we cannot positively say why it is so. The example 
STTwre - srarat is of this kind, for we can neither say that 
and are associated, nor that they are not. To 
take a common instance, both gravity and elasticity being 
common properties of all matter are found invariably 
associated with eaoh other; and yet we cannot say that 
one is WW of the other. The concluding remark of N. B. 
where this distinction is expressed in a peculiarly technical 
language, though somewhat obscure, amounts to the same 
'thing. T. D.’s dictum that in *nuT*nt there is ararft- 
*. e. arfcsrrc, while in there is flftna- 

is really the same distinction expressed in a slight- 
ly different way. In wvrcm we are assured of the non- 
existence of arfShsmvttr, e. of the actual existence of 
while in we are certain only of the non-exist- 
ence of surffr, but cannot positively say whether there is an 
actually tqfl Nr fo r sVTTff. 

9. has been defined as wmTTO, but the mean- 

ing of the latter phrase cannot be under- 
Upadh ». stood unless we know what an is. 

is a that is true conditionally ; 
but what is a condition ? Etymologically the word is 

interpreted by Udayamcarya as 3V 3ir$uiiti *T3JT- 

xnrft It is a thing which imparts its own 

property to another object placed in its vicinity, as a red 
flower whioh makes the orystal placed over it look like a 
ruby by imparting to it its own redness, not really but seem- 
ingly. The flower is therefore the Similarly the all" 

pervading Akdsa appears to have dimensions and form when 
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circumscribed in a jar, because the of its the 

Vfe is for the time being imparted to it. OT 1 TO is therefore 
the condition or the surrounding circumstances, individually 
and collectively, which give a thing its distinctive cha- 
racter for the time being, and make it look as it appears 
to us. Although therefore a thing may generally belong 
to a class, its specific character by which we usually 
distinguish the thing from other species or individuals of 
the same class is given to it by its TITTO. Thus though 
smoke may be generally said to be produced from fire, the 
specific and immediate cause of its production is the pre- 
sence of wet fuel, for it is wet fuel that, when ignited, in- 
variably gives out smoke. There is therefore an invariable 
concomitance ternw) between wee fuel and smoke, for the smoke, 
being the immediate effect of wet fuel, cannot exist without 
its cause, the wet fuel. In other words is 
and is the -Jxmr. of u*T. Tt is not however a 

general rule that wet fuel exists wherever there is fire, for 
fire may exist on dry fuel or without any fuel at all, as in a 
red-hot iron ball. Therefore is not the gqrrcpg 

of srn* Thus which is the 3W* of VTR, that 

is, the invariable condition on which the production of smoke 
depends, may be described as that 

is, it is more extensive than and less extensive than 
It is intermediate between the two, and is in fact the differ- 
ence by which the range of yxt is smaller than the range of 
3 rf[. If ^ e take the figure on p. 283 it will correspond to the 
gnomon EKG, which added to the smaller square of smoke 
makes the larger one representing fire. When therefore we 
reason J ^ , this S'Trtfr invariably checks us. For 

if this syllogism is valid, being the *rrvq- must be the 
sirnre; of the kff But is already shown to 

be the of w ; a for ti(n i 3?f3?VRJRfr>vr must be 

the strm: of It is however shown to be the ararrre 
ofsrqjs The same thing thus becomes both and 

ararpre o' which is absurd. Hence the inference TOTt 
qvrm ?k : cannot be valid, that is, the gj ^ is not a *^55 
but a 

We can deduce the same conclusion by direct reasoning. 

U the WiW o:‘ and 37$ is the srrTO of the 
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A fortiori * 1 % is always the s^TT^r of ^*T, and can never 
be a proper ijjj for inferring the since a f?5 must be 
always the 5*rpar of itsHnar. A syllogism, therefore, having 
for its and *rg for its 5$ or HPW, is rendered invalid on 
account of the presence of the 3VTPJ, i. e. 3TTSrUH#TT*T, which 
being vjTTWI't'* and Tj^srpr-Tv may be expressed by the general 
formula, HPanqpT^r Wfpr *rpaFTT9m*E:. This is in fact the de- 
finition of 3<TTft given by Annambhattu, a definition which 
he has borrowed from l bUii/anUcuiyu. In a valid syllo- 
gism, such as rear ai%wra WWT there is no such 71TPT 
because there and vjJT being arwr and PT-PT respectively 
arapwtfdm is not and wpmpuiw. The defini- 
tions of and g given in the text are 

easily understood. The first is the quality of never being 
the g iFTgT fb of any absolute negation co-existing with the HTOT, 
or more shortly, the property of never being absent where 
the tHOT is present. The second of course is just the opposite 
of this. 

10. T. D. notices four kinds of ( 1 ) that which co- 

vers the a6soZu/<-Y?/, that is, universal- 
I'pndhi . ,n, A ly : (2! that which covers it only in that 

form in which it exists on the gar : (3) that 
which covers it only when it is associated with *tPOT; and 
lastly (4) that which exists in the jtiot independently. 3TT5- 
^st^dt*Tis an instance of the first kind, because it co-exists 
with smoke everywhere. An instance of the second kind is 
(.manifested colour) in the inference PS: spgifr- 
gTOflW5nwT?«mr, because gfg^m?TTSlgfg co-exists with gfg- 
only when it is accompanied by But this 

is not a necessary condition for of all kinds 

since it does not exist in is necessary 

for only that kind of g?g$r which is possible in the case of a 
thing like air, that is, the of external objects. Hence 
is an HVTfvr for only, that is, 

as limited by a property ( sfwNn* ) residing in the <T8T, viz. 

«ns. 

The third is still more complex. In the instance 
tWnfft stwpm*, »nw?w is the because the s*m§ 

trafiMfr is true of m* things only, and requires 
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to be limited by the qualification HW<% wfit. *UfW is 
neoessary condition for a thing being erfstar, only wb 
the thing is a produot, since snrrwnr though not a niWHg 
both snro and sri^w. mew is therefore the OTitf of t 
srfjtKr?* of products, not of non-products, that is, it is STOP 
nt^snRfUftrsqpro. But in the above instance 3TOR bei: 
the ^mPT, and aif^ro the PTTW, nr*?* is TOwftOTWIWBN 
Nilakantha here reads nr mm yT (e«il$n arosrra;, thus makii 
tmrt instead of setf the of the syllogism and adds t’ 
remark ew aronr tmw wwm« 

But this appears to be wrong, for the Byllogisi 
as put by Nilakantha, will be an instanoe ofwronfitafwhe 
S3 does not exist on the v^r, and not of or serose 

fiRf. The appended comment is also inconrect, because tl 
3’nfu here is *TPMiaftyw*HW«umsb not because STOfS is n 
a ssmnr, but because the Tnfij itself cannot be a 
Another instanoe of this kind of 3M fTu is rhwmw 

^TO:, rhyirlHUHid, frorammr 4 the unborn son of the woma 
named Mitra is dark-coloured, because he is a son of Mih 
like his elder brothers. Here is an aqrrti beoaui 

the dark colour is found only in those sons of MitrU wl 
were born when their mother had eaten only vegetables an 
not ghee. Other sons of Mitrli born after eating ghee ai 
not dark-coloured, while eating of vegetables is not know 
to produce dark colour anywhere except in Mitra' s sons. 

The fourth kind of is srm w ie t u ffrronf , wh« 

is beoause only those knowable things that ai 
(and not araroime ) are destructible. But again siv 
is a condition for arftaTO only when the thing is a product 
that is, it is the of 3roaraft®WFR?*ro, where sros 
being neither the HTUH nor a«RRii is an g jn tftomi . Henc 
in this case the is aqitfiqsHfufcdV . 1 


I For a fuller •xplenetiou of the doctrine of jtntf see B. P. 117- 
end 8. If, toe. eit. Oslo. od. pp. 1SS-S. See sleo Appendix telhl 
edition. 
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Shot. LYI1. mfor: 

A reason is false where the negation of the thing to be 
proved it established by another proof, e. g. fire is cold as it 
is substance. Here coldness is the thing to be proved , and 
its negation is hotness ivhich is cognized by touch-perception. 
Hence the reason is futile. 

1. The speoial characteristic of CTnfchas been already ex- 
plained in distinguishing it from 1 

riirttTr^n n Contra Annambhatta defines it as ‘ a designed 
to prove a the negation of which is 
ascertained by another and presumably a more authoritative 
proof:’ for if the other proof is not stronger, it will not 
prevail and the first $3 will not be CTTCT or contradicted. 
Annambhatta.' s definition of srirefi is in conformity with 
the opinion of the ancient school that the knowledge of the 
WUJiWMi obtained by the other proof must be a certain and 
right knowledge ( gHMW. ) Rag hu ruit ha SirOmani and other 
moderns, however, think that it need not be UKlr«<i>. Gang^sa ‘s 
definition [ WP T W T rq^ r vnv*:, of which Annam- 

bhatta's definition is only a paraphrase, is simple and toler- 
ably correct ; but it requires one important qualification, 
viz. in order to prevent it from applying in the 

case of an W. Thus when we say 

fqr, the same f$T will have the t. e. in one 

part ( qwmfrfr l ), and TOfawnr in another part 
and yet the inference will not be It is therefore de- 

clared that in glfal the ascertainment of ftvifPTO must be 
with respect to the whole <t?t, and not a part of it only. 
The complete definition therefore is iTOlSdW'HlvilMie- 
The varieties of this 871 % are enumerated, according 
as the thing apprehended by the other proof is or fW- 
afftdlfh, or In, and according as the other -proof is 
egeiji) tww, or to* 


1 8m Note under Boo. 84 p. 307 8upra. 
t BUaBoSryS : RpS ya-koja laded. P- 854. 
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2. It may ba remarked by the by that there exists much 

confusion as to the correct reading of 
Correct reading. ^ rTO?q ^ orf among different copies and 

commentators, probably owing to the 
doubt whether there can be a of but there 

ought to be no reasonable doubt on the point after what 
has been already said as to the perception of qualities. 1 

3. The five “ fallacious reasons ” having been explained, 

we may now take a brief turvey of all of 
them together, in order to understand, if 
possible, what general principle underlies 
the classification given in the text and with what limita- 
tions it ist:> be accepted. In the hirst place, even a cursory 
glance will show that the five do not exhaust all 

the kinds of fallacies that are liable to be committed in the 
course of reasoning. They are professedly gamiTWs only, 
that is, fallacies of the 53 or middle term of the syllogism. 
But our daily experience shows that the other terms, the 
major and the minor, are equally capable of hiding fallacies 
of their own, even though the middle be faultless. The two 
Illicit Processes of major and minor in English logic are 
distinctly fallacies of this latter kind. Again there are other 
fallacies which are as it were extra-logical, and which can- 
not bo said to belong to particular terms, either because a 
premise is false in fact though correct in form as in a 
Petitio Principii, or because the argument is totally irrele- 
vant, as in an lynoratio Elenchi. What place is provided 
for these in Sanskrit logic ? Or is it that they were not re- 
garded as fallacies in India ? The latter case is certainly 
not possible, for an argument once invalid is invalid wher- 
ever you go. So that either these fallacies must be includ- 
ed in some one or other of the five classes of men* 

tioned above, or there must be a separate group or 
groups of fallacies not alluded to by Annambhatta. A 
perusal of the standard works on Nyaya shows that both 
su rmises are partially true. Like the fcarmrws some writers 
tr eat of other kinds of 3TTNTNS also, such as a and a 

VSWININI, which are as much fallacies as the %aTOTOTs and 
many of which have their exact equivalents in English 

2 See Note 2 under Sec. 49 p. *22 Supra.- 
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logic. And that is just as it should be, for if the is 
liable to be mis-conceived and mis-stated, so are the <T$T, 
the and the ££r*?T. Many of these srraras and especially 
those of are enumerated in old works. 1 Again Gotama 
mentions numerous fallacies of argument under the.two heads 
of and of which the form only a sub- 

division. Apart from these there are found in practice many 
complex cases of had reasoning such as TCTTOIT 

and Strictly speaking therefore the so-called r -Trams 

mentioned in Nifuja manuals form only a part of the possi- 
ble fallacies 

4. A little consideration however will show that all the 
varieties of cffrara can he reduced to a 

All fallacies n- £^ptt*T. A fallacy, in whatever part of 
dun hie to helm. 

Often nas. the syllogism it may lie, can by stating 

the syllogism in a logical form be reduced 
to some improper use of the middle term in one or both the 
premises. The middle term , being the link which connects 
the subject and the predicate of the conclusion, determines 
in fact the character of the whole syllogism ; and so if the 
latter is invalid the invalidity must in one way or another 
arise from some defect in the connecting link. .Not that 
other parts of the syllogism may not be faulty, but the 
faults can, by re-stating the syllogism in a suitable form* 
be transferred to the middle term. This is rendered much 
easier in the Sanskrit syllogism than in the English, owing 
to the peculiar form of the former. The chief thing re- 
quired for a valid 3?5ram in Sanskrit is a correct qrrasjf; 
and a qrra^T, which is composed of three constituent ele- 
ments, q^TCTT, <T$Tisram and am%, is correct only when its three 
components are faultless. Hence all the faults of a syllo- 
gism must belong to some one of these three things. When 
the fault lies in the or sgm, it is of course a fcrejHW 

proper. The fault lies in q$rar only when the or minor 
term is a totally unreal thing, such as or when it 

is a thing on which the *3 does not reside. Either way the 
or middle term cannot be predicated of the minor, and the 
two oases fall under and respectively. 


1 See for instances of these NyUya-Bindu- TtAs, Btbl. Indp. Het. mq . 
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A third oase occurs in English logic, namely that of IUic 
Process of minor in which the term is undistributed in th 
premise, though distributed in the conclusion. But thi 
case is not possible in the Sanskrit syllogism, because then 
as has been already pointed out, 1 * the or minor term i 
always universal. The minor premise, t. e. the IgWiec, b< 
ing always in the universal affirmative, the minor term i 
never undistributed in the premise. Lastly when the fau] 
lies in the annr, it can always be traced to a wftsrfal or 

5. Leaving aside all material or non-Logical fallacie 
which are ultimately reducible to som 
peon Logic ,n Eur0 ' fault in the amff, the strictly Logical o 
formal fallacies recognized by Europea: 
logicians fall under four heads, 1 . Undistributed middle, 5 
the two Illicit Processes ( of major and minor ), 3. Negativ 
premises for affirmative conclusion and vice versa, and 4 
four or more terms. 8 Now the first of these expressly pei 
tains to the middle term, while the Illicit Processes havi 
been shown to be impossible in Sanskrit. The Illicit majo 
is impossible, because if the major terra is to be distribute) 
in the conclusion, the conclusion must be negative ; but i 
negative conclusion is inadmissible in NySya logic. Ai 
Illicit minor would require an undistributed minor term ii 
the premise which is also impossible in Sanskrit. Thi 
other two kinds are resolvable into Ambiguous Middle. Al 
the semi-logical fallacies also come under Ambiguous Middlt 
So all possible fallacies are reduced to three classes, non- 
logical fallacies coming under snfaffg, the Undistributei 
Middle and the Ambiguous Middle. Of these the Undistrv 
buted Middle is not possible in Sanskrit, as the wfiNff* 
which corresponds to the major premise is always in th 
form of a universal proposition, and must have a uni versa 
middle for its subjeot. But more of this later. The Ambigw 
cus Middle is nothing more than an or wofot 

Thus we see that all fallacies are ultimately reducible to 
some defect in the Is or middle term. The same can 1 m 

1 8m Not* on p. *74, Supra. ■ 

I Whetely : E lement s of Logie, Bfc. 111,11 
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shown to hold good in the English syllogism if all the 
moods are reduced to the only valid and proper mood t . 
Barbara. 

6. Now letus consider the fallaoies mentioned in the older 
works on Nyaya, which do not apparently 
ed in oTd works™' belong to the fa. The twenty-four arrfits 
mentioned by Gotama 1 are nothing more 
than arguments based on false analogy or false distinction, 
and can be easily reduced to farrsnvr. Of the twenty-two 
ftilgWRs or points where an adversary can be caught or 
defeated, some like 3T*nWTT, STOtF and are merely 

tricks usually resorted toby a disputant in order to confound 
his rival, and which his rival is therefore taught to expose 
at once. Others like arrfanHp}, eprsnuiw, ararfifarr and 

are only possible in long-continued controversies, 
and have nothing to do with the syllogism. They are dia- 
lectical lapses rather than fallacies of a particular argu- 
ment, and belong therefore to the provinoe of Rhetoric, not 
Logic. Only seven of these twenty-two ‘catching points' viz. 
af wjnt i ft , wfi ytT fr tt v r, sr fifa i ii-gw , far ew- 

and farr*W, can have any pretensions to be oalled 
logical fallacies. Of tbese the first four and the last but one- 
are manifestly oases where the disputant is inconsistent with 
himself, and his conclusion does not therefore follow from 
his premises. occurs where he employs one fa in 

fafNR and another in the snrih All these are cases of 
aqfSNnfa fa. The fallacies proper are therefore inoluded in 
the last i SUlgwqM , named farram. Similarly it can be shown 
that there can be no or srnwwffi or tHHHUlg apart 

from the farnrrcr. vjgnsm or a misleading miner falls under 
s n srm R fa . wnwrunr or false generalization is nothing but a 
mfl w rifa or eiflfa sent, and is inoluded in Warfare or 
W l Himm also falls under the same, as it 
is not a in itself, but acts by vitiating the *nfw. If we say 
ftw: fpsfr&gjfafrg TOSg, the example TO is a ceTWITUTW,. 
because neither WTwr nor flTTO exists on TO. Again, if we say 
jfar wrsnrtwrnfwnjTOTO. the fwngro is a. 
twrwnww because being doubtful in the man pace- 


1 0. 8. V# 1, 1 ; end T. D. p. (4 
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ing in the street, the ssrar is not fMktfSTOTvnr. All such 
oases of false or doubtful instances give rise to 5srfSraf??T3nf& 
and go under or 3n%^. There are some miscellane- 

ous fallacies such as ^rvr5mn%T%, m*TTOT%f5g[ etc. which are 
SJTORJ 55 s under different names. Lastly the complex fallacies 
known as sr^rr^Tsnr, and are only series of 

tw'o or more invalid syllogisms. In this way the five k'VPTWs 
named in thete>t can be shown to include all the possible 
cases of fallacious arguments. 

7. The narrowing down of the circle of fallacies to the 
single head of 955r? has the great advan- 
thlih-v-uXl °* facilitating their detection. In the 

/rVitfif*#/. English syllogism you have first to examine 

all the three terms separately, then the 
form of each premise, and then the material truth of 
the major premise. In Sanskrit you ha.e only to look to a 
single term, namely the 55 , and see whether it possesses all 
the five requisites of a good 55 . If it lacks any one of them 
you can at once pronounce that the argument is invalid. 
Then find out which requisite is wanting. If <T is 
absent, the fallacy is either 3UWW or If 

^V$PFTtV is wanting, it is WJIWBT or If 

is not found, it is ^TForr^TT^i^ or In 

the ^TlTR is just the opposite of that assumed, and 
hence you will find both and T%vsrani(% not only 

absent, but actually reversed, that is, you will find 
and ftqqrarer. The last two gcWPVTCTs are only 
special cases of false or imperfect generalization. Of these 
varieties the two that are most insidious and occur most fre- 
quently in practice are HTOFVT and and as these are 

caused by incorrect generalization, you have only to state the 
sqnft in the form already provided ?PfT5 or -!W WSf 

and then see whether the amir as stated is warranted by ex- 
perience. If it is not, it is g tr faqrffr r and the syllogism is in- 
valid. In the Aristotelian syllogism the multiplication of 
figures and moods only breeds confusion and makes the de- 
tection of fallacies often difficult. The Naiyayikas , profiting 
by the vast resources of the Sanskrit language, have con- 
siderably minimised this difficulty byproviding a single form 
of syllogism whiofa is botfc the simplest and the most elas- 
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tic at the same time. It is capable of conveying even the* 
most complex ideas in the fewest words possible. For ex- 
ample nothin?: is more difficult in English than to obvert a 
proposition, that is, to change an affirmative into negative 
and rice rr.rsa ; and yet in Sanskrit you can do this 
at once by simply adding 3W?r to the word. This has 
enabled the Naiyuyika to dispense with all negative moods 
and thus reduce the syllogism to the single form Barbara. 1 
They have thereby avoided all fallacies arising from non- 
distribution of term*;. In this way they have narrowed the 
circle id form'd fallacies to the single case of ‘ ambiguous } 
middle, * and reduced all materia! fallacies to a ^fir^TTrf or 

unfit. 


( ’> mr, rsi,)»i • f 
U H tl 1 1, > i litxi Ar’si ... 


tS. It is a useful exercise to convert the Aristotelian and 
the Sanskrit syllogisms into each other. 
They have each its special characteris- 
frhtrn ' .//■ ><i> <. tics, and allowance must be made for 

them before an English syllogism is con- 
verted into Sanskrit or vice versa. The principal rule of 
conversion is, “ Always reduce an English syllogism to the 
form Harhara before converting it into Sans!- rit, r:nc! 


conversely when a Sanskrit is to be put into an English 
garb, make such modifications as are necessary to put it in 
the most natural form sanctioned by the rules of English 
logic. ” In a valid argument the rule may be sometimes 
Ignored without much inconvenience, but when the argu- 
ment is fallacious, its neglect is likely to mislead the stu- 
dent by making the detection of fallacies difficult. The most 
striking difference between English and Sanskrit logic 
is the absence in the latter of any distinction correspond- 
ing to the formal and mi! trial fallacies, or a> Aristotle 
termed thorn, fallacies in dictions (in form 1 and tin so extra 
diet i one m (outside form). The reason of this hn ' :v-n already 
explained. The form of the Sanskrit syllogism strict and 
circumscribed that an argument put into itisi nee reduced 
to a mere mathematical equation. The chance of 'any fallacy- 
lurking in words is therefore reduced to a minimum Wha- 
tely divides the formal fallacies into two groups, one of 


1 Vide Note p. 274, Supra. 
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ipurely logical, comprising the two Iiticit processes and t 
Undistributed middle and the other of Ambiguous midd 
called semi-logical. We have seen that fallacies of the fir 
group are totally absent in Sanskrit since they are strict! 
formal. The semi- formal or semi-logioal fallacy of ambiguoi 
middle is found, exactly because it is partly material ; ai 
even that, when stated in Sanskrit, assumes the characti 
of a material fallaoy, namely wwrfvteljj. The ambiguity 
the middle term becomes the in Sanskrit, and whe 

once thatOTDV is ascertained, we immediately know that tl 
is eUW3n??T, which is a material fallacy. Not that i 
formal fallacies are possible in Sanskrit. There are some < 
them of the kind known in English as the fallaoy of four tern 
or paronymous terms; but when analysed they are reduced 1 
either or 

9. Now we shall illustrate our remarks by a few examples 
I. Take, an Illicit Process of Major ■ 
Examples of Eng- Whatever is universally believed is true 
.is * ay. q 0( j's existence is notuniversallybelievec 

.‘. It is not true. 

Or stated more simply ; — 

All universally-believed things are true ; 

God's existence is not a universally-believed thini 
.’. God 's existence is not true. 

This is an invalid mood ( A E E ) of the first figure an 
ihe major term ‘true’ is distributed in the conclusion but uz 
-distributed in the premise. As we must have all affirmativ 
propositions in Sanskrit, obvert the minor premise and tb 
-conclusion in the above ; so we have : — 

All universally believed things are true ; 

God’s existence is a not-universally-believed thing 
God’s existence is a not-true ( untrue ) thing. 
Translated into Sanskrit this will run =— 
fwvnpxwuwnip* i 

or i 

tra iwiwh *rar vsiql i 
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Here it will be seen that the unfit is not proper because 
the two terms in it do not correspond to $3 and CTOT. But 
the general proposition is true ; hence its correct sffSfa 
will be usr q a mwn ei ai gsr aur qe’ r ftgf iH a mny ; that is, an- 
aiaiiuirw which is the nTW in the syllogism here is fritaRffr* 
awruwamu i. e. nTwarre. Thus the If in this syllogism 
is the suiw of mw and not ntwanur, as it always is in 
a valid syllogism ; hence it is or sviwiwfiir^c. Or 

after translating the syllogism into Sanskrit, we may supply 
a edlfir of our own that will suit it, namely ** usr 
ip m an^n r nons i wwc can gfeTaft . Here if we had any 
ftWSWWT where the $3 (wyggftrrffrflv'sr' co-existed for certain 
with the friWTUTU (uwoifs), the fallacy would have been 
■HNk«i. Now the sgfirtes of this latter unfit is UaT *nr UHlm- 

JW which when retranslated into English 

beoomes : “ All true things are universally believed ” ; but 
this is not the true converse of the major premise already 
given, and hence it is false. Thus an Illicit process of major 
in English becomes anurfgrfos in Sanskrit ; while a anw- 
rStf%5S[, when converted into English will be either an 
Illicit major or a material fallacy, named by Whately the 
Fallacy of undue assumption. 

II. Take now an example of an “ ambiguous middle. 

All angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles 

A B C is an angle of a triangle ; 

.’.ABC is equal to two right angles. 

This is called a Fallacy of Division and Composition, be' 

■ oause the middle term, ' angles of a triangle ’ is taken collec- 
tively in the major and distributively in the minor premise. 

In Sanskrit it will be ; — 

wt sfenni iww&tohh: 1 

% I fsttpnfam - : ferret 1 

This is and the fallacy at once appears by ex- 
pressing the surf# correctly «rsr c* gfWrg’ frar 

fitawfturtnw*. The real ^rnur p ncq- If is not °*t»r simply but 
o «f0W3fPT, which does not exist on the <T$T ; hence the If is 
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Or you can say that the real Eg is 
WWW , which is not ; and then the fallacy w 

be sw it mhui . 

III. Take another example of an “ambiguous middle 
called Fallaua accidcntis or FMaciaa dido secundum qi 
ad dictum sim pittite r : — 

What is bought in the market is eaten ; 

Raw meat is bought in the market ; 

.\ Raw meat is eaten. 

Which converted into Sanskrit becomes : ~ 
wnms* i 

Here the V? is *Tl<TTiW and the stifr is incorrect becau 
there is an implied n>rj!iii.>n m*. In the cri 

inal, the middle term, *a thing bought in the market' impli 
in the major y.iemiso “ as to its substance only, in t 
minor “as to ii> ca ucii i< u and circumstances.'*' It is therefc 
ambiguous. 

IV. Take this argument in a circle: — 

Every rule lias exceptions ; 

This is a rule ; 

This rule ( viz. that every rule lias exception 
has exceptions. 

Some rules have no exceptions. 

In Sanskrit it will be-* — 

4 TnJTtrarsr \ 

55T3* TXzt ftsTPST rT3T 1 

This is ffTOPor because there is no on whh 

bothtflW and are known to be absent. 

V. Take another case of an Ambiguous middle . 

Water is liquid ; . 

Ice is water ; 
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Ioe is liquid. 

This is equal to 

fgn i 

srwgmfr i 

*ro35refar fTgrsr^'T inn si re r g gnt ' 

This is also tmtHW, for we know that tfefiiiv* resides on, 
the ftggr where there is no jsr?*. 

VI. Take this syllogism in the third figure :• — 

All books are liable to err ; 

All books are human productions ; 

.’. All human productions are liable to err. 

Here the conclusion is right but it does not follow from 
the premises, the only legitimate conclusion from them 
being \ Some human productions etc.,’ when it will be Darapti 
in the Third Figure. The fallacy is Illicit Minor. Translated 
into Sanskrit, the above syllogism will be — 

S^rT^rTTrr I 

uar qsr stmrrtf gsr <rar > 

This is clearly 

VII. Lastly take this Btock instance of Undistributed 
Middle : — 

All is not gold that glitters ; 

Glass glitters $ 

.’. Glass is not gold. 

= Some things that glitter are not gold ; 

Glass is a thing that glitters : 

Glass is not gold. 

= JEP5TT sr l^u; l 

nw «T3T frarr#?* jrt frsr swerarronr: tot 1 

Here the an# is because there is no l$q<8€&l»ffon 

which fforfaw is absent, and hence the fallacy is fmwer. 

42 
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10. To oonvert a Sanskrit syllogism into English is much 
easier because there you have the argu- 
JcrffsyilogLm. San> ' ment already put into a syllogistic form. 

I. Thus take for example * — 

unffarr • 

flfaTrvnr; i 

ut m fE^rr i 

This is with fafap* as and will become 

in English : — 

Animal-killing is sinful ; 

A sacrifice is killing of an animal j 

A sacrifice is sinful. 

Here if you insert ‘ all ’ before the subject in the m ijor 
premise, it becomes false, and the fallaoy is that of undue 
assumption ; or the word ‘ killing ' may be said to be used 
in two different senses in the major and minor premises, 
when it is ‘ambiguous middle ’ or ‘the fallacy of four terms. * 
If you do not insert ‘ all ’ in the major premise, then it is a 
fallacy of Undisti ibuted middle. 

II. Or take an aWTOTTOf trsqfTOH : - 

i 

g mrifomun i 

Which in English is equal to : — 

All living things have motion ; 

Our body is a living thing ,* 

Our body haB motion 

Here the major term is not distributed in the premise 
and hence the fallaoy is an Illicit process of major. The 
illustrations given in this as well as in the last preceding 
note will show that no hard and fast rule oan be laid down 
as to the correspondence of any garrarcr with any particular 
English fallaoy or vice versa. It is the mode of conversion 
that determines them, and cases often' ooour in which the 
same when converted differently gives different 

fallacies. 
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Comparison is the immediate Cause of Analogy. Analogy is 
the knowledge of the connection of a name with the object 
denoted by it. The knowledge of similarity is its proximate 
Cause. The recollection of an authoritative direction is the 
intermediate operation. 

1. The third kind of proof is Comparison which is * the 
immediate cause of the apprehension (3TJ- 
paritrn l ° oy and Com ~ ) known as Analogy.’ Analogy is de- 

fined as ‘the knowledge of the relation ex- 
isting between a name and the thing denoted 

by it The immediate cause of this is the 

knowledge of the similarity of with nt, which is there- 
fore called STOFT. The process of acquiring this may 

be described thus ■ A man who has never seen a gayal, nor 
knows what it is like, is told by some forester ( who being 
daily familiar with gayals is aim * worthy to be believed ’) 
that a gayal ( Bos G-aveas ) is like a cow. He then goes to a 
forestand there sees a strange animal unknown to him before. 
He then perceives in that animal some resemblance to the 
cow which of course he knows full well. The perception 
of this similarity with the cow reminds him of the former 
direction ( ) of the forester that a gayal is like 

a cow. Then, combining this reminiscence with bis actual 
perceptive knowledge of similarity Vetween the cow and 
the new animal, he at last concludes that the animal which 
he sees before him as a gayal. This last cognition namely 
“ This is a gayal ” is the SvfMk, for it is a knowledge of 
the denotative relation of the word gayal with the object 
perceived. “ This is a gayal ( aid w) ” means “ This 
object bears the name, or is denoted by the name gayal 
( aid ), ” that is, there exists between this 

object and the word gayal the relation of denotation ( ?rer- 
). This relation is the and the know- 
ledge of it is Two previous cognitions are required 

to produce this namely, the verbal knowledge of 

the forester's direotitn ( ) and the actual 
perception of the resemblance to the cow that was existing 
in the animal gayal. 
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2. Both these previous cognitions are indispensable to a- 
valid analogy ; but the question still re* 

The proximate mains whioh of these is the of 
cause of Upamiti. . . . 

and which is that is, which is- 

more immediate, and which is only accessory. The ancient 
and the modern schools of Naiyayikis are diametrically op- 
posed on this point : the former, i. e. the ancients, regard' 
as the SsTnr and ■HISWSfrR as wgOTft, while 
the moderns prefer just the opposite view. The recollec" 
tion of the is of oourBe the htiik according 

to both. Annambhatta here evidently accepts the view of 
the moderns, for he expressly says that the t. e. 

the is the of He does 

not however seem to follow the moderns in taking the exact 
form of the dmSi3 to be wrt and not WT or 

wn^n^r-% the difference between the two being that 
the second cognition would inform him that the particular 
object alone is denoted by gayal, while the first conveys that 
the whole class of which that object is an individual is 
denoted by the name gayal. Visvanatha, who is a modern 
in Mo, says * E^qTWfr: I PlRft 3T 1%U81 - 

Although the of SRlfiYrf is declared to be 
the SISSU5TR, it is not the sole q^UT, for an 3»TTfrnT may 
arise even from a knowledge of dissimilarity or a mere pecu- 
liarity. Hence S. C. divides dHHM ( ) into three 
kinds : agw irr .fr i 

%WrGi«ww:?ir =?. ‘ is of three 

kinds, viz the knowledge of an amimal possessing ( 1 ) a 
similarity, (2) a peculiar property or ( 3 ) a dissimilarity. ’ 
nt^rsfr JRC: is an example of the first kind ; that of the 
second is rTgrpr ( a rhinoceros has one 

horn adorning its nose ) ; the example of a dissimilarity 
would be «ref «rr*rnw9?tnrT«TE35Rifta?rftfr : ( a camel does 
not possess a lev«l baok and a short neck like a horse). The 
word trTSVT in the text is therefore to be taken as illus* 
trative ( 3WSRSWT ) of the other two. 


1 S. M Calc. «d. p. ?8. 
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3. In accepting 3TOTH and 3re? as independent proofs 
Annambhatta follows Gotama. The Vai- 

■indepemdenfproof?* ^ ikas as we l1 aB the Samkhyas do not 
accept 8WR as a separate proof. They 
include it under 343HW. Vacaspati explains this view 
thus ; ?fit srara-. 1 dt ft 

V’rI gjsqft tu4t/a fTW =(l I HXfT *Tt- 

RR » *nPT5T3?t nrTr? 5 T ?fn ara* qRn» sit 
JTPTrra I 1 

The Naiyat/ika s reply to this argument may be given in 
Nilakaritha's words snm-TTRi JT5TT - 

rsq-f^fTtfTtwr^rat rawr* smorrvarfffFqTf -- 1 amt- 

q^rrrara mWd * g *rara^qnr ■ The as 

framed by the Vaisesikus would be wf forar 'NUM^Kq: l 
1 qw mr impw fra uqqrr^qrwqvr . But our daily 
experience tells us that such a raTffr is not necessarily true 
nor is it essential for the knowledge that a certain word 
denotes a certain-object. Hence 3TJTR is different from 3T5*TH. 
The fact is that the concepts derived from analogy are 
generally approximate or tentative only, not positive like 
those of perception or inference. They are very useful 
in pratical life, and a distinct proof must be assumed to 
account for them. Udayanacarya from whom Annambhatta 
has borrowed his definition of gqffrffr has made this clear 
in the following verse in Kusumarijali • — 
werara ^ntr ; rar 1 

The certain knowledge (qfr'%?) of is regard* 

«d as the result of an independent proof TMHTH, because it 
oannot be obtained by any other known proof such as Per- 
ception. 

SECT. LIX tO®?:. 

Word is a sentence spoken by an authority. Authority is a 
person who speaks truth. Sentence is a group of words , e. g. 
bring a cow. Word is a thing having power ( of conveying 
weaning ). Power is a convention made by God that a certain 
cense be understood from a certain word. 

1 SSkikhya-Tai. K, p. 878. 

8 Kus. Cowell’* Ed. Ill, 8. and SI. 
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1. The author now proceeds to the fourth proof, Word. 

It is defined as “the sentence or proposition 
Word - of (uttered by) a credible or authorita- 

tive person. " An ‘authoritative person’ (amr) again is “ he 
who speaks the truth.” Truth ( U'UTO = ) is “ an 

object as it exists in reality.” The i wrlxil knowledge 
of truth is the representation of a thing just as it exists. A 
proposition ($!*?) which conveys such true verbal knowledge 
is CUTOUT, and he who asserts sue i a proposition is UWP&- 
VrFt or smr. V. V. therefore defines an amr as nmro}- 

* he who conveys a 
meaning ( fflWI ), that is the subject of a true verbal 
knowledge concerning the sense of the sentence uttered’; that 
is, a person is 3TTFT when the words spoken by him convey 
uvjTsreJTa^UTU, and a is gsmr when it accords com- 

pletely with the external reality of things. These definitions of 
3TTTT and irara are very characteristic because they clearly 
show that according to Naiyayikas the ultimate test of the 
truth of verbal knowledge was not the authority attaching 
to the speaker himself, but the fact of his words being in 
harmony with the reality of things. Having defined an aug, 
the author defines a aiftr as “a collocation of words such as 
‘ Bring a cow, ’ ” while a word is “that which possesses the 
power ( ) of conveying a meaning. ” 


2. These definitions of a VTg*T and a g? are very impor- 
tant, because they embody a particular 

Mimfiihsii theories theory of which distinguishes 

of verbal knowledge, the Naiyayikas from other schools, and 
which has become the subject of several, 
interminable controversies. The Naiydyikas are on this point 
particularly opposed to the MimUrnsakas who hold the doo- 
trine of while the Naiyayikas maintain, 

the contrary view, gfMlflMHl gv trf%.\ 


3. The Miniama theory of the import of propositions is 
rather.complicated. Along with the gram- 
The two theories marians they hold that the verb is the prin- 
coritrasie'. cipal word in a proposition ( 

gfgd ), because it is the verb that forms the oopula as it were 
to connect a nu mber of words into a sentence. If one only says 
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inw**, we can make nothing out of those disconnected 
words ; but as soon as the verb is added, the whole 

forms a connected proposition conveying the idea of Deva- 
datta’s motion to the town. The idea of motion is the chief 
significance of the sentence, the word ^F^tT and 3TTJT simply 
serving to specify and define as it were that motion, 
denotes ‘ motion ’ in general ; the addition of limits 

the sense to the motion of a particular individual, while the 
further addition of STW still more restricts this limited mo- 
tion of an individual to one in a particular direction and 
towards a particular place. The whole sentence thus means 

in which TWCT is the 

while the other two expressions simply act as limiting 
qualifications. All the words of a sentence are interdepen- 
dent, because the predicate is too vague and general to convey 
any sense unless otherwise determined, while the substan- 
tives and other words are nearly subordinate members of 
the sentence. By themselves the words of a sentence import 
nothing, but placed in the sentence they denote the fuWT as 
happening in a particular thing. Thus TO alone signifies no- 
thing, but when we join TO*I with 3TTTO, we at once know it 
to be that is, we know TO not 

independently, but only as standing in some relation to the 
action of ‘bringing. * When each word is thus apprehended, 
as related in some way to the IcKCT, we get the meaning of 
the whole sentence in the form of that ftfUT as conditioned 
and particularized by the several substantives. This doctrine 
is expressed by saying q* TOMT ^Tt%:, or as Annam- 

bhatta puts it at the end of his commentary, fTOf-( <%UT- ) 

4. The followers of Qotama, adds T. D., deny the neces- 
sity of thus apprehending each word separately before 
combining them in a sentence, when the meaning of 
the whole sentence can as well be conveyed at once 
in the form of the collective sense of all the words ; that is, 
according to NaiySyikas the 51TO resides in the 3FTO itself, and 
not in the st^hnqqs. Single words, say they, like TO, TO etc., 
convey no sense, not because they are jwPTO, but b'ecauM. the 
three requisites of namely enterin', and 

are hot satisfied. : A proposition or sentence .is' nothing but a ' 
number of significant fcfuftq) which possess 1 STOt^tprr, 
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*rtmar and •Hftli}; and the collective meaning of such words 
will be apperehended even though there be no in 

the sentence, e. g. ’S’rfir-', whioh designates 

a king in the town of K&nchl without attributing any 
action to him. Similarly we say snr Cvt*5T ! , although no iiteVT- 
can be supplied there ; for the only possible verbs 
applicable to snr are or ( sfiv* ) STTtRt, but the 

first is inapplicable, as there is no specification in 9W : **>Tt5T: of 
any particular time, past, present or future, while SITUWt 
is inappropriate, because ‘time’ is unknowble by human 
beings. There can therefore be no in 3PP S»rOT: and 

yet the words convey a sense because the above three requi- 
sites are satisfied. According to Mimamsnkas and grammarians 
a proposition is «!♦', that is, 

would be interpreted as %3T^-£-?nr| , $y^^-q i raniprr. But 
the above example shows that this is not always possible; 
and therefore in such cases a proposition is sniWPWTOS'*PTre- 
only, that is, the illustration would mean 

avfjy:. The consequence of this nice dis- 
tinction is that according to Mimamsakas a T*r«n , VT'W»SffV 
or ftfvfaTW is alone legitimate, while a VT^FT, 

which they call arsfvr?, has no independent significance, and 
can exist only as a part of another VHFT. The 

Naiyayifcas of course consider both kinds of sentences equally 
significant and independent. Hence the definition of a VTW 
in the text is (SHE) >K*r*iS ; , which implies, as V. V. says, 
that UT*: * Verbal knowledge is 

obtained not from one word (such as a nfrUTStme ) but from 
all the words together.’ 

5. On a proper analysis it will be found that a proposition 
consists of a subject, a predicate and a copula. The predicate 
is always resolvable into an attribute residing in the subject 
and the oopula is the connecting link showing the relation 
that exists between the subject and the attribute predicated 
of it. Thus in the sentenoe “Man is mortal”, the attribute 
of mortality is predicated of man, and the verb is the oopula 
connecting the two. In snpr: or mratfsttaw: we 

denote substantives possessing attributes. This view is 
very similar to the NaiyUyika doctrine. 
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6. From the import of proposition we pass on to the 

import of single words. A word is defined 
Import of words. as a thing that is fro ‘having power or 
significance. ' But what is Anmmbhatta 
defines it as "the convention made by God that such and such 
a meaning should be understood from such and such a word". 
Some copies here read but the word 3^37 is 

redundant as wfefr implies f^r. According to this definition 
language is the creation of God, and each word is capable 
of conveying a particular sense because God has so willed it. 
The definition is in accordance with the view of the ancients. 
The moderns say meaning that even the will 

of man can give significance to words, as in proper names 
like etc. The ancients do not deny the significance 

of these latter kind of words, but call them simply gtf^TTW 
or conventional, while only those derived from God are 5 TtW 
in the proper sense of the term. But this is not quite 
satisfactory, for one might say that although the two kinds 
of words may be named separately, no difference is really 
observable in thir pow.r of denoting particular objects. 

denotes an individual exactly in the same way as Uf 
denotes a jar although one word is of human and the other 
of divine origin. A later writer therefore defends the ancient 
view by attributing even words to divine origin. 

The author of Tarka-Prakasa says “ *fm 

simfm: rsrgy:' fajretTOvsiNrcor 

*rn% 1 But this is going rather too far, or, 

as Sanskritists say, ^frsnfnsraraPT, supporting one absurdity 
by another. We know that new phraseology is invented by 
men in different countries to convey new ideas or denote 
new inventions and discoveries. Innumerable words un- 
known before are thus added to the language. The exist- 
ence of many distinct and unconnected languages in the 
world is the strongest proof of the absurdity of the theory 
of a divine origin of any particular language. 

7. It is probably to avoid this controversy that our author 

gives another and a better definition of 
tion. An ° ther de * nt ‘ in the commentary, ff- 

ffrfcjNr*r: frffc ‘ Power is the relation 

. t 1 i 

1. BhlmSchfirya : Nyaya-kova, tod ad. p. 78*. 
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of a word and an object, that always serves to revive the 1 
memory of that object (whenever the word is spoken). ’ This 
definition, says Nilakaxitha, is purposely made vague so as to 
apply to whether it is regarded as an independent 
as the Mimamsakas do, or whether it is identified with the- 
will that makes the convention, as the Naiyayikas hold. The 
Mimarhsaka's arguments for regarding stive as a separate 
are summed up in the couplet:— 

Power is not a subs' a nee as qualities inhere ( in them ) ; it is 
also distinct ft otn qualities and actions. It resides in genus 
and other categories. It must therefore be regaided as a 
separate category. 

The Naiyayikas however refuse to recognize $n% as a 
separate category on the ground that, as each substance e. g. 
vjfst, JIT? etc. is the object of several 5TT%s, to accept the 
independent existence of them all would involve *hw. 
viTb is therefore properly speaking only a poiver in a word to 
denote the meaning imposed upon it by divine or human 
will. 

8. But the question still remains where this flfitwn 

. is apprehended. In other words, what does 

ries° n ^ lCtin9 the °' a wor d like U7 denote primarily ; the objeo 
jar, or the common property jar-ness that 
resides in it, or both together? This iB an important question 
as it lies at the basis of the several antagonistic theories of 
proposed by different schools. The opinions on this 
point are as various and numerous as opinions can possibly 
be on any Bingle topic. Of these views four are the most 
important, namely srrftflrifrgarfo and 

mrf. The first is adopted by the Mimlmsakas, the seoond by 
modern Naiyayikas, the third by anoient Naiyayikas, and 
the last belongs to the Bauddhas .' The advooates of each of 
these views look at the significant word from different stand* 
points. When one says vrawnwr, .the speaker undoubtedly 
desires the thing, jar, and not the elass*notion, jar-ness, to 


1 Mammata : Katya* Prakttta Bom. Ed. Ch. II. p.-30. •• - 
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be brought to him. That the arfifr * jar ’ must be somehow' 
or other implied by the word WZ is therefore necessary, for 
unless it is so implied the hearer can never fetch the objeot. 
Modern Naiyay kas rely on this simple fact, and say that the 
word vz primarily denotes the The capacity of 

being the subject of any act ( erafritawiiftq ) resides in the 
concrete object an% alone, and benoe it is the arf% on 
which the is made. But there are insuperable objections 
to this view. If denotes a particular ^raTTrg, we would 
require as many separate words as there are jars in the world 
and the *T%?T on each would have to be learnt separately as 
they can have no connection with each other. As a matter 
of fact however there is only one word U3T, and when we 
once know its significance as expressing a we 

apply it to denote all objeots having that shape. TC therefore 
denotes not a particular UT=Uf%, but the property 
JTW. Further the word tre conveys many notions besides 
that of the ajf% ; it implies that the thing denoted belongs 
to a particular class of substances having some common 
properties, and it also distinguishes the an% from other 
dissimilar substances. Thus the word U3T performs three 
functions ; it points out a particular object jar , it signifies 
that the particular jar is similar to all the jars in the wofid 
and it distinguishes that jar from all other things, such as 
stones, walls and trees. When we say *fr we at once denote 
the the class-noticn and the peculiarity •Hitil- 

which distinguishes a cow from other animals. In other 
words, *ff signifies 3JT%, Wlfit and at the same time ; or 
as a writer puts it, w <tfPTT 2$rr%:. This was 

the view of the ancient Naiyayikas, and is apparently the one 
preferred by Annambhatta. 

9. According to modern Naiyayikas words denote the stn% 
only, and the attributes come in by implication; that is, words 
are primarily oonorete names But according to the 
Mimarnsakas words are purely abstraot names denoting the 
TOft only. The anoient Naiyayikas seem to have adopted 
a middle course between*these extremes by holding that words, 
denote neither nor but] arftftftearfov 

that is, a particular objeot WJ as possessing the olass-notlon 
tw. The reason given by T. D. for rejeoting the 
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*TT is, that the actions of 'bringing’' and ‘binding’, express- 
ed in the propositions UdHWT and «Tfrgg*«r, are possible 
in the respective eq%s only. If a word signified snfft only, 
the sentence would mean TCHIUMV and *ilWT3*IWP7, which 
is absurd because UEcg and *TT^ cannot be separated from 
the concrete objects. The Al imomsakas however maintain 
that the fact that or *irf* cannot be separated from 

the concrete object ( atnPTntT* ) is exactly the reason why 
the significance of the word UTor *Tt should, for the sake 
of OTST?, be confined to the srnlt, while the notion of 
must be conveyed by 3n$r<r or necessary implication. This 
view of STTtTltsr ?TT%5$T%5STWsrT$PniT. was held by the Minium- 
sakas, grammarians and rhetoricians, and is rejected by 
Annambhatta. 

lO. The last of the four views mentioned above which was 
held by the Bauddhas was that the primary import of words 
was only 3Pn? or distinction of all other different 

objects from it. What do we understand, they argued, by a 
word such as U«r ? Not an external object, because we never 
really know external objects ; nor the 3TTfff, because anfo is 
nothing more than a mere conception formed by our mind 
and imposed upon what we call external objeots. What 
then really signifies is that a certain thing possesses some 
peculiarities which distinguish it from all other things. We 
never know what U5 or ^4^ is ; we only know what it is not, 
viz. that it is not TC orf^SST. We have therefore only a negative 
knowledge of things, and consequently the import of words 
must also be negative. The Vedanlins by way of harmonizing 
the above views, eaoh of which expresses a part of the 
truth, have started the theory that the power of a word 
resides in both the sm?r and the but in different ways : 
that is, it is active or expressive in srrfw, and passive or 
latent in the sqf%. The Vedanta-ParibfulQd says, 

' <w»li STrgt fTCTOtft !T 3TTHT I 3TT7?T 5 W 7TTHT : . 1 
This appears to mean that a word primarily signifies arrflt, 
but its capability of signifying the olass*notion is derived 
from its acknowledged eonneetion with tha concrete objects 
comprised in that olass. Thus ffrfWt signifies the general no* 


1 Fed. Par. Gale. ad. p. 17. 
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tion~of a trunked animal ; but it does so because the property 
‘ t;unk ’ was found in the actual object elephant. 

11. It must have been noticed that the distinction between 
the denotation and the connotation of words insisted upon by 
Mill and other English logicians does not strictly speaking 
find a place in any of these views. But if we may use those 
terms as applying to the signification of and 

srrfS respectively, we might say that in words 

are purely denotative, while in they are 

purely connotative. Similarly in the rSl of 

the ancient Naiyayikas they are both denotative and 
connotative, while in the theory of srqfc they connote only 
the differentia. 


The two -fold 
power of words 


12. A is defined as 3TrfT, but 3T% does not exhaust the 
whole import of words. Every woid is cap- 
able of conveying two meanings, one 
primary or direct and the other secondary 
or implied. The relation by which a word signifies a par- 
ticular thing is called ST%, which is of two kinds, S>rr% 
or 3TW0fT ( expression ) and STSPJTT ( implication ). The 
first is created by and is inseparable from the word ; 
the second operates in the absence of the first, and, being 
derived from it, is entirely dependent on it. Hence the 
definition of a as is not on a for a 

can never be cJfipfSra? unless it is also 5 TtJj. Each of these 
two kinds of or special relation is subdivided into three 
sorts, thus : — 

ST%: 

i 


5T%: 


I I 
*hr: *nt- 


ar$Torr 


I 




The expressive power ( ) of words is of the above 

three kinds ; and so words are divided into 
three classes according as they operate 
through any one of these modes. *ft*T or 


13. 


The expressive 
power # 
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-etymology is defined * the power of the several 

roots or component parts of the words. ’ A 5TO is 

therefore one which adheres to its etymologioal meaning 
An ! conveys nothing more nor less than .what is implied in 
"the parts, e. g. which, being compounded of the root 
TO. and the TOfonro, signifies TOrosnf. vffc or customary 
significance is defined as the power of the whole 

word without any reference to its parts. Not that such TO 
words have no etymology, for there is an influential school 
•of grammarians who assert that all words are derived from 
roots ; but these TO words have completely abandoned their 
original signification and acquired a new sense. Thus TO 
signifies ‘ jar ’ not because it is derived from TO or any 
other root, but because convention has attached that mean- 
ing to it. Majority of simple words in Sanskrit belong 
to the third kind, namely, <fi>TTO words in which both the 
etymological and the customary meanings are partly re- 
tained. Words like VJF3T, HJTO or have no doubt an 
etymologioal sense, but it is restricted by custom to a par- 
ticular object or kind of object comprised in the original 
meaning. Etymologioally Ujfsr might mean any thing pro- 
duced in mud, such as a lotus or a frog. But custom has 
narrowed the meaning of the word to a lotus. Similarly 
grfro has oome to denote only one out of many animals hav- 
ing fWT, such as elephants, men and monkeys. Some mention 
a fourth variety named uhroro, such as 3T^, which may be 
interpreted either by etymology or by customary sense 
independently. 


14. All these varieties require the knoweledge of the 

either on the toto or on the TOftnr or on 

is known° nVentWn both 5 Bnd this *** is learnt by the child 
in various ways of whioh the 
described by T. D. is one. Eight of these generally re- 
cognized modes of learning are mentioned in the 
following oouplet: — 



tofjw jmiret t fyfa r frffrom: it 


The import of words is learnt in any of the following 
ways * ( 1 ) Grammar, as the meaning of roots, terminations 
and cases ; ( 2 ) Comparison, as when the meaning of *ito 
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is known by the similarity of a gayal with a cow ; ( 3 ) 
Dictionary, as of synonyms wrap etc. ; (4) Express asser- 
tion of a credible person, as ; ( 5 ) Usage 

of elders as when one elder person says to another ‘ Bring 
•a cow, ’ or ‘ Bring a jar, ’ the child eliminates the common 
word ‘ bring’ and thus determines the meanings of *it and 
il?; ( 6 ) Context, as in the vedic text the 

■exact meaning of u? is known by a concluding passage ; 

( 7 ) Explanation by synonyms or paraphrase aB u?: 

<n?r and lastly ( 8 ) Contiguity with a well- 
known word as in V? the meaning 

■of for is known by its association with and ngr. 

Some also add signs of hand etc. as the ninth, as when 
one points a finger to a woman and says to the child 
ftf It nmT, the gesture imparts to the child the knowledge 
of the word WTfTT. 

15. The other kind of ffrT is 55$T®ir, Implication, which is 
defined as ?5T$Tlfoi g? im 

plication * 0r Im 3TSRT. ) ‘connection with 

the expressive sense of the word’. It is 
Tesorted to only when there is HWl'tlfj'WM ‘inapplicability of 
the primary sense in the context.’ In ntprar Ufa: for in- 
stance, the primary sense of *npr, namely the stream, is 
inapplicable because a hut cannot stand on the current; and 
hence *flpr is made to signify the bank of the river whioh is 
connected with the current by WVfa. If Annan, bhatta acoepted 
the views of the ancient Naiyaytkas about 5TT#, he follows 
the moderns with regard to 3$rorr. According to the 
ancients the essential condition for ??nnT was awiijfa- 
4 unsuitability of the epuu or meaning of the 
sentenoe ’ ; but there is no such in 

examples like g fouft or utfp sfasnr, whioh by 

themselves give a fair sense without any although 

that sense is dearly not the one intended by the speaker. 
Henoe T. D. says amfaro fofenirrfofa:, is resorted to 
f w hen the primary sense is unsuited, not to the urenv??, but 
to the The three- fold division of ^4TW into Wffwvfr, 

sjJTfWvrf and is also taken from the moderns. 

3Tg^^orr is that where the primary sense is wholly abandon- 
ed anil a naw MM substituted, as in HW ilBfftj. whan* 
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mi signifies a child sleeping on a cot and not the cot itself. 
In mrgtWI’irf the word retains its primary sense and conveys 
something more, as in un% where both those who have- 
umbrellas and those who have not are implied, or as in 
where all birds including crows are 
to be kept off. The examples of 3TS^3TfFWiUT are trsd or 
fl'Hflmt, where only a part of the primary meaning is retain- 
ed and a part is left out as being inapplicable. In tt-Sd 
W: means fTf5PI#*Tt while means qiMiltfhil 

tv^rT: and so to establish the identity of the two we leave 
out the qualifications fTf**T«fw and <tfl«blf?hT. In frwint the 
fTff denotes f%»prwgr and fvw denotes qgiWie ; so we leave 
out the properties AgeiFg' and and make the two 

substances identical. A fourth kind, angmyijmr, is also 
recognized by some, as in t^TT, which primarily signifies the 
word Wt and through it the object, bee. N. B. repudiates 
the last kind on the part of the Raiyayikas, and ascribes it 
to Vedanttvs. 

16. Another division of 5J$Tvrr is into or and nWt, 
otherwise called sruramifr. Most of the 

Another tub- divi- above examples are of the first kind, where 
SI£m the implication solely rests on the un- 

suitability of $npmf. In vrfoft implication is resorted to in 
order to suggest a third sense called mfimr, as in U7V : 

the qualities of coolness and holiness which really belong to 
the current are transferred to the bank. This suggested third 
sense is called 5*T!p5n«r and is supposed by rhetoricians to be 
conveyed by a third mode called arsw. 


17. sq^iRT is of two kinds and srrvff, but Naiyayikasre- 

oognize neither. HT*Cr, they say as in the 


Vyaftjan 2 not re- 
cognized. 


above example, is invariably included in 
the irtdfTOcgoiT and so need not be regarded 


as a separate mode.envff is found in such examples as : — 


mint % 3 E re r mvrc: m3 ft tovp 1 
mmtrniratq mnrnr mrf rnrat 11 


Here the meaning conveyed by the speaker is fsranmit- 
wf *t Jrmfqttnt ; but this sense, says T. D., is 

obtained by inference, and so the arwgr "process becomes 
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®fwnnf% 4 j[. According to Naiydyikas therefore ther j are only 
two modes of o mveying sense, expression ( 3 TTHi ) and impli- 
cation ( ssmr ), of which the latter being secondary is based 
on the former. The definition of T? ( ) i i therefore 
applieable in both cases. 


Sect. LX, avd LXI. 3n^T^T-w?|3T-’3fsiw. . 

Expectancy, compatibility, and juxtaposition arj the causes 
of the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. Expectancy is 
the inability of a word to convey the meaning of a sentence on 
account of the absence of some other word. Compatibility is the 
non-contradiction of the sense. Juxtaposition t\* the consecutive 
utterance of words . 

A sentence dt void of expectancy , etc. is unauth onto five ; 
e. g. ( the words ) cotv , horse, man, elephant are not authoritative, 
being devoid of expectancy, etc. ( The sentence ) ‘ Sprinkle with fire 
is unauthorilative fur want of compatibility ; ( the words) * Bring 
a cow ’ pronounced at intervals are not authoritative ov ing to 
want of juxtaposition. 

1. 5T3? has been defined as a but an intelligible sen- 

tence cannot be formed simply by stringing 

Three requisites of j- 0 g e tber any nur nber of words, as ^ 
a proposition. . rsjN T j a j-» i • j 

*n WW*. In order to convey the combined 

«rTWT*T the words require the aid of some accessory pr oper- 
ties, which are three, (Expectancy!, ^T^nTT ( Compa- 

tibility ) and ( Juxtaposition ). 

2. The simplest definition of ^T-Ersr^rT is 

‘ non-completion of the sense owing 

Expectancy. to the absence of some other word 
or words’. Annambhalta defines it as ‘ the 
inability of a word ( ) to convey ( 3T *fHR*Ec T ) the 
whole meaning of the sentence ( ), which inability 
is oaused (Jfjifj) by the absence of so ne other word 

•HMH'). I f one says simply a desire is at once 
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created to know what about the jar, and is satisfied only 
when we supply some suoh words as 3n*W which completes 
the sense. This desire to know is called and de- 

pends generally on the ezaot form of the words used. 
Thus TOWTO conveys four notions, a jar (TO), the objective 
relation ( ), the act of bringing ( sn^T ) and the 
command ( the termination of Imp. 2nd sing. ) j and if any 
of these notions is wanting the sense remains so far incom- 
plete. The imperfection cannot however be made up by 
saying TO: 3TRTO although these words import 

the 6ame thing as TOfTTTO, because no 3ire>n£ifiT is raised in 
this case. 

3. unroi or compatibility is “ the non-contradiction of 

sense. ” A word is said to have etwrar 
Compatibility. with another when the meanings conveyed 
by the two are not inconsistent with each 
other. Thus we cannot say Rnafif or be- 

cause the notions of fire and sprinkling as well as of water 
and burning are inconsistent and incompatible with each 
other. A sentence like this would therefore be meaningless 
owing to the impossibility of combining the two incon- 
gruous notions in one 3T?TO. 

4. The third requisite is HTsrPj or 3TT*rrw which consists in 

“ the utterance of consecutive words one 
Juxtaposition. after another without interval between 
any two of them." A VTTOnf is made 
up by the combination of the several notions of words, 
and it is therefore necessary that the impression made by 
each should remain fresh until this combination is effected* 
If however a long break occurs in the middle of a sentence, 
the previous impressions vanish before the sentence is finish- 
ed, and the sense would remain incomplete. What consti- 
tutes is, as T. D. remarks, the unbroken apprehension 
of all the words ; and hence actual utterance of words is not 
absolutely necessary. In a written or printed book for 
instance we have no utterance, and yet we understand the 
TOFTPST because the words are placed in juxtaposition, 
en^l^rr.^fnmr, and T._ D. further adds, are neces- 
sary preliminaries for the comprehension of a sentence, 
not in themselves, but as known ; that is, it is their know- 
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ledge that is required irrespective of their actual existence 
or absence. If a man wrongly conceives them to exist in 
a sentence when t ey really do not, he will make out a 
meaning of the sentence, while he will not understand a 
sentence possessing all the three, if he fails to detect their 
presence. 

5. Visvmdtha adds a fourth requisite crTcTOyR 1 4 know- 

ledge of the intention of the speaker, * 

intended sense. which is often as necessary for the 

right understanding of a sentence as any 
of the preceding three. For instance, the sentence 
might oonvey two distinct senses 4 Bring salt, ’ and 4 Bring 
a horse. ' qt«TrTT and mkvx, which are all satisfied 

here, are not in themselves able to tell us which of the two 
senses is to be accepted on a particular occasion, that is, 
which of the two things is intended by the speaker. This can 
be determined only by knowing the which again is 

to be gathered from the circumstances under which or 
the occasion on which the sentence is spoken. If the 

speaker is dining he almost certainly orders salt, while if he 
is dressed and is going out, he orders a horse. Without this 
knowledge of the speaker’s intention, it will be impossible to 
interpret a sentence wherever a word is ambiguous or has 
more than one sense. Perhaps this speaker’s intention may 
be included in the second requisite iffNTcrf as compatibility 
of a meaning must always be judged with reference to the 
particular ocoasion or the probable intention of the 

speaker. 

6. Although Annumbh ilia doe- not mention fTTWriTR in 

this section, his reference to it; in connection with & 4 TOT 
in the commentary on the preceding section loaves no 
doubt that he accepts its necessity. His definition of 

?T!fT<T, namely is however faulty. 

Words which* convey a sense are not : <cessarily 
uttered with an intention to convey that sense. 
A fool or an idiot sometimes utters words which he 
does not understand but which are intelligible to others ; 
a parrot pronounoes words which have a meaning in ordinary 


1 B. P, 81. 
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language; and yet there is no intention of the speaker in such 
oases. It may be urged against this that they are not real words 
at all, although appearing to be so. But what if a Vedio text 
is repeated by a person who understands nothing of it ? The 
text is there and you cannot deny it, and yet there can be 
no Again, if a teacher expounds such a text wrong- 

ly the meaning which he intends is at variance with the 
truth and can never be conveyed by the text. Or suppose 
one reads such a text in a book ; there is no speaker here 
and there can be no TORffcfNOTtarffa?*. It cannot be argued 
that the original intention of the author of the text, viz. 
God, is to be assumed in such cases; because there are many, 
says Vedanta- Paribhasa, who do not recognize God as the 
author of the Vedas and yet are able to understand the 
meaning of them. The Paribhum therefore proposes as a 
better definition nrarft- 

?Tft spww ‘ fitness of the words to express a particular 
meaning, while there'is no utterance with an intention to 
convey a different sense. * 1 The second clause is added to 
prevent a doubt in examples like where, although 

is fit to express both salt and a horse, the intention is 
always to convey only one meaning and not the other. Even 
in cases where two meanings are intended to be simultane- 
ously expressed, as in ^rwr TOTP, the definition will 
apply since will comprehend both the senses. 


SECT. LXII. STPRR- 

1. A sentence is of two kinds, sacred ( 3TT3F ) or profane 
( ) ; ' the sacred, heir, r/ pronounced by God , is always 

trustworthy, while a profane sentence is trustworthy if pro- 
nounced by a credible person. Any other is untrustworthy. 

1. Having defined STO. word, as the fourth proof in general, 
the author divides it into two sorts, 
divine and profane. The TO is of 
f ur kinds, %m. and swnr, o 


1 Verh Par . Calc. ed. p. 10. 
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which each preceding is of a higher authority than each 
following. The definition in the text applies only to the gift 
as other compositions are of human origin, gift or Vedas 
proper are four and anvmir, each of whioh 

is divided into three partB nrer or arsnir, and 

the last including OTfStat. All these being of divine origin 
are to be implicitly believed. is an authority only when 
Sjfifr is silent or not inconsistent ( f^rtvir §rg-- 

)J and sttut are of comparatively slender weight 

and are brought into requisition only when no higher au- 
thority is to he found. 

2. The two-fold division of a srnpr into sacred and profane 
is chiefly made for the purpose of imply- 

the h Vedls° ritV ° f in 8 that the rules laid down in the pre- 
ceding three sections apply to OTTOF 
only; but the unquestioned authority of the snspr is 
not therefore inconsistent with them, since all the conditions 
of validity implied by them are taken for granted in the case 
of the Vedas . 

T. D. here refers to two points which have long served as 
good bones of contention between Mimantsakas and Naiyayikas. 
The first is whether the Vedas are eternal or are special com- 
positions by God. It must be remembered that there is no 
question here as to the human origin of the Vedas, 
since both the schools, being orthodox, agree in repudiating 
the notion of the Vedas being human creations like any other 
book. The word Sm* which frequently occurs in this 
controversy solely refers to God ; while means 

eternal, having no author at all. The Mlmanisahuj claim 
eternity for the Vedas on two grounds; first, no tradi- 
tion is known ascribing the authorship of the Vidas to any 
individual, the several Rsis mentioned as ‘seers of hymns 
{JWrerr* )having only .seen the hymns and not composed them. 
On the other hand we know the authorship of all human 
productions, as saft . Secondly, the 

Vedas themselves declare their own in several texts, 
such as ‘ fowftanjr,’ * awr wpfr 

The Naiyayika meets these arguments by contrary 


1 Jaimini : MimUmsU- Sutras. J, 3, 3. 
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texts, suoh as w w i fowMdl aranrer, and yy frimyfswr 
qrwr Their strongest weapon however is the 

3t3*TW, mHW) or %yyT5Ptf^tt 

The Mimamsakas try to refute this argument by calling it 
^rcrifvhy, the yTOTfa being ; that is, they mean 

that the above reasoning is applicable only to those works 
whose authorship is known. The Naiyuyikas answer that 
even the authorship of the Vedas was known since it was 
remembered by Rsis like Gotamn by the tradition of 
teaching. Besides if the Vedas had been eternal, all the 
words and letters in them would be co-existing, and so there 
would be no order of words ( ) etc., without which 

there can be no an^TSSRT and no susyuiu. The Vedas there- 
fore must have been produced by some one, and as no 
human origin is possible in the case of works containing 
such transcendental wisdom, they must be the work of God. 
The Vedantiv, who is eminently a compromiser, tries to 
reconcile these opposite views, by supposing that the Vedas 
as they exist at present are but they are merely 

copies of similar compositions existing in the previous 
cycles, the authority for this opinion being the text, uraT 
*TUTiVw9F.<»mi<l. This in short means that the Vedas are 
eternal as to substance ( 3W ), but non-eternal as to form 

( anfstf ).' 


3. The question of the eternity of the Vedas is involved 
in the larger question whether sound is 
Non- eternity of eternal. Sound is a quality of Akasa and 

soun ' * is eternal like it, and other 

accidental causes only serving to reveal it to our ears. We 
always reoognize the letter *T as the same, and so it cannot 
vanish away the moment it is pronounced. The Naiyayika* 
prove the non-eternity of sound by angwPT thus : --yntrsfaw: t 
«iw«i4hA sfilr a i t ftfauarejdl & », gniifl ffrws nt, 
ftylujHiiyi i V3r*$. Gotama gives three reasons for the 
non-eternity of sound * — 1 that it has a beginning, 2 that it is 
perceived by organ of sense, and 3 that the attributes of a 


I Ved. Par. Calo. •& p. 21. 
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produot are ascribed to it. 1 * The identification of one UTOT 
with a former one can be accounted for by similarity 
just as we identify one lamp-flame with another that for- 
merly stood in its place. 


Sect. LXIII. 31?^. 

Verbal knowledge means the kn noledge, of the meaning of 
a sentence ; its proximate cause is the Word . 

1. Annambhatta winds up the discussion of by the 
declaration that it is the knowledge of 

The proximate the meaning conveyed by the whole 
knowledge, ^ sentence which is the real verbal knov:- 
ledge , that is, the qfr^ mentioned above 
as the fourth kind of apprehension . The special cause of 
this^is the 3T 5 ? or the sentence which conveyed that 
sense. This emphatic declaration seems to be made in 
order to repudiate the view of the modern Naiyayikas , that 
it is not the qr? but the that is the real WW of 

Visvanatha who prefers the modern view says 
in B. P. 80 

3 snt fr* 1 

stuMPr 'fif* fra ?n%vn: WPiftufr n 

He then goes on in his commentary * 3 sranrid Tt 
sftfyg te rr ? If the word 

itself be taken as the of how do we under- 

stand a verse written by a dumb man without utter- 
ing a single word ? It is therefore tfce knowledge of 
the word, whether heard orally or seen in writing, that 
really produces the The distinction is prac- 

tioally unimportant, although it has great historical signifi- 
cance, since it marks the stage when, writing having come 
to take a large plaoe previously oocupied by oral tradition. 


1 G. a II, 8, 14. 

8 8. M. Oslo. ed. p. 78. 
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the absurdity of defining in terms of actual utterance 
■was perceived and the difference between writing and oral 
tradition was abolished. Apparently Annam'/hatta’s opinion 
differs from both the above views, since he makes 51^ the 
eRUT and defines as a or qifggff and not a q?. But 
this is not so, beoause according to Naiyayikaa a is 

not different from its components, the several <TTs. Perhaps 
by 5T*? Annambhattu may be meaning or , just 

as in a former section he interpreted 3TM5T3*$TT etc. as 
Jjrrr?5TPT ; and if this is the case his view will agree with 
the modern one. At any rate his laxity of expression on 
this point shows that he did not regard the distinction as 
very material. 


2. T. D. here briefly notices the argument of the Vai- 
sesikas, who recognize only two proofs, 
separate p%of! a Perception and Inference, viz. that Word 
is not a distinct proof as it can be included 
under Inference. The syllogism by which the connection 
{ ) between a word and its sense is to be known may 

be stated either as T. D. puts it, or as TOWKrfl" 

gv?T: I I UmT^UTThUf- 

■WlRflmti'thu ; that is, the Tift in the inference may be 
either the <Tf as T. D. makes it, or the <npvr as is done in 
the syllogism given here. Either way, the inference is incap- 
able of producing $n*?#T*r, for the knowledge conveyed by 
words is of an altogether distinct kind from that imparted 
by an inference, and besides produces the consciousness, * I 
know from words, ’ which differs from the consciousness ‘ I 
know by inference. ’ This is not a very satisfactory reply 
sinoe it rests on self-consciousness which may vary with 
different persons. UdayanScarya gives a more convincing 
refutation of the Vaisefika view * 

? i 1 An inference like the above is impossible ; for the 
conclusion of it can only be a certainty ( qfa&j ) or a mere 
possibility (^Nk) ; if it is the former, the syllogism involves 
an tamuro as a certain conclusion is not warranted 

by the premises ; while if the latter, there is no ascertainment 
of the *TW, and consequently no sn**ghr. Hence mg 


1 Kus. Cowell’s ed. Ill, IS. 
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•must be recognized as a distinct proof, producing a cognition 
of a peculiar sort. 

3. The description of the four proofs is concluded here, 
and the rest of the passage in T. D. dis- 

Other proofs , cusses two points having reference to the 

whole chapter on * proofs. ’ The first 
point is whether the four proofs, hitherto described, exhaust 
the number of valid proofs. The variety of opinions on this 
head amongst the different schools is almost perplexing* The 
total number of proofs thus recognized by one or more schools 
is ten, namely, 1 ( Perception ), 2 3T5JWT ( Inference ), 

3 ( Comparison ), 4 ( Word ), 5 wiMTrr ( Pre- 
sumption ), 6 ( Non-perception ), 7 (Inclusion), 

8 qfrisr (Tradition), 9 (Sign) and 10 (Eli- 

mination ). Of these each of the known philosophical schools 
recognize only a particular number varying from one to ten. 
Thus, the Carvakf or Atheists accept only Perception , 
repudiating the validity of all the rest ; the Vaisesiftas , the 
Bauddlas and the Jiinas accept two, Perception and Infer- 
ence ; the Sahkhyas, Yojins , Lawyers, and a section of I r edan- 
tins accept three, the above two with Word; the Naiyayikas 
add a fourth, Comparison ; the Alumitnsakas and some Vedan- 
tins accept two more, Presumption and Non- perception ; the 
PaurUyikcu or Myfchologists add further Probability or Inclu- 
sion^ and Tradition ; while the ninth, Sign, is recognized by 
Tantrikas only. Elimination also, though only a species of in- 
ference, is regarded as a distinct proof by some Mlmarnsakas. 
Annambhatta having accepted the Naiyayika doctrine of 
four proofs disposes of the rest by short references, ^farcr, 
and are easily disposed of by including the first 
in ecgpffPT and the latter two in Non-perception has 

been already discussed under a previous section 1 and 
■ declared to be only an accessory to the perception of 
negation . 

4. The severest contest lies round sronrfw. The 
NaiyQyikas strenuously try to include it in Inference, while 
the MimaAisakas as strenuously maintain that it is an inde- 
pendent proof. The stock example of swflufr is 

1 Vide T. D. on Sect. 43 end Note 8 thereon, p. 228 Supra. 
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f^rr i 3TnW nsfr iff i * Devadatta being fat does 

not eat in daytime ; and so he must be eating at night. ’ 
Night-eating is thus presumed on the ground of the known 
impossibility of remaining fat without eating, unless of 
course as Nilakarttha suggests, the fatness is due to disease 
or superhuman power. The exceptions of course need not 
be taken into account here. This swnfrr which is a dvo- 
cated by Prabhakara Mimamsakas is of two kinds, TOWf* 
and spTTmqm When the knowledge Wt l^TT * S1E on 
which the presumption is based is obtained by actual sight, 
it is the first ; when it is got by hearsay from^ another 
person it is the second. Both these kinds of aTORTW are 
included by Naiyayika s insignR. The inference is o^the^TO- 
kind, *rm 

trirv rTST^ *TOr ?T3rr^fraFfr Presumption is therefore 


not a separate proof, for all cases of it are accounted for by 
feroaifift fe ajgiTPT. The difference between Nyaya and 
Mima mm views on this point is only of and The 

Mimamsakas recognize a fifth proof WTPrfrr to account for 
all kinds of presumptions and thereby dispense with the 
inference, while the Naiyayikas accept the 
latter and repudiate WrrRr. The dispute between them is 


therefore reduced to the question which view has OTTO on 


its side ; that is, whether it is simpler to recognize a new 
proof or a new variety of inference. Apparently the Naiya- 
yika* have the better of it ; but if we take into account 
the difficulties and absurdities into which the Naiyayikas 
have involved themselves by their recognition of 
sqfafcfe fSrip, we cannot certainly commend them for their 
apparent 4 simplicity/ 


5. The second point noticed by T. D. is of the utmost 
importance, as it in fact lies at the very 
The validity of r00 t 0 f w hole theory of proofs. We 
^ see a jar and have the cognition suf TO: 

or V CTflr ; but how do we know that we really see the 

and that our perceptive knowledge is not a m la-appre- 
hension of something that is not TO ? That is, how do we 


in practice distinguish a TOT from TO ? We may or we 
may not see the reality of TO ; but what test is there to 
prove that we see the reality and not a shadow ? A TOT 
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has been defined as frsn^ arsrme? 5TR ‘ knowledge of a 
thing possessing any property as possessed of that pro* 
perty. ’ It is thus comparatively easy to define what smr 
is ; but how are we to asoertain whether a given pieoe of 
knowledge is a srsTT or 3WHT ? The necessity of this as- 
certainment is obvious, for without it there can be no 
certainty of knowledge and all human intercourse would be 
impossible. The question therefore how to determine the 
truth of our oognitions becomes a necessary corollary to 
any theory of knowledge. 

6. The question is resolved into the alternatives whether 
right knowledge is ^nrmnui 1 * self-proved ’ or grgsrapiT 
‘ proved by something else.' Madhavacarya quotes two 
verses which summarize the four principal views on this 
point : — 

whsur: qwfS nTp i 

m mf : urwnnf k^nf^r: i 

stWTOfg rn: sn$: ytHWWW B Irt l H, n 1 

“ Of the two things ‘ authoritativeness (umiuy) and ‘ non- 
authoritativeness ’ (stJTwnnr), the Saihkhyas consider both to 
be self- proved ; the Naiydyikas hold both to be known extern- 
ally ; the Bauddhas think that ' non-authoritativeness ’ is 
self-proved but the other is proved externally. Lastly, teach- 
ers of the Vedas, i. e. the Mimamsakas maintain that vrwiuq 
is self-proved but swmTwr requires external proof. ” This 
diversity of opinions about Uimuq may be stated briefly' by 
saying that according to Sdmkhyas both the truth and falsity 
of a oognition are known intuitively; according to Naiydyikas 
both are proved by independent reasoning and therefore 
neither can be presumed until thus proved ; according to 
Bauddhas a cognition is prima fade incorrect and true if 
only proved to be so by special evidence; while the Mimamsa - 
teas regard a oognition as presumably correct, but false when 
actually proved to be so. As we are mainly interested in 
determining UHTcW only, the oontest chiefly lies between 
the Naiydyika view of TWsnmruq and the Mimamsa doctrine 
of W W =H T HU W . T. D. first states the Mimaihsd view fully 


1 8 art. D. 8 Gale. td. fc lit. 
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as a and then refutes it in order to establish the 

of Nyayn that the truth of knowledge is proved 
■externally. 

7. The tow of rnmwjr is defined, 
f^mnfhnsrro*, * the property of being apprehended by the 
same entire body of the means whioh produce the knowledge, 
but do not prove its falsity.’ Three conditions are implied in 
this definition, that the truth of knowledge is apprehended 
by the same means which produce the knowledge, that the 
means include every thing that is instrumental in producing 
the knowledge, and that they should not include anything 
that affects the truth of the knowledge. The necessity of the 
two latter qualifications is shown by T. D. The definition 
speaks of the totality of means in order to include an infer- 
ence that may be sometimes used to prove srwnm, although 
it may have been previously known by ; and it ex- 
cludes a contrary cognition which, being 

may prevent the apprehension of umm, provided of course 
this contrary cognition arises with reference to the know- 
ledge itself and not to the subsequent Besides, 

the Naiyui/ikas themselves in a way assent to 'TOWSTTHfW, 
since, as they go so far as to accept that US, VSTO as well as 
the usr*u of the two, are cognized by they should 

have no difficulty in accepting the cognizability by the same 
of the respective knowledge of those things. The 
Naiyayika however rejects this last view, viz. that SflJWVWW 
cognizes US, USfV as well as their UU^U, and then refutes 
the whole The chief objection of the Naiyuijika against 
TOT-UlfTTOU is that it leaves no room for the possibility of 
a doubt, which as a matter of fact we often feel, whether a 
certain cognition is true or not. If the mwrcu is intuitive and 
is known along with the cognition itself, suoh a doubt can 
never arise. The validity of any cognition is therefore de- 
termined by a subsequent inference which is bas- 

ed on the intervening aotual experience of the thing. Thus 
first we believe we see water ; then this belief produces fTOBT 
-(for the water), whioh produces Ull% (towards it'. This 
is satisfied if the water really exists there, but not if it is 
simply a mirage. Hence the satisfaction of Ufrft is a proof 
-of the reality of our perception ; that is, the truth of oiir 
perception is determined by external evidence. 8imilnrly the 
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truth of words is ascjertained hy their being qvrw i. e. being 
in harmony with external things. 

8. The advocates of 9T?T:9T9nnT think that a SHTT is pro- 
duced by the presence of some positive which varies with 
the nature of the snrr, that is, in perception it is 

and so on; while an^TOPRTis caused by the presence 
of some such as distance, defective sight etc. 1 According 
to the other side, no positive ^JT is required for smr but 
simple i?i<TPTnr is quite sufficient. The chief objection of 

against the Naiyayika view is that if the truth of one 
cognition is to be determined by an extra inference, the vali- 
dity of that inference again will have to be ascertained by a 
third inference, and so on ad infinitum. In this way there will 
be no certainty of knowledge.* It is unnecessary to enter 
further into this interesting but endless controversy. The 
reason why it was pursued with so much vigour on both 
sides seems to be its important bearing on the question of 
the authority of the Vedas . If was ^snrrar as the 
Mimamsakas held, the truth of the Vedas was self-evident, 
and they required no external sanction to prove their claim 
to unflinching obedience ; while if was 'KtnriTTor, the 
Vedas required some external proof of their authority, such 
as the fact of their being composed by Omniscient God. 
The B&uddhas denied the authority of the Vedas altogether, 
while the Naiyayilcas made it dependent on God s author- 
ship. This may be one reason why the Kaiyayikas and 
Vaisesikas were termed by their more orthodox rivals, 
liTTf^s or Semi- Buddhists. 

9. T. D. incidentally notices another doctrine of the 
Prabhakara school of Mimamsakas that all knowledge is 
true ( of course so far as it goes ), and consequently the 
distinction between 9HT and wmr is unfounded. If 93i%- 
SRrcr^r is the test for- the reality of knowledge, then the 
erroneous apprehension of silver on mother o'pearl also 
sometimes produces a93T%, and will therefore be smr while 
that 931 % can be fully accounted for by the molUcticn of 

l B. P. 130-3. 

2 Fora fuller discussion see S'arva. D. S. Calc. ed. pp. 129-32, and 
Vedm Par. Calc. ed. p. 27. 
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the formerly-seen silver and the percept of the object pre- 
sent. This cannot be, says the Naiydyikj ; because there is 
much in ascribing sr?iri3M«wi to the aotual smr itself. 
The erroneous apprehension of silver on may appear 
to be true so long as it lasts, but it is not snrr because it is 
not fTflft twrE I W 3TH. 


Sect. lxiy. arcrar- 

Wrong apprehension is of three kinds, doubt, error and 
false assumption. Doubt is the apprehension of various contrary 
properties in one object, e. g. Is it a post or a man ? Error is 
false, knowledge, as silver in a conch-shell. False assumption 
is th * deduction of a wider thing by the wrong hypothesis of a 
narro i one, e. g. if there be no fire there would be no smoke. 

1. Having treated the author in the present 

Wrong knowledge, section enumerates the varieties of sw- 

‘ wrong apprehension 'because to 
understand true apprehension fully we also require a know- 
ledge of its opposite misapprehension. 3R<QTrUT;J»Tg is already 
defined as “ the cognition of a thing as possessed of an attri- 
bute which in fact it does not possess. It has been well 
said that truth is one, but falsehood is various. Hence 
the definition of srowfevR contains no restriction as to 
certainty. Misipp ehensir.n may therefore be first divided 
into Certitude ( WTT or Wff ) and In-certitude ( ), 
Certitudo again may be either conscious or unconscious, 
that is, it may oither have been voluntarily and purposely 
assumed I ansR ), or it may have been caused by some ad- 
ventitious circumstance called sfR ( SRTfflf ). The first is 
called and is assumed with a full consciousness of its 
falsity ; the second is called or and is invol- 

untary. tfSHT or doubt is always involuntary ( aP TTg w ), 
because as soon as the error is perceived it is at once 
dispelled. 

1 Vide Sect. 35, and Notes 3, 4 and 5 thereon. 
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Thug Misapprehension naturally splits into three kinds : 

Doubt, Error aud False Assumption or 

■apprehension. ^ Hy P° thesis ; Some include ««* in 

for the obvious reason that though vol- 
untarily made on the part of one of the two disputants it 
does not essentially differ from any other kind of error ; but 
Annambhatta gives prominence to it by mentioning it se- 
parately, because although invalid itself it is often useful in 
argumentation and assists the valid proofs in obtaining 
right knowledge. Dream, says T. D., is included under 
while the fallacies of inference already mentioned 
<will also fall under the same head. 

2. Doubt is defined as “ the knowledge of various con- 
trary properties in one and the same ob- 
Doubt. ject. ” The propriety of each of the three 

limitations ijtCTWl UTftm, fir^[ and sttwt, 
is explained by T. D. Doubt has three characteristics, 
that the knowledge must be of several properties, 
that they must be irreconcilable with one another, and that 
they must be apprehended in the same tl.ing. The definition 
however is not quite satisfactory, for it contains the word 
which is not very easy to define. There is no certain 
test to determine what properties are contrary to one another 
and what not. Roughly we may say that those which are 
never observed together as existing in one object are 
irrenconcilable. For example, and are, one might 

say, because they are never observed together ; but 
suppose a centaur which is half-man and half-horse is actual- 
ly found on earth, then, they will no longer bet%>Rj. liesides 
even supposing that they are properties aud that a 

centaur does not really exist, the definition of H?nr would 
still apply to the imaginary notion of a centaur which is 
undoubtedly a knowledge of several contrary properties 
in one thing. This last objection may however be answered 
by saying that a centaur being wholly an imaginary being 
there is no tuff on which the contrary properties are to be 
imposed. A better definition is vrrwrmr 

is an alternative, and the contrary sprrjs are the 
property and its negation." Thus when we have a doubt 

*r *T, fflfJTRr is one SFffe and is the other ; and 
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the is said to be When we have a doubt art 

TOTSPfTS^rt ET, it is ; for there we have four 

possible cases art ** 11 * 3 :, art si imnj:, art 3 **: and art * 35 *. 

3. rtwi ( Error ) is of oourse any false notion, and is 
the mis-appreh. nHon proper. Reductio 
mFnt r0 by nd Heduciio ad obsurdum requires some explanation. 
adabsurdum. The definition of cTO in the text is 

rather vague. Literally it signifies the 
imposition of a more extensive thing through the assump- 
tion of the less. The example given is however quite 
misleading. Wfisn ire is ssrpsr and H*vr*rpr is strPTq? ; therefore 
we assume the existence of srgpnrTsr and deduce from it by 
means of a regular syllogism the existence of qjTPflnra\ as in 
the sentence 3%* WW if OTttfg * which implies 

that necessarily leads to VERTS’. This is called 

sqTxqTTn^t ^TEPftqiJru;, and this according to Annambhatta'8 
definition would be ?t£. But no one can say that the pro- 
position, ’ rq* necessarily leads to qpTRTST, * is a mis- 
apprehension, since it is perfectly correct and does nothing 
more than express the qrf^TTcq’rsr of W negatively. As a 
matter of fact the proposition only expresses the sqnnW by 
which the conclusion, denominated cf^, is arrived at. 
Properly speaking is neither the process of hypothetical 
reasoning in which a false conclusion is deduced from a 
wrongly assumed hypothesis ( as some have erroneously 
supposed ), nor is it the smfff on which such conclusion is 
based, as Annambhatta'8 illustration has led others to 
believe. Such a mistake seems to have been committed by 
Roer who translates by 1 discussion, ’ and by Ballantyne 
who translates Annambhatta's anrorffr : by “ consists in 
establishing the pervader etc. 1 ' 2 aurta is not the act of znft- 
qor but the conclusion that is entifitv, namely, era* (<rar>) 

5m%. This conclusion which is called cTq? is false, because it 
is contradicted by our actual perception of smoke on the 
mountain. 

4. The process of arriving at his Reductio adabsurdum con- 
clusion is this. Suppose one observes smoke on the mountain 


1 Boer’s Trans, of B. P. Biol. In. p. 69-70. 

2 Ballantyne : Lectures on Nyliya Phil . p. 52. 
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and wishes to infer fire from it. He thereupon declares the 
srftlTT and $5, vwm it and then states the awga n f fr, 
H H W etc. But his adversary may not admit the to 
be correct. How is he then to proceed ? He cannot infer 
fire from smoke, unless the invariable concomitance of the 
two things is accepted by the adversary. He therefore resorts 
to the reverse process of reasoning called Reductio ad 
ab$urdum t in which he grants, for the sake of argument, 
the groundless contention of his adversary, namely, 
that the mountain is not fiery, and deduces from it. 
by a regular and correct syllogism, a conclusion ( Moun- 
tain has no smoke) which is palpably absurd as it is directly 
contradicted by the observed fact of smoke. And the absur- 
dity of this conclusion of course proves the absurdity of the 
hypothesis from which it was deduced, namely, the contention 
of the adversary. In order to'do this he beginsby askitig^^T 
1 3T. If the former alternative is accepted, then of 
course his conclusion is admitted, and he need not proceed ; 
but if the adversary accepts the latter, then he goes on -- 
<rfrTt * Wrj; m? 1 If the adver- 

sary questions this he is at once asked to produce an in- 
stance where smoke is found in the absence of fire ; but this 
he cannot do since OT being the OTiT of can never exist 
apart from it. The adversary is therefore forced to accept 
the amft, 01 m WW*-’. Now his assumption 

is vJrft ; therefore he reasons TOit I 

\ U* HI TOWr- etc. Thus he gets at the 
conclusion TOifr ; but this must be false as it is 

directly opposed to the observed fact ipww. The as- 
sumption therefore from which this absurd conclusion is 
derived, namely *|pr«irara[, must be false, and its con- 
tradictory. must be true. Here the speaker 

first imposes or assumes the existence of 5UTO i. e. sr§5p*nr 
on the mountain, and from that (aronta) deduces the ex- 
istence of sqpra? i. e . Wianw, of which impositions be- 

ing false are properly termed smta. The deduced an^r, 
namely the absurd conclusion, is called fd. The real sense 
of Annamlhatta'a definition is thus brought out in Nila- 
katUhas paraphrase, 3TTfT%sn«iaWTsr3R5Rr vnAmmimm- 
. W&, that is, an obviously wrong notion &b to the existence 
46 
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of s*TTTO on the derived from a similar palpably wrong 
assumption of the existence of 3TTO in the same place. 

5. The nk differs from fWw in baing formed by one 
who knows its falsity, while it differs from a gTTOT 
in being only subsidiary to the establishment of its con- 
tradictory. Ancient Naiyayikas mentioned eleven kinds of 
g^s, of which the moderns accept only five, viz. enaTOPl 
( Igncratio Elenchi ), ( Dilemma ), ***£$ ( Circle ), 

awvwr ( Regressus ad infinitum ) and niTTOTgn^TpSw^np ( Re- 
ductio ad absurdum ). The example usually given comes 
under the last head, while the first four are only varieties 
of qrarftmt and fallacies framed in particular forms. 
The or aigTTR is very useful in proving 

things which cannot be proved by positive inference, 
and is particularly indispensable in theological discussions. 
Religious commands which transcend our limited reason can 
be justified only by such special arguments ; Manu there- 
fore says : — 

W %*TT- II ( M. S. XII. 106.). 

In matters of religion which are above and beyond positive 
human experience or contrary inference is often the only 
method available to satisfy the inveterate doubter or silence 
a persistent adversary. Kant had to assume a separate 
faculty of Intuition to account for all such extra-sensuous 
knowledge. Naiyayikas solved the difficulty by adopting 

inference. 


Sect. L»XV- 

Remembrance also is of two kinds : true and false ; the one 
arising from true cognition is true, that arising from false 
cognition is false . 

1. ( Remembrance ) has been already defined in 

Section 34. After treating of the two kinds 
Bemembrarc'e, r0n9 of apprehensions, true as well as false, the 
author announces a similar division of 
Remembrance. But the fundammtum divisionis is different in 
this case, angiw is true or false aooording as it does or does 
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not correspond to the object as it exists externally; while the 
truth or falsity of iqfk is made to depend entirely on the 
truth or falsity of the from which it originates. A 

remembrance which springs from right apprehension is right 
and that which springs from wrong apprehension is wrong. 
The reason of this difference of tests for arijw and 
probably lies in the fact that being a mediate knowledge 

is not directly connected with external objects. Besides a 
remembrance is often considerably removed both in time and 
place from the first apprehension , and consequently the test 
of snmrar applicable to all first-hand cognitions, namely the 
inference based oh actual verification of the external object, 
is generally not available in the case of WW. When we 
believe we see water, we can at once verify the truth of our 
perception by touching or drinking the water ; but when we 
only remember to have seen water some time back and at a 
■distant place, it is obviously impossible for us to go to the 
place and verify the truth of our Hence a different 

test of truth is applied to a test, by the way, recognized 
in the case of all mediate cognitions, namely, the correctness 
or incorrectness of the original notions which produce 
1;hem. Thus the validity of an depends on the 

validity of the while the truth of de- 

pends on the correct knowledge of the 3T3FST. Similarly the 
truth of jk depends upon the truth of the original 
But there is one drawback to this method. Suppose 
the original was true but the impression left by. it 

is distorted or partially effaced by lapse of time ; then the 
remembrance will be obviously mutilated and false, although 
the apprehension itself was right. Or suppose both the ap- 
prehension and the impression were good, but owing to some 
accidental cause, such as a want of proper Tgfara or the pre- 
sence of any obstruction or inattention, the remembrance 
does not fully agree with the 3TJ w ; yet it cannot be srarr. 
Again dreams are supposed to be and are often 

produced by actual experience of the things perceived ; why 
are then all dreams false ? These objections can be ans- 
wered by saying that every requires to be verified, if not 
with external objects, at least with true cognitions of those 
external objects. 
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Skct. LXY 1 — LXXII 50TT:. 

What is experienced by all with agreeable feelings if 
Pleasure. 

What is experienced by all with disagreeable feelings is 
Pain. 

Desire is yearning. 

Aversion is irritation. 

Action is effort. 

Merit is the product of enjoined actions. 

Demerit is the product af prohibited actions. 

1. Sections 66 to 72 contain short definitions of the next 

seven qualities. The group consists of three pairs of 
co-related qualities, namely and urfmii 

and one single quality UU?*r. The two qualities which 
form each a pair, though co-related, are not contradic- 
tories of each other ; but both are positive qualities of 
opposite kinds. 

2. fTO (Pleasure) is defined in the text, as ‘ that which is 

experienced by all with agreeable feelings ’, 
Pleasure and Pain ( p a j n ) j B * that which is ex- 

perienced with disagreeable feelings. ' 
They are not absolute negations of each other; and may often co- 
exist, as when a king enjoys much pleasure together with occa- 
sional grief. The definitions of ’$7 and given in the text 
seein to he faulty, and are therefore replaced by better ones 
in the commentary, for, as Nilakaptha remarks, JFOTf?- 

aircif-wi wfmnr. it is 

unphilosophical to label once for all certain external objects 
as and oertain others as for the same 

thing may be pleasurable to one man and painful to another. 
The best criterion in this case is therefore the individual 
experience of each man ( ). But the- 
question again arises what kind of individual experience- 
's pleasurable and wha’ is painful Hence more elaborate 
definitions of 3^ and ffftr are given, like those in N. B. 

says N. B., is irfcniPfft'WftTO, that is, pleasure is 
desired for its own sake and not for the purpose of satisfy- 
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ing the desire of some other thing ; or in other words plea- 
sure is the ultimate aim of all our aots and is not a 
means to some other end. Similarly pain is the object of 
aversion in itself, and not because it causes aversion for 
any other thing. 

3. and desire and aversion , are respectively de- 

fine! as 4 wishing ’and ‘irritation. ’ 

Desire and aver- 
sion. 

4. SHF* or effort is not the actual act, but rather the readi- 

ness of the mind coupled with an attempt 
E ff orf ' towards performing that act, as when a 

dying person makes an effort to speak, 
but cannot do so owing to a failure of his powers. Wr* 
or Safir as it is sometimes called is therfore best rendered by 
effort , or volition. 

5. qnfr (merit) and 3TW ( demerit ) are the two varieties 

of 3^ ( Destiny ), and imply two pofci- 
^Merit and Deme - tive things popularly known as <mr and 
<nv respectively. Merit is that which 
is produced from acts enjoined by Rruti, while demerit is 
produced from the doing of prohibited acts. For example, 
the Vedic text sqtfo t m* UiftT is a and there- 

fore the performance of a v^itfrorw sacrifice would produce 
merit ; while * being a wfor, the eating of 

fruit would produce demerit. 


Sect. LXXIII and LXXIV. 

The eight qualities , cognition etc. are social attributes of 
soul only . 

Cognition , desire and effort are of two kinds ; eternal 
and non-eternal; eternal belong to God , non-eternal to human 
SuUt. 

1 . The eight qualities from 91% to wk are the special 
oharaoteristies of soul only t i. e. they 'are subjective as 
opposed to other qualities which have objective or external 
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existence. They are also corelated to one another as causa 
and effect, and are mentioned in that order. Eaoh of these 
in fact is the effect of that immediately preceding it and the- 
cause of that next following it. gift Cognition is of course the 
foundation of all internal experiences. Of these gd and 
are the ultimate objects to be desired or avoided. The 
notions of pleasure and pain respectively produce correspond- 
ing desire ( ) or aversion ( ft* ) for their means. This 
desire or aversion gives rise to an effort(snr?5T)directed towards 
obtaining or avoiding those means. Good and bad efforts 
produce merit and demerit respectively ; while these last 
produce a JfWPt on the mind, which becomes, when 

ripened, the cause of a succession of births. 

2. far^taguis or special qualities are enumerated in the 
verse quoted at p. 86 supra. Out of these, eight i. e . the 
six, intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort, 
and Adrsta or fate including both merit and demerit are 
the special qualities of Soul only. The significance of JTTaT, 
only , is that these qualities reside in Soul alone and no- 
where else, while the other special qualities are found in 
other substances. A t€*T*OT is defined by T. D. in the 
next section as a quality that resides in one substance only 
at a time and not in two or more substances conjointly, such 
as number etc. See p. 87, supra . 


Sect. LXXV. 


Faculty or Impulse is of three kinds : Velocity , Mental im- 
pression and Elasticity. 

1. or Faculty is almost undefinable, as may be guess- 
ed from the truism given by T. D. The • 
Faculty reason of it seems to be that its three 

varieties are so incongruous and different 
in nature that no general definition oan be equally applic- 
able to all. The wonder rather is how these irreconcilable' 
things came to be classed under one head. S. G. gives a 
definition which is only a little better : 

‘that,, which has a drift 

m ) which is next below fW jddrift and which resides in 
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both the gen&al qualities and the special qualities of Soul/ 
The qualities are sharply divided into two classes, general and 
special , but dfWTT is the only quality which is common to 
both, since two of its varieties, Velocity and Elasticity go 
under general qualities, while the third called wnWT or 
mental impression is the special quality of Soul. Another 
and perhaps a still better definition of is given by 

Tarktka-Raksa irsrufpr: 

V**' » “ A property which pro- 

duces an effect from a cause of the same kind, although it 
is itself dissimilar. ” This means that whenever a quality 
or action in a thing is repeated or produces effects exactly 
similar to itself by some internal force and without external 
agency, the internal force is called 

2, The three varieties of are ( Velocity ), TOT 
(Mental impression) and {Etas- 

kinds CUUyiS ° fthreC ticit * )• The first is s&id to reside in the 
five corporeal ( , Jff ) substances only, 

namely, earth, water, light, air and mind; and the reason 
is obvious, for there can be no velocity or motion unless the 
thing has a limited dimension. W3RT is simply defined as 
that impression which is born of and becomes the 

cause of remembrance. ftriStauras or Elasticity is that 
power or force which brings a thing back to its normal 
shape or condition whenever it is distorted. Elasticity is 
found in earthy things such as a mat. The several remarks 
of T. D, have been already explained in their proper places, 
and so need not be noticed here. Of these three varieties 
alone deserves the name of wrr, and is generally 
referred to by that word.The other two are common properties 
of all material things and can be termed only by a very 
far-fetched analogy. Ballantyne thinks that the similarity 
of the three varieties of consists in the thing acting 
by itself without an impulse from an external agent. The 
explanation is plausible, though not quite convincing. 
tfTOIT is therefore an impulse inhering in the very thing 
in which a property reproduces itself. . This is at best the 
only characteristic wherein the three varieties agree. 


I, TSrkika BaksS V. 48. 
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Action consists of motion. That which causes connection 
with the region upwards is Tossing ; that which causes connection 
with the region downwards is Dropping; that which causes con- 
nection nearer the body is Pulling or Contraction; that w l iich 
causes connection with a distant place is Rushing or Expansion. 
All else is Motion, residing only in the four substances Earth 
etc. and mind. 

These sections treat of the remaining categories except 
■the last. For an explanation of them, see Notes on Sect. V. 
to Sect. VIII. pp.81-99 Supra. 


SECT. LXXX spirre:. 

Antecedent negation is without a beginning but has an end, 
•and exists before the production of an effect. Destruction has 
a beginning but no end, and occurs after the production of 
effect. Absolute, negation exis's during three times, l past 
present and future ) and has a counter-entity determined by 
connection ( with another ), e. g. there is no jar on ground. 
Reciprocal neg ition is that whose counter-entity is determined 
by relation of identity, e. g. ajar is not a piece of doth. 

1, arurr or Negation is defined by its very name (urawra:). 

As the author has already stated its four 
egatwn kinds, he now goes on to define each of 

them. ‘ Antecedent negation has an end but no beginning,' 
while * Consequent negation or destruction has abeginning but 
no end.’ The other two negations have neither beginning nor 
end. Thus the first two form one group of transient 
negations, the other two a second group of permanent ones. 
Antecedent and Consequent negations are spoken of with 
reference to a tnv, the one representing the time before 
production, and the other representing the time after 
destruction. Thus nwtw, and wr maybe said to 
represent in order the three divisions of eternal time, past, 
present and future, of which the past (FPnror) has no 
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beginning and the future ( vw ) has no end because time 
itself is eternal. Between these two divisions of eternity 
lies the which is limited both ways, namely, by creation 
at one end and by destruction at the other. But suppose a 
sspf which has once been destroyed is reproduced ; will not 
then its intermediate Wrt have been destroyed in its turn by 
the reproduction ? The Naiyayi/ca answers, no; because the 
second s>nr, though production from the same materials, is 
distinct from the first. That which was destroyed was 
destroyed for ever, while the new production is ono which 
never existed before. T. D. mentions three characteristics 
of and t'g’T each ; both reside on the intimate or ma- 
terial cause of their gfi w tfh , e. g. resides on ; 

they are respectively the cause and effect of their srfitutUT ; 
and they are respectively the reasons why people say of a 
thing that 4 it will be, ’ or that 4 it is destroyed. ’ 

i. ALs< -lute negation is that which is eternal and ha6 a 
STlfiurfrr determined by some connection 
Absolute negation. ^ w j t j 1 ano ther thing ), while recijirocal 

negation has a UHTUtdT that is determined 
by the relation of identity of two things. ’ The qualification 

V. V. ) distinguishes 3P*T- 
*frmrcr from smm and v^r, while m « fig vw fadl fire? * 

distinguishes it from The name awimiHie may 

be explained by the derivation 
f Hi i aw fan'gvnuit. 

is the connection by which one thing may reside on 
another. Thus a TO resides on its ariusitof the ’gJRt by 
•HOlutfe-U', while uvq resides in earth by each of 

which is called Now if a jar stands on any spot of 

ground we say yie-ffflgg, by which of oourse we mean 

and hence even in such a oase we are free to 
aay that W*T*um*^ ret *m%. The jar stands on the 
spot by but not by smnwfwwT ; SO that although 

vre is ^nr by it is tawirot by www. Here we is the 
of qjwffis kreiwra, not by but by tmenr ; or 
more briefly the of is w wr wufitw i . Similarly 

although earth possesses odour by the may be 

said to be of 
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Whenever therefore an of a thing ie spoken of, it 

is always understood that the absolute negation is predicated 
of the erfstefcr by some particular Henoe ewiwflu is - 

defined as * *i fa 1%OT lchftfirci w 

3. 3i«ii«nuic is distinguishable from ajfUWTPitW in having 

to depend on a different kind of In 

tiond^inguiThl former a thin » « of an TO 

residing in another by and* 

not by or as is the case with 3HT«?n*m. In 

simple language, when we speak of absolute negation we 
deny any connection between the snSWfrfir on the one hand 
and the 3T«prt«TT, that is, the 3rrw*0T, on the other ; in reci- 
procal negation we deny only the identity of the two. When 
we say we only convey that they are not identi- 
cal ; but when we say 5TTr%, we mean something 

more ; we convey that not only ^rTgr and ^T3T are non-identical; 
but that they are not even connected together. 3WI-WRW 
is the denial of a *m*hbetween two things; is 

the denial of their irrapwi. Thus if we say 
we deny the identity of the ghost and the post ; if we say 
f*C$rNhr * we deny the existence of the ghost on the 
post. The nature of the mm is therefore determined by 
the form of the denial although the idea conveyed may be 
the same, m •TTT% and Tit *r both mean the 

same thing : but one is an while the other is 

an mrt^mm . 

4. S. C. divides into two sorts, - 

ufiWtfihfnis: 4 that whose srfiWtifr is a pro* 
lu?:Z? t Z fabS0 - perty residin S in one substance as TOWT- 
wnr, ‘ and 

that whose uftvlift is a property jointly residing in many 
thingB as fS'CMie. ’ But this is not the only division possi- 
ble, for, as T. D. remarks, both cmiwimw and awijjwjrunr 
will have as many kfnds as the and the of the 

uAcliTr will be various, although the itBelf remains, 

the same. 

5. Hie sentence in T. D., explaining the multiplicity of 

absolute and reciprocal negations, is even.* 
saaeinT^D. pM " as corrected very obscure if not positively 
incorrect. It reads 

. The sen- 
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tence will be intellgible if we take ofliYui to mean gw or 
property. It will then mean ‘that Wfg^rgrg and atvgfrutwrg, 
though having one nfJWrft, are manifold owing to the varie- 
ty ( ) of the properties (WTtfar) and connections ( ) 
that are respectively in each case; that is, 

the number of awut® depends on the variety of srT?t 0 -g% 0 - 
g*T, and that of 3Tf7° on the variety of sr/R°-v^r°— H+T^T. 
Nilakantka interprets the sentence in the same way. The 
remark appears to have been copied from a passage in 
Raghunatha Giromani 's Didhiti, which, being more explicit, 
may be profitably compared with it. Raghunatha says 
srfadl ui<mj k«j rg «* i g m mIM i g i gdi •• g figl Pimg^$g;g *T--5r(fr- 

i nsr sririo — w'w i iK i gcti'Ti t g i gg g- 
i gfgo — ft Iff iffstsn. 1 An illustra- 

tion will make all this clear. The Wrg-fflgN of gggw is 
distinct from that of gvsfgfSTC gggvr, because the ufrtglPiflW- 
in one is and in the other gvgfgf^ns- 

% g g W W4W . In aiwhwiraw there is no ww*T and therefore the 
Hnfpgg is considered with respect to properties (gw) residing 
on srifPTnit. Thus the wwhrgiuig 0 f nr is different from 
that of g5, because the is sffefg in one 

and in the other case. 

6. In conclusion T. D. notices some of the different views 

propounded in connection with 3PTPT. The Vaisesikas recog- 
nize a fifth 3WPT called Wiwfbgsmie ' temporary absence ’ in 
such cases as 15 1 8JT& TCt wn%. The gsivrrg exists on so 
long as U? is absent, and vanishes as soon as it is brought 
there ; it is not therefore ggilirf* and so differs from 3WWII- 
WW. Anmmbhatta includes it in for as a matter of 

fact gdlUie resides permanently on while its occasional 

disappearance may be explained by its being covered by U? 
whenever the latter is present. A rule is therefore laid down . 
that the angwirwig of TC, though ftRT, is manifested only 
when it is accompanied by either the mwwpr or wskw of 
g5%UtW on >th«. 

7. A writer named SaundadopadhyGya introduced a new 

kind of WWTg ealled in such examples 

as gJfit’T g5t gTT%, that is, TC . does not exist on UTO in 

1 BhimBoSrya ; NySya- Kot'a, tad ed. p, 45, note 8. 
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the form of W although it max exist there as TC; but 
Annambhatia along with the majority of NySya writers oon* 
aiders it at the most a case of 315WIH and not a 

simple As a matter of faot this variety of 3WTV is 
recognized for diaiectioal purposes only and is of little use 
in practical life. 

8 . Opposed to the NatySikus were the J'rabhakara school 
of Mimumaakas (followers of Prabhd - 

cognizTi 0 hy n °otZr lcara or 0uru >. who refused to recognize 
systematise , WTO as a separate category existing 

apart from its According to them 

and genrally according to all the Mtmatitsakas and Vedan* 
tins WTO is only ‘ simple substratum 

and nothing more ’ T. D. rejects this view on the 
ground that it is impossible to determine what 
is. But if, says the Mmanmka y WTO is a saparate cate- 
gory, there will be WTWtt, for as TOi^TO is different from 
TO, the 3 PTO of TO(«TO will differ from it, and so the num- 
ber of WTOs will be infinite. To remove this objection, the 
ancient Naiyayikas regarded the second WTO e. TOPTOT- 
WT as identical with TO. The moderns however go one step 
further and regard the second WTO as distinct from both TO 
and TOPTO; but the WTO of that, namely the third WTO, 
was identified with the first TOPTO, the reason being that 
an WTO being a negation can be identical with an WTO only 
and never with a like TO. Annambhatia appears to 

favour the ancient view. 


Sect. LXXXI. sq q g p r:. 

As (dl things are included severalty in those enumerated) it is 
proved that there are only seven categories. 

1. The author concludes hie Compendium of Seven Cate- 
gories by showing that all the other 
PodOrthM mentioned bjOolama as well u 
haustiv*. other write™ are included in some one of 

the seven enumerated at the beginning of 
• this book, Oatama’s first aphorism whieh is quoted by T. D. 
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contains a list of sixteen jxzddrfhas recognized by the Naiya - 
y ileus proper, namely, sm/or ( Proof ), srir* ( Object of know- 
ledge U ( Doubt ), **iriT* ( Motive ), ( Instance ), 

( Conclusion ), 3m* ( Premise ), ni ( Reductio ad Ab m 
surdum ), fiim (Determination), *T* ( Disquisition ), 3m 
( Controversy ), T*<mr ( Cavil ), hto ( B'allacy ), W 
(Perversion), 3Tmr (Self-contradiction), and (Refuta- 

tion ). l\ D. then briefly explains each of these and its sub- 
divisions. All these are not properly speaking categories but 
only so many topics that require to be attended to in a dis- 
putation with an antagonist. Gutama 's 16 topics which are 
meant for dialectical purposes are therefore in no way ir- 
reconcilable with the seven Categories of Kanada which are 
metaphysical. There are however some other things recog- 
nized as separate paddrthas by other systematists, but they 
also fall under the seven mentioned in this book. For in- 
stance, $TitF ( Power ) and **r^ ( Ownership >), says T. D., are not 
independent categories as some have supposed. The power of 
burning which resides in fire is not different from fire, while 
the power of ashes to cleanse metals is also not distinct from 
the washing away of those ashes, after they have purified the 
metal. **** or oumership is only the capability of a thing for 
being disposed of just as one pleases, and is therefore nothing 
but a quality of the thing. ( Resemblance ) has also 

been supposed by some to be a distinct padartha ; but Vis - 
vanatha answers • *Tfi£3**rf* * fife g 

* Y* JT*m. ^ref**?* m 

» 1 

2. The last paragraph of T. D. begins with a curious dis- 
quisition on the meaning of the Potential 
What ts an mjun - f orm> ^ f ^rr^etc., which is usually em- 

ployed in Vedic injunctions, but it is ra- 
ther difficult to see how the topic is relevant in a book on 
Nyaya , unless of course it is intended to show that the Nyaya 
system, although differing considerably from the exegetical 
school of Mimafiisakas, is not really inconsistent with the 
unquestioned authority of the Vedas and has its own method 
of interpreting Vedio texts, ifrt, according to Catama , is 


1 S. M. Calo. ed. p, 4. 
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a rifrrorcvrvtr, * a text which enjoins some act upon men.* 1 
Yedic texts are either ( Injunction ), epfarf ( Statement 
-of a fact) or (Repetition), of whioh ftfa is the 

principal and the other two only subsidiary to it. Injunction 
is of two kinds, f*Wt*r ( Command ) such as 
UT?t tvfaffP, or angsrr ( Permission ) suoh as 'HI'ltfUjiil'H W*i- 
TOR, the difference between the two being that the first 
enjoins aftur«£ whioh entails sin if omitted, while the 
second prescribes only a wwrani which may or may not be 
performed. Anmmbhatta'a definition of l9iw is" “a sentenoe 
which conveys knowledge that prompts a desire for action 
which in its turn produoe3 effort.” The second of the above 
'texts for instance prompts a V*WR to perform a 
and then he makes preparations for the ceremony. Gut one 
might ask how can whftcta be the cause of the attainment 
of heaven to . the uhjtr since a cause must be iraTOfaRW- 
‘ immediately preceding the effect,’ while in this case 
the end of the sacrifice and its TOf, viz. the attainment of 
heaven (which can take place only after the death of <mhm), 
may be separated by considerable lapse of time ? To remove 
this difficulty and establish a connection between the cause 
and the fg#, a svPTfT is assumed in the interval, 
-called aroJ. 

3. Although the Nuiyayika acoepts the effioacy of Vedic 
rites as befits every orthodox systematist, 
num. mmmum bo ‘ he does not depend upon them exclusive* 
ly. The attainment of heaven by means 
of the Vedic rites is not according to him the true goal of 
man. The end and aim of philosophy, says T. D., such bb 
the knowledge of the seven pidurtkas, is Salvation, which 
■consists in reoognizing the self as distinct from body and 
other material things. This is laid down in the celebrated 
text, “ Oh Maitreyi, the Self should be perceived, heard, 
-considered and contemplated upon. ”* Ootama d efines 
or as aumrfwraft ‘ eternal cessation of 

pain,’ while Kayuda declares that or salvation consists 

in the separation of the soul from the former body, not fol- 
lowed by its union with another owing to the absence o f 


l O. S. II, l, 62. 

'2. 3TIRI aft iBrifciir. Up, IV, 4.5. 
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3T£^.” 1 According to both, salvation oonsists not in any 
kind of positive pleasure as the Mimathsakas think, but in 
the complete and eternal cessation of all pain. This can 
be attained by right knowledge alone, as is distinctly said 
In the &ruti, sitht: fWiUMPT.* 8 <CTT, 

. e. the Vedic rite, does not directly lead to salvation as 
the Mimumsakas suppose; hut it only prepares the ground 
for the attainment of knowledge by destroying sins and 
purifying the soul. When this knowledge is digested by 
-constant contemplation, it ripens and leads to This 

'prooess is described in Qotama's second aphorism, 

fftva 1 3 h h r g tT <Tt t * pt ifr ^Tnm<rraT^nT\ Of the 

five things, pain, birth, effort, faults and erroneons know- 
ledge, the destruction of the subsequent leads to the destruc- 
tion of the immediately preceding, and so ultimately the 
salvation follows. The destruction of fnrwjTsrw causes the 
removal of various ^TTs such as TPT, tSpr etc. When these 
are removed effort also ceases, for no desire is left to induce 
5P€l%. Cessation of srfl% necessarily stops 
for STfr% having ceased, no action is done and no whioh 
is the cause of 3T**T is produced. When the series of births 
ends, it is necessarily followed by the cessation of paki , for 
then the soul is for ever freed from the body which is the 
seat of pain. Finally complete cessation of pain brings on 
salvation, whioh is the ultimate goal of all true philosophy. 
The proper way to attain salvation is therefore to attack 
the very beginning, namely, TWsrrsn'T which lies at the 
root of all our misery. This ffrwji^iTar consists in’ the .er- 
roneous identification of the soul with our body and w ith 
material objects. Cognitions such as U#, art are 
all products of such wrong identification. It is the purpose 
of true Rostra therefore to destroy this fasqwiw by impart- 
ing 8W9N. This true knowledge is the correct knowledge 
•of the seven categories, for it is only by knowing these ac- 
curately that one can discriminate them from the eternal 
.and transcendental Soul. To give a right knowledge of 
padQrthae is therefore the sw?*W of this Sdstra. The 

1. Vitvanatha. V . S. Vritti II, 18. 

2. Svetas vatara Up. VI. IS. 

3. G. S. 1, 1, 2. 
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necessity for inculcating this mildH arises from our com- 
mon experience as expressed in the maxim udlawwsfisu «r 
wefii which is as true in the case of acquisition of 
knowledge as in other walks of life. All systems of Indian 
philosophy open with an enunciation of the 

four requisites of every &3stra, and or purpose, which 

is one of them, is invariably stated to be the the 

knowledge of reality, leading to salvation. Ancient Hindu 
philosophers may fight with one another on almost every 
point, but in one respect they agree among themselves and 
differ from the votaries of other religions, vis. in holding 
that it is knou ledge of truth and not blind faith in a revela- 
tion or a Saviour that is the road to salvation. Even the reli- 
gion otBhakti which spread through and permeated popular 
thought in India in later times under Mahomedan 
influence was based on the solid principle of nvefriH. The 
doctrine of ?TPm*TteT: is in fact the corner-stone of all the 
philosophical systems of India. 



Appendix A. 

Meaning of Avaechcdaka. 


Nothing is more difficult for a beginner than to under* 
stand the exact sense of the term Avacefiedaka and its 
▼arieties which occur so frequently in Nyaya writings. The 
following Note on the meaning of the word appended to 
■Cowell's translation of Udayaiiacarya’s Kusumailjali will 
therefore be found useful : — -..wi 

“ The term Avacefiedaka has at least three meanings* 
■as distinguishing, particularizing and determining. 

a. In the phrase ‘ a blue lotus, ’ * blue ’ is the distinguish* 
ing Avacefiedaka ( t. e. Visesana ) of the lotuB ; — it dis- 
tinguishes it from others of different colours. 

b. In the sentence * the bird Bits on the tree on the 
branch ’ ( srrwrui ), sa&Aaf/amparticularises the exact 
spot — this is the ekadesavacchedaka. 

c. But the third is the usual Naiyayika use of the word 
t. e. as determining ( niyamaka). Wherever we find a re- 
lation which is not itself included in any one of the seven 
categories but is common to several, we require something 
-to determine its different varieties ; thus if we say that fire 
is the cause of smoke, or vice vtrsa smoke the effect of fire, 
we do not mean only this particular case but any fire or 
smoke ; we therefore require, to determine this particular 
relation of causality, something which shall be always 
found present with it. Thus in ' fire is the cause of smoke ’ 
it will be vahnitvj, the species of all fires. This will always 
be found present wherever the causation of smoke is found* 
and it is therefore called the dhuma-karanatuixicchedaka 
as dhumitva would be the vahnifedryatdvacchedaka, If we 
have several causes or effeots ( as e. g. green wood in the 
■case of smoke), each fcaragata or karyata will require its own 
■avaohhedaka. But we could not say that * substance ’ is 
the avacefiedaka of ' quality , although it does always 
aooompany it, because quality is a category by itself and 
common to several. An avacefiedaka is always required 
for such relations as karariatd , karyata, iakyutu, jneyatd , 
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praiiyogiia, etc. Thus gotva is the avacchedaka of the- 
go-iabda-sakyata as otherwise the word go might be restrict* 
ed to mean only this particular cow, or extended to include- 
every animal ; and in Vjjfyursw *1%:, we have vahni- 

tva as the avacchedaka of the pratiyogita. This determining 
notion need not be always a species ; this in WWJ 3TTO* 
MCTVT 5 !, chesta is the avacchedaka of karana/u, and chesta 
is included in the category of ‘ action. ’ ( Cowell : Kummafi- 
jali of UdayariScarya, p. 26 ). 

Appendix B. 

The following lists of all the known commentaries on 
Awnambhatta’s Tarha-Samgraha and Tarka-Diptka are com- 
piled from Aufecht’s Catalogue Catalvgorum, Bhimacarya’s 
Nyaya - kcsa. Hall’s Bibliographical Index of Indian Philoso- 
phical Systems and other sources. Letters in brackets 
indicate the copies consulted, for which see Appendix C. 

I. Commentaries on 

\ or Htf.<0fq<*.l by the author of T. S. himself, 

printed at various places. 

R sgnrsrrrujfT by UTOUWTim, printed by N. S. Press at 
Bombay. 

3 by printed at Benares. 

V by printed by N. S. Press at Bombay. 

M by ; this is perhaps iftoqu>£h 

% or qfrft*mi%an>rT by or muqq^rfawr, 

printed in 1915 at Madras ( W. ) 

VS or printed in 1935 at Madras 

( W. ) 

c n5#dirs^l%qsT by printed by N. S. Press 

at Bombay. 

% or by Slggnafr printed in. 

1915 atJMadras ( W. ) 

? o by swaarrnm. 

\\ a&afip KT by 

iw foag g 'te i by n i fisw r . 

by qnwresmw*. 
mwwftftift by spgrsnfm. 
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\ $ it. by ttthto. 

\< IT. #t*FT by 

W d^PftW or SHTT by %TPTW HTgiftsP. 

R° IT. TT. <di*l by 53HPT, eon of *ow. 
it. d*. anwr by enfr. 

IT&itl4iM«4ll4l ; author unknown. 
d<JUisie<5i<M; author not known. 

<T5F$lT55r^; ditto. 

ditto. 

11 . Commentaries on 

author of rTrgf^rwrmfihfnSrrrafnET. This is again commented 
on by TTRHffuj. It is printed at Bombay, Benares and 
Madras. 

? T wre ' fwq by TTW»??*T£, printed at Madras ( W ). 

3 ^firesmiftasr or sjfisrSHT by tut siTl^Tg printed at 
Madras (W). 

V 1 Jl l Mf rua^rfsriPI ends abruptly at VHJ, printed at Madras 
<W). 

H *TR^TT?UT, a commentary on ST)«g4>cgr by 5Wifr^W5, son 
of 41&3H3, printed by N. S. Press at Bombay. ( R ) 

^ by SHHIffcrOinT, pupil of fWKTrwUTT who wrote 

his commentary on both T. S. and T. D. in 1772 A. D. 

» by sm^rm. 

« by *npnrr«if . 

% ?w by 

\ o imnf^rrf^^r by gr wftya qy. 


Appendix &. 

The present edition of the Tarka-Samgraha and its two com - 
mentaries is based on the following copies. Of these fourteen 
twelve are printed or lithographed editions, and the-rest were 
Msb. Out of these, twelve give the text of Samgraha, eleven of 
the Dipika and eight of the Nyaya-Bodhini. In some oases 
the same copy gives both the original and either*, of the 
two commentaries, while the one marked C contains all the 
three. These have been marked as one. The following 
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conspectus will give an idea of the varied character of the 

editions and Mss. consulted : — 

Tarka-Samgrahto. 

H — Tarka-Samgraha with Dipika ( 3rd ed. ), carefully edited 
by the late Mr. K. P. Parab and printed at the Nirnaya- 
sagar Press, Bombay. 

B — The text of Samgraha alone, printed in Ballantyne’s 
Lectures on Nyaya Ihilnsophy ( Allahabad 1849 ). 

© — A lithograph edition of Samgraha, Dipika and Nydya- 
bodhini, with different paging for each and belonging to 
the Jeypur library. It is very oarelessly printed. A 
portion of the Sathgraha from the 28th to the 31st 
section inclusive, as well as the concluding paragraph 
of the Dipika and the portion of Nyaya-bodhini after 
are missing. However it generally gives 
correct readings and proved useful in disputed places. 
It was obtained from the late Pundit Durga-Prasad of 
Jeypur. 

D An oblong edition of Samgraha with the commentary 
Siddhanta - Candrodaya by ^rikrsya Dhurjati Dikgita 
printed at Benares in 1881. It is carefully edited 
and proved a useful guide, chiefly owing to the com- 
mentary which is copious, though not always accurate. 

E An oblong edition of Saihgraha with the commentary 
Vakya- Vrtti of Meru Sastri printed at Poona in 1873. 
Its value consists entirely in the commentary. 

F An annotated edition of Samgraha and Dipikd by Mr. 

K. C. Mehendale B. A. This, although professing to be 
based on two or three Mss., does not materially differ 
from the Nirnaya Sagar edition. A second edition of 
this has been published in 1908 with the addition of a 
new Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Bhav&nlshankar 
Shastri. 

®— A Ms. containing the Samgraha and the Dipika obtained, 
from the library of Baroda Sanskrit. PSthasala. Ii 
gives important variants in several places, —paw^Tly 
in the Dipikd, which are not to be found in other 
copies. It closely agrees with J, and seems to have. 
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been copied either from it or from some common origi- 
nal. It bears no date. 

H — Ms. oontaining Samgraha only obtained from Ratnagiri. 

It was copied at Benares in Sarhvat 1820. It varies 
pretty often from the usual text, but the readings are 
not generally happy. 

J — A Ms. of Samgraha and Dipika belonging to Dr. H. 
Jacobi of Bonn, Germany. It is undoubtedly the 
oldest and also the best authority. It is very dearly 
written and contains many marginal corrections in at 
least two hands. The Samgraha and the Dipika are paged 
differently and have different colophons. The colophon 
at the end of the Dipika is inserted in our edition ( p. 

67 supra ) ; while that of the Samgraha runs thus :• ffit 

uv*r: qwrfi n w ra i i snrg i sfmg i 

WVrT \V\So qnffaapgvysri fe l Krtl OT 3JWT: I gWWff l» 

It arrived after the work of collation of the 1st edition was 
completed, but just in time to allow its varietas lectionis 
being incoroporated in the footnotes. Fortunately except 
in one or two instances no alterations were needed, as the 
readings already selected were found to agree with those 
in J. In several cases many doubtful readings and con- 
jectural emendations of mine were unexpectedly con- 
firmed by this Ms., a fact which is perhaps the best 
proof of the correctness of the readings adopted. My 
hearty thanks are due to Dr. Jacobi for lending his 
oopy for use, and also to Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona who- 
procured it for me. 

K — This is an old closely written Ms. containing the Sam- 
graha and the Nyaya-Bodhini and obtained from Miraj. 
It possesses great value and has been mainly relied 
upon for the text of the Nyaya-Bodhini. 

Tarka-Dipika 

Besides 21, ©, P, G, and J already described, three print- 
ed and two Ms. copies of the Dipika were available* 
namely ’ — 

1* — An ■ old and badly written Ms. of Dipika obtained from 
the Library of the late B&las&stri Ag&se of Ratnagiri. 
It seems to have been copied at Benares in Samvat 1790 
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by one Visvan&tha Joshi, son of Gopal. It is written in 
several hands and is often incorreot. 

M — A. fine and very carefully written Ms. of Dipikd obtain- 
ed from Barhanpur. It often differed from other copies, 
and although its variants had sometimes to be rejected 
it was useful for comparison. 

N — An oblong edition of Dipika with the well-known com- 
mentary of Nilakantha , printed at Benares in 1875. It 
contains several additions which were not found in any 
other copy and which had therefore to be rejected. 
Nilakantha 1 s commentary however proved a valuable 
aid in judging the correctness of a reading, inasmuch, 
as it generally gives the best reading and sometimes 
notices other variants. 

P : — An oblong edition of Dipikl only, printed at Jagadis- 
vara Press, Bombay. It generally agrees with 21 and was 
not of much use. 

Q •• — An edition of Satngraha, Nilakantha' s Prakusa and a 
commentary thereon named Bhasharodaya by Nlla- 
kantha’s son iMksmi-nrrimha, edited by Pandit Mu- 
kunda Jhn and printed by Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay. 

Nydy a-Bodhini. 

Besides C and K already described, four printed, and 

two Ms. copies of Nyaya-Bodhini were consulted, viz: — 

R: — A Ms. of Nyaya-Bodhini only, written carelessly and 
often incorrectly. It waB kindly lent by the late Mr. 
N. B. Godbole, B. A. of the Poona Training College. 
It was copied on the 13th of Asadha, Vadya, Samvat 
1907, and generally agrees with 6. 

S:— A lithograph edition of Nyaya-Bodhini printed at 
Benares in 1875. The editor seems to have made no 
attempt at collation. It contains many sentences and 
even long passages extending to a page or more which 
are not found in any of the other Mss. consulted by 
me. These additions appear to be interpolations, con- 
sisting of explanatory paraphrases of the original short 
sentences, which are sometimes retained and sometimes 
omitted. 
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^ : “~This appears to be a reprint, and a very incorrect one 
too, of the last preceding, printed at Benares in 1881. 

— An edition of Samgraha and Nyaya-Bodhini with an- 
notations called Vadakrlya , printed by Nirnaya-Sagar 
Press, Bombay. 

Y**— -A Ms. of Nyaya Bodhini kindly lent by Pandit Bad* 
rinatha Sastrin of Baroda. It generally agrees with 8, 
R and ©, and was useful for ascertaining the correct 
reading whenever the other copies differed hopelessly 
It sometimes gives its own variants. It ends at 
and bears no date. 

W: -An edition of Samgraha and nine Commentaries edited 
and published by Pandit Chandrasekhara Sastrigal of 
Mylapore, published in 1915 at Madras. 

X, Y and Z* — These three Mss. were kindly lent to me by 
Pandit Balacharya Gajendragadkar of Satara to whom 
I am highly obliged for the loan. One of these, X, 
containing the Sumyraha bears the date Sake 1720. The 
other two, Y and Z, contain the text of the Bipika. They 
mostly agree with G and J and are chiefly valuable for 
having been corrected under the superintendence of the 
late learned Anantacarya Gajendragadkar. 

Most of the Mss. and editions of Samgraha and Dipikd 
mentioned above belong to Northern India or the 
Deccan. As Annambhatta was a resident of Carnatic, Mss. 
from that quarter would have proved very valuable guides, 
but W, which is an elaborate edition of Samgraha and Com- 
mentaries by a learned Pandit of South India, has largely 
supplied the desideratum. The copies already consulted 
belong to different ages and distant provinces, and 
hence the text of Annambhatta’a two works may for all 
practical purposes be taken aB settled. It is to be regretted 
that the same cannot be said of the Nyaya-Bodhini. Only 
• a few copies of this work were available, and they varied 
among themselves so muoh and sometimes so hopelessly, 
that it was often impossible to ascertain the correct 
reading. Sentences and even whole passages are read 
-differently in different Mss. and the work of collation was 
most difficult in several plaoes. The defects oan be cured 
only when more trustworthy Mss. are available. 
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